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2 THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

and not so near the north pole. So far as science is at present 
concerned, either view is attended with difficulties. 

If man existed in pre-glacial times, it remains uncertain whether 
the climate was that of the torrid zone, and the conditions were 
such as now exist in that zone, or like the arctic and the condi- 
tions were such as might prevail in the arctic regions. It is also 
a question whether man could have endured the climate, from 
which ferocious and hardy animalsjfled, and which changed the 
" fauna" of Europe from animals now found only in Africa, such 
as the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, and the hyena, to the rein- 
deer, the seal and the other arctic animals. 

I. Our first inquiry is concerning the abodes of man during 
this glacial age. The theory is common that paleolithic man 
made his appearance at this time, that remains of fire and feasts 
are found in the gravels and in the caves, and that the paleo- 
lithic cultus was now introduced, and was as distinct as that of 
the neolithic, iron or bronze ages. This, however, has been re- 
cently questioned. There are those who even maintain that this 
age is a myth, that the so-called paleolithic relics discovered in 
America give no indication that a paleolithic cultus ever pre- 
vailed here. The theory that they were "accidental fractures" 
or natural formations has also been revived. It is said that 
pressure upon the surface of gravel roads will leave the underly- 
ing stone fractured into shapes resembling paleolithics, and so 
it may be that during the ice age many of these rude relics were ' 
formed, and are "accidents" rather than man's workmanship. The 
drift beds enclosing the implements and animal remains are 
formed of layers of sand, gravel and loam, which extend along 
the river valleys, which reach sometimes in Europe to a height 
of seveial hundred feet. They were not deposited by the sea, but 
by rivers, which were much wider, deeper and more rapid than 
at present. The melting of the accumulated masses of ice and 
snow caused the rivers to rise and flood extensive portions of 
country and spread the debris and boulders and the remains of 
animals beyond their channels. The deepening of the channels 
was the result of the drainage, as the ice receded and gravels 
were left on the terraces. The supposition of some is that it 
was during the closing scenes of the glacial age that man ap- 
peared; and that, unlike the brute creatures, he was capable of 
erecting habitations for himself, and built these amid the ice 
fields. His mechanical skill began to be developed in the rude 
architecture as well as art oi the period. Others hold that archi- 
tecture was longer delayed, that there were no habitations until 
late in the neolithic age. Caves were man's first abodes. He 
afterwards erected his rude huts by the side of the sea ajBd 
threw around them the refuse which made the kitchen middens. 
He next resorted to the lakes and built houses on platforms* 
making the lake-dwellmgs which are now so celebrated. Hb 
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then built upon the high land and bej^an to erect the "barrowV' 
or chambered tombs, in imitation of the abodes of the livin(^. 
The next staj^e was marked by the mc^^alithic monuments. In 
the meantime his art passed from the neolithic to the bronze and 
to the iron age. and its cultus made corres(>ondini; advance. It 
is maintained that the architecture of hi.storic countries grew 
out of prehistoric beginnings, since the cave tombs, the conical 
"treasure houses," the topes, the temples and earliest structures 
of historic lands contained the same features found in the caves, 
barrows, lake-dwellings and megalithic monuments. Some as- 
cribe them all to the Turanian race, the same race that erected 
the earliest structures in Central Asia. Others say that there 
were three distinct races — preglacial, post-glacial and historic. 

Under these circumstances wc are at liberty to form our own 
opinion as to the abodes. We may picture man as a .savage and 
compare him with the so called ** Littoral people." who dwelt on 
the edge ofthe**ice sheet"; to the fishermen v/ho dwelt in the South 
Seas, or to any people who are found in a primitive state. The 
flint tools of antique type, were not unlike those used by the 
natives of Australia. Possibly the paleolithic people were like 
the Australians. The stone implements used by the Shoshones 
of Wyoming are not so well made as those found in the drift 
gravels. Rudeness of workmanship is then no evidence of an- 
tiquity, though it may help us to understand the cultus. We may, 
perhaps, acknowledge two horizons, the earlier and the later, 
and say that the morning and ev<ninc: are alike, and yet this 
does not quite satisfy us. for the animals, the scenery and the 
surroundings are vcr>' different. The sections which were laid 
open in the "gravel beds" of the Amiens, twenty-five feeet deep, 
revealed the bones of quadrupeds, such as the elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, bear and hyena. But this "horizon" is ver\' different from 
the one contained in the valley of the Delaware, where rude relics 
are found at var>'ing depths. We do not learn from either 
of these sources what the earliest abode of man was. In the 
valley of the Somme, where flint relics were found, there were 
*'pcat beds" from twenty to thirty feet in depth, and the relics 
were like those found near the lake-dwellings, with the remains 
of animals resembling those now inhabiting Huro|)e. This en- 
ables us to fix upon the date and cultus of the "peat beds", but 
aoC that of the "gravel beds". Some have imagined that the 
boutes were like those of the ICskimos, constructed of ice or 
the bones of extinct animals. Rut the carved relics of the Hs- 
ktmoa show a cultus far in advance of the paleolithic age. We 
caa not show that the Kskimos were ever a paleolithic people. 
We haire no means of determining what the habitations of man 
during this early {>eriod. There are human beings who 
m the ground and protect themselves in that way ; others 
Ires from the wind by throwing up a "brush screen .'* 
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three periods of cave-dwellint;. The first corresponds to that which 
his already been spoken of as belon[;ing to the period of the 
gravel bcd.i, and perhaps contemporaneous with it, for the same 
kind of animals are a:<sociated with human remains. The sec- 
ond period was that which was marked by the presence of the 
reincieer, and by delineations of the ma.stodon. the bison, the 
aurochs and other wild animals. The third by the presence of 
the bones of ,recL-nt animals .ind 
many relics of a neolithic type. 
The overlapping of the earliest 
cave period and the period of the 
"gravel beds" is one of the plain- 
est facts of science. In this 
period, however, the osseous re- 
mains of bears, wolves, foxes, 
gluttons, sta^s, mammoths and 

hyenas are accounted for by the t\-i.t.-Th. i-ii<t..i A-mmir. 
supposition that they were washed into the caves by floods dur- 
ing the higher levels of the water courses, and the increa.sed 
swiftness of the streams having availed to carry into these caves 
all of thc^e bones and to cover them with ;i iltposit of |x.'bbles 
and mud. 

Ti> illustrate: in the Cave at (iailenreitth were the remains of 
eight hundred cave-bears. [)r. Ituckland calculated that there 
were fifty-live hundred .inimals of the same species entombed 
there. There are many caves in which a crust of stalagmite has 
covered a lar^e amount <>f bone earth. This bone-earth is m>iiic- 
timcs stratified and rests upon a basis ol pebbles, which differ 
from the rocks in the ncij^hbiirhi'od, and were evidently bmught 
from distant*|ilaces. 

In general, the bones are scattered indi'tcriminately through 
the earth, and some of them are fresh looking, as if they had 
been introduced into the cave when covered with tiesh Others 
exhibit m-irks of having been 
drifted in by water. Rolled stones 
often iiniierlie the bone-earth. 
It niiisl. therefiire. be assumed 
that the bone caves tiwetheirde- 
p<>-it> in a great nuasure to the 
agency ..I w.iter 
/w. ..-i^..-.,- r ■.'. '■ "tight be suggested lh.it 

the bones were deposited in the 
caves near the cluse <■{ the gl.uial period by the very same 
rtrong currents which -.v^ljiI the ■^^r.iveN along the river v.il'.cys 
and buried the carcas.->es of the cMinet aniuiaN. .ind th.it during 
the glaeial age neither the gravels or caves were inh.ibiled by 
nun. This would show that the fu^t al)<.<)c-i ■! nuin acteally 
date *ith the po^t gl-icial age, though the character . j the man 
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is not revealed. This must be learned from the contents of the 
caves. Thequestion would be whether the animals were likethose 
which are now found in the frozen mud of Siberia, or were they 
similar to the tropical animals? Were all of the animals, such 
as the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, cave-bear, hyena, mammoth 
and mastodon, covered with hair and fitted to endure an Arctic 
climate? 

Dr. Schmerling devoted many years to the examination of 
caves in the valley of the Meuse. He explored about forty 
caves and found in them the remains of the cave-bear, hyena, 
rhinoceros, reindeer, red deer, wild cat, wild boar, horse, fox and 
wolf. He found human bones in only three or four of the caves. 
He found, however, the Engis skull imbedded five feet deep in a 
breccia, associated with the remains of the rhinoceros, reindeer 
and horse — some of them ancient and some modern. This was 
in 1833. Dr. Fuhlrott found the Neanderthal skull in 1857, *" 
a small grotto near Dusseldorf, Prussia. Fig. 2. This grotto was 
situated about sixty feet above the bed of the river Dussel. It 
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was found by a man who unceremoniously threw it out, but Dr. 
Fuhlrott rescued the upper part of the skull and a part of the 
skeleton. There were no extinct animals in the gi^tto, though 
the bones of the mammoth and cave-bear were found in neigh- 
boring districts. This skull is pronounced the most ape-like of 
any human crania yet discovered. The Engis skull was likewise 
fragmentary. Dr. Huxley says there is no mark of degreda- 
tion in any part of its structure; it is a fair average human skull 
and may belong to a philosopher or a savage. The body of the 
Neanderthal man was very heavy, thick set and short. The 
Engis skull was deposited in bone breccia five feet below the 
surtiace and was probably a savage later than the Neanderthal 
man. The cave which contained this skull has been quarried 
away, though other caves have been found in the same vicinity 
and very remarkable skulls have been exhumed. The man of 
Spy has been described by Max Lohest. There were three 
layers of ossiferous beds in the grotto of Spy. In the upper 
layer were the bones of the mammoth, bear and deer, flint 
scrapers, points, blades and knives of Mousterien type, also deU 
icate thin relics notched like saws. Under the stalagmite was a 
layer of the bones of the rhinoceros, reindeer, mammoth, cave- 
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bear, hyena, cave-lion and horse, deer, wolf, dog, sheep, cat and 
pi|; Numerous hearths were found in this layer, implements of 
ivor\', chalcedony, opal, also i4oMoustericn points and fra^^ments 
of pottery. In the third layer, along with the bones of extinct 
animali, were two skulls, both very thick, with prominent eye 
brows, retreating foreheads, heavy jaws, large orbits — points 
characteristic of the Neanderthal. Constadt and Naulcttc skull. 
There was an abundance of flint 
implements, which diflcrcd from 
those in the upper layers. This 
discovery would indicate that 
the caves were occupied, at this 
earlier [xriod, by a di.itinct race. 
Still the skulls of this class have ««.« -*.~(.-.r, «...« 

all been discovered in a certain district, in the Mouse. It is un- 
certain whether the race was distributed over the continent. 

Kent's cavern, near Toniuay. l-^ni;land, was discovered by 
Rev. J. McHciiry.in 1840, and explored by Mr. IVnt,'elIy in 1K64. 
It contained a Liver of st.tl,i(;mitc. First, or lowest down, was 
the "breccia ■ ;ind the Imni-S of the cave-bear. Next, the old >ta- 
la^niite floor, covered with mud and stones. Next was the cave 
e.irth. four leet in thickness, and eontainin;; the bones of the 
elephant, rhnioccros and the hyena; also weapons of chi]i|H.'d 
flint and bodkins ol hone and needles and harprum-^. Near the 
t<ip was a 1aV(-r of burnt wood, with remains which indic^ited 
cookin;; of animal fui>d. The cave w.is covered with a second 
crust of sta!.inmne. The next lied contained bones of modern 
animals. Sir Wiliiani Dawson says the animals found in Kent's 
cave are ail <if them po?.t-|;lacial. 
- They inhabited the country af- 
' "*^ter it arose from its threat [;1aeial 
submergence. The evidence is 
thai the cave was inhabited by 
man. perhaps even at the time 
ol extinct anunals. It was oc- 
easi-nally u-ed as a pla.e ..f ref- 
■ _/.,), /«,,■. , 11^'' "!•'"''"-' ^""•^"^ *''*-' '^""1*" 

conque-.t. The reonl covers 
along i«eriodof lime. th..uc;h how Ion;; i^ uncertain The arrow- 
heads ioun.f m till- cive .irc •.j^rruficant. They prove the use of 
the bow and shi.M ili.it the cave-dwellers were hunters .is well 
as fishermen. .Stilt, thehnrizonsof the caves are si) neartngelhcr 
that we are verj' ;i,il.!e to conf.iun<l the l.itter with the earlier 
cult us and to s.iy that the e.irhest tokens present e\ idence.s of fixed 
abode*, whcrcis they m.iy have been the result of floods which 
>we{>t into the caves. 

In l)<~: the Cave of Mentone. near Nice. France, overlooking 
the Mediterranean, was explored .tnd the skeleton i>f a man was 
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found imbedded twenty feet below the surface. A chaplet of 
shell beads, and perforated teeth of the stag, covered the skull, 
a bone implement was upon the forehead and two spear-heads 
were below the head. The remains of the urus, the cave-bear, 
cave hyena, were found in the deposits above the skull. The 
following year (1873) three additional skeletons, with pierced 
sea shells and teeth for a head-dress, and a necklace and brace- 
lets of shells and teeth were lound, also implements of bone and 
stone, made oi limestone and sandstone, chipped but not ground. 
These caves, whether in the north of Europe or in England, 
or in the south of France, may have been used as habitations. 
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or they may have served as burial places soon after the floods 
had ceased to sweep Into them and deposit the bones ot extinct 
animals, though they furnish very little evidence as to the con- 
dition of man durinff the so-called paleolithic age. They show 
little skill in architecture or art until after the introduction of 
the neolithic aj;c. 

The cave at Aurignac illustrates this point. This cave, which is 
situated at the foot of the Pyrenees, contained within the grotto 
seventeen skeletons, but at the opening was a slab of rock which 
closed the vault. See Fig. 3. Outside of the cave was a deposit of 
ashes and charcoal, hearth-stones and works ot art, with the 
bones of e.xtinct animals, but no human bones. The record, if 
interpreted, would be that it was a sepulchral vault, but at'the 
portal of the tomb funeral feasts had been held. Among the 
funeral gifts were weapons wherewith to chase the gigantic deer. 
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c.ivt.--li<iii, cAvir-lnMr, and wiidIIj- ttiini'tcm-;. .ind yul iii ciniicc- 
tion uith these ■i>hL-s wtn- kI1iv^■^, slin^i-Mom-, tlini corr^, ilint 
ll.tkcs, ;iiiil ,1 chunky >tonv, tools m.tdc of rciiKlci-r horn, atvl a 
tMilkin, ami within thi.- grotto was a tii>k rarviil m imit,tti<ii) of 
a bird, I It-re. then. «c have .. new rta.nl. We have mj. ceded 
in tracm;; back tlie sacred rile> i.f l.iinal to an early date. We 
have -een the exi»teiic<- of toteniiMU in the carved liinK. We 
find tlie use of fire and (iineral fea-t>. and yet .ill the>e uhich 
seem <xi modern arc in close contact with the bimes nf nearly ail 
the extinct sixrcics, cave-lion, hyen.i, Siberian rhinoceros, :.^itjantic 
deer and ni.tinniolh cave-be.ir, anil reindeiT, ,is well a- the brown 




b-..ir. y\'''.i. is. wii.!-.-.ii, ■■.■r-.-. .t-.- aii'l [•!:: N ■ ••m- v in ■I-.iiIj; 
th.it thi-. c.U'- w,i- .',<■,;;. eil thi->u^'h iii.iny p-n..:- .1 ;:rn. 
th.'::-h It i-- .« .in. -li-n ■.siwthir :he .aiijc-t ..ivc ifw.livr- w f 
C'>nteiii|j-'r,ine'ii-> ■■^■■ih ixtnict .mini.il-, 

'Mil- ..IV.- and Its . ■ nt- nis !e.i<! u- ;■. ti; U i-rnit'-. i-,:. -,■:■.■, 
-.1 ..ivi-s .(11.1 riH-;. .-I- ::e!- which .i:<- n.-.r V- .-re. cMliv „...:!i 
<.f |-r,i::c.. whicii h .v.- ^■..■:,l..\ -,, n,.„u- u.-n,- ■ I .,<:. Th. .. 
h.,v l..-e:i .!--cr,!...i h: Mt, Tv.-iii... W-.-n ..--l .i .m:i!. !... ii 
..:v.n c.-h !.v !;;:ii V-.-v ..r. ..^ !.:—- I. M-i-r-r. 1.. 
M..i-:.. n.-, I.f -,i:- II...;- I ,i;-.'ir .■ 111--.-, r, ■ n- :|ni--.I.- 
l-:>.-:<- ,in-i lr..-MaL:n..n |l; W;!- n ••v.] - '.'.:■■ c.v ;■<■: I 
iHt-i thr.- -.t lour e|)". !i-. I:!;- I'l: -: :;e . .t'.'.- :he i hi-',;- ,in. .in ! 
S.1VS -tiLit ;: :> l.iirelv ;..i;.-..::lhic ■ Th- -.-..m.l Moii-t r. :. 
ti.e thirl >.l;;tri.n. ..nd the l-..:rth .M i! i!- !iie;i 1 •;. ■ i: o - 
K.y.i h.i-...No.ieMri!.ed:h-r :;c- Ic-ni :h.-" ,..\-.in.i h. ..:.- 
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pared them to the relics from the caves of Switzerland. We 
may learn from both these writers about the changes which .went 
on during the time that caves were used as abodes. The Chellean 
implements are as rude as those of St. Acheul, but the Solutrien 
relics are as far advanced as those of the lake- dwellings. 

An excellent description of the cave-dwelling period is one 
given by Martin Conway.* Without undertaking to specify the 
localities or the particular caves, he furnishes a description of 
the cultus that prevailed. It includes not only art but the relig- 
ion, tribal customs and other peculiarities of the cave-dwellers. 
Their delineations of animals upon the fragments ol reindeer 
horn, tusks of ivory and walrus' teeth have been often spoken of- 
Among the animals is the hairy mammoth, possibly a pair of 
them, a reindeer, a squatting stag, two running reindeers, two 
aurochs, two horses' heads, two fishes and a horse and a human 
figure and various animals 
carved in the round. Among 
the industrial tools were 
lances, harpoons, arrows, 
needles of reindeer hem, 
pierced fossil shells and 
wolfs teeth from La Mad- 
claine; also knives, borers, 
arrow-heads, whistles from 
Laugerie Basse, bone awls, 
scrapers, plates of ivory 
from Cro Magnon, a browsing reindeer from Thayngen cave, 
Switzerland, and an implement from the jaws of a cave-bear 
from Hohlelels cave, Wurtembcrg. 

Here, then, wt; have a picture of the cultus of the cave- 
dwellers which may be compared to that of the early lake 
dwellers, but which exceeded the cultus of the kitchen middens. 
thus showing that the caves may have been occupied through 
three periods of time. 

The savage tribes clothed themselves in skins or fur. Shells 
and stones were brought from a distance, which shows that there 
was a rudimentarj' commerce among the people. They had no 
domestic animals, made no pottery, and did not cultivate the 
ground. They hunted the wild horse, the reindeer and the urus. 
They lived near the mouth of caves and perhaps in skin tents. 
They occupied their leisure in engraving with wonderful fidelity 
and skill the likeness of animals in the chase. Among them the 
mammoth, the seal, the cave-bear and the ibex. They repre- 
sented the human figure accompanied with animals. There was 
an extraordinary delicacy in some of their drawings There is a 
tiny likeness of a reindeer's head scratched upon the frail bone 

•DiiWDlot Arl, EUu'8 Early Age of .Mun, liiHv Kern Cave Uwellerf. 
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of a bird, which, when examined through a magnifying glass, is 
surprising in its workmanship. They also sculptured in the 
round. Portions of a statuette of a urus, the head of a horse, the 
handle of a dagger carved in the likeness of a reindeer, are nota- 
ble examples. These exhibit the freedom and certainty of an 
artist's hand, the natural gift trained by close observation, but 
there are no traces of a preliminary stage of development to this 
art. 

Totemism was a prominent (actor in the religion of that period. 
It is probable that the animals depicted were the totems of the 
Cavx-dwellers. It wax religion that ruled the art of the ()eriod. 
This may account for its {xrrfcction. Totemism implies tribal 
organization and subdivision, for it springs from the belief in the 
intimate and special relation of the class which bears the particu- 
lar animal as its totem. The tribal organization is not one of 
mere descent, but one that depends upon the religious sentiment 
as the relationship of the clan extends beyond the trilx* to which 
the clan belongs, and embraces all the clans of other tribes which 
bear the same totem. 

III. Kurial cuhtoms in prehistoric limes arc worthy of study. 
The final resting places furnish us hints as to the architecture 
which prevailed. The posture chosen was often that of sleep. 
the body lying on its side, with the arms crossed and the knees 
drawn up to the chin; the wh(»le was covered with a quantity of 
red powder. This custom was common among certain hunter 
tnlK*s in America, though most of the bodies which arc covered 
uith red ocher are in a recumhent attitude. The habit of un- 
flcshing the skeleton was aNo common in America, as well as in 
Kuropc. The paleolithic f>lk also burie<l treasures with the 
bones of their dead. Tluy kept the b<»nes within the precincts 
of the abodes of the deceasiil. Thi> was i)win;,' to their reli^jious 
belief. The tempt>rary >eparati(>n of the body from its double 
required that the bones shouli! be laid in the cave or dwdhn^' in 
which he had lived, tiv in a barrow or tomb built in the sem- 
blance of it. The implements, weapons and ornaments were 
buried with the bo<lv. st»metimes broken in (»rder that the 'hosts 
mi^ht be set free. f«»r the use of the ^ho^t or spirit which always 
hovered near We find traces of this Inrhet in ghosts prevailing 
thrrjUL'hout the world It is as common in the New as m the 
Old World anil wa** prevalent among the uncivilized races every- 
where. 

The use f»f fire was, perh.ips. common am«>n;^ the cave- 
dwellers. At the Hrusscis t'.ingress it was stated that in one 
of the keggio caves huinan bones were f«>un<l mixed with those 
of animals, and both ^howetl tr.ices of ha\in^ been burned, 
though these arc supjjosed to be neolithic. At Solutre. May- 
ence an<! Corsica, large slabs i>f stone laid flat and covered 
with heaps of cinders, which formed the family hearth, h.ive 
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been seen. The baking of pottery is proo^ that the use of 
fire was known in remote times, but pottery is generally regarded 
a true sign of the neolithic civilization, and is denied as belong- 
ing to the paleolithic. Cannibalism is supposed to have prevailed 
in this period. In the Pyrenees and the caves of Lourdes and 
Gourdan human bones have been found mixed with cinders and 
ashes upon the hearth. Excavations at St. Girons have brought 
to light a hearth covered with a layer of stalagmite and numer- 
ous fragments of human bones. Caves in Portugal contained 
human bones split lengthwise. This custom prevailed as much 
in the neolithic as in the paleolithic. The cave-dwellers have 
been compared to the Eskimos, as the bone carving is very sim- 
ilar. The "reindeer period" is illustrated by this means, but no 
skulls like those of the Eskimos have been found in the caves 
of Europe. This overthrows the theory that the Eskimos are 
the descendats of the cave-dwellers. 

The picture of the condition of man during the cave-dwelling 
period is a varying one. It is in reality a moving panorama and 
exhibits to us the progress of mankind from a low condition up 
to an advanced stage. There was probably a change in the cli- 
matic conditions. The fauna became more like that which now 
prevails in some regions. The primeval forests began to appear. 
The huntsman followed animals, some of which have survived 
into the present age. There was one type of horse which the 
people of Solutre, in France, slaughtered in great numbers. The 
bones of 40,000 horses were found in rubbish heaps. This kind 
of horse became rare and disappeared, for there was at the com- 
mencement of the neolithic age, no horse in Western Europe. 
In Europe the three epochs were marked by three different ani- 
mals. The earliest by the mastodon, the second by the reindeer 
and the last by the wild horse. 

The question now arises whether historic tombs can be traced 
back through prehistoric times, so as to make a succession 
from the cave period, or the paleolithic period, up to the his- 
toric. In answer to this question it may be repeated that the 
European archaeologists have recognized a series of tokens which 
begin with the very beginning of the neolithic age and go through 
the bronze age, to the very beginning of the iron age, making 
subdivisions or epochs to the prehistoric period. They are as 
follows: I. Kitchen middens. 2. The lake-dwellings. 3. The 
barrows. 4. The cromlechs and dolmens. 5. The standing 
stones, menhirs and alignments. 6. The earth circles, with en- 
closed triliths and standing ^stones. 7. The pit-houses, towers 
and circular buildings. This is the list, though it does not indi- 
cate the order of time, tor on this point there is a great variety 
of opinion. It will be noticed that of the scries four or five were 
used for the abodes of the living. They were as follows : The 
kitchen middens, the lake-dwellings, the earth circles, the pit* 
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houses, possibly the alignments. The following were used for 
tombs, the barrows, both stratified and chambered, the dolmens 
and cromlechs, and occasionally a small earth circle. None of 
these pre-historic structures belong to the (xilcolithic age. Paleo- 
lithic relics are not found in or near any of them, except in the 
lowest layer of the kitchen-middens, nor have the structures ever 
been found in the gravel beds, or associated with any ancient 
animals.^ 

There was a wide gap between the paleolithic age and the 
neolithic, which has never been filled or even bridged. The 
pre-historic structures, such as we have mentioned, are all on 
the neolithic side, no structure whatever on the paleolith. This. 
at times, brings doubt whether there was any such thing as a 
paleolithic age, and make it a serious (Question whether the 
paleolithic cultus will ever be ascertained. The discover)' of 
rude relics on the desert hills, several miles from the Nile, by 
Flmders Petrie, and of flints, near Thebes, in the Valley of the 
Nile, by Gen, Pitt Rivers, may prove the existence of man in 
Kg\*pt before the time of the pyramids; but they do not reveal 
the date of his appearance, nor the manner of his living, nor the 
character of his abodes. These rude relics, which are now under 
discussion, have been found in the gravels ot the Delaware and 
of the Ohio. They may prove to be human fabrications. If 
so. they will furnish the data for the geologist to study. One 
of the questions which will come up before him, is the time of 
the first ap|K*arance of man. The natunil histor)' of man has not 
been recorded by any fossils. All the evidence there is. is that 
furnished by these rude relics and a few human bones which 
have been discovered. What record is there more ? 

There are no houses or hearths, no pottery vessels, no do- 
mestic tools, no evidences of |)ermanent abode. If there are any 
traces of fire, they are so scattered and so mingled with tokens 
of a later age that they are ver\' uncertain d.ita for the archaeolo- 
gist, and are useful for the geologist for only that one (}uestion. 

\Vc go over the whole pre- historic period and find the stone 
age, the copper age, the bronze age, filled with the structures 
which not only iK-token the presence of man, but speak volumes 
concerning his habits and customs and modes of life, his relig- 
ious notions, his art forms, his architectural devices. We ask 
whether the advocates of the so-called paleolithic age have not 
been building too much on an uncertain foundation. It seems 
to be largely conjecture whether man who contended with the 
extinct animals had any home. The skulls of the Neanderthal 
man and the man of Spy and the Cro-magnon man may be ever 
so low in their character, yet they reveal nothing as to the char- 

•Tb#r« are m*f»llthlc nionumentJi and **pU-hou«««i" Id India and J«|Nin whlf*li 
w > iit bl» tb€w# In Orrat Ilr1t«ln. Tlirrr an^ no rucIi inoniirnrDU In Aiii«*rli*a. Kor 
tktftrtftMm •om* would a«ditM th« **b*rn>ira" to the Turanian racr, but the mega 
liUilc mooaarfita to tb« Aryan rara. 
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acter of their abodes. They came from the caves and not from 
the gravels. The bodies which have been found lately in the 
cave at Mentone signify nomore than do the few arrow-heads 
which are said to have been found in connection with the bones 
of the cave hyena and cave bear, in a large cave in the Ozark 
Mountains. The arrow-heads would shew that this last cave 
belongs to the neolithic age. Tombs are confined to the neolithic 
age; there are no tombs in the paleolithic age. From these, as 
well as the caves, we may ascertain the date of the earliest abodes. 
Some of the tombs indicate that the circular hut was the earliest 
abode, thus confirming the story of the kitchen-middens; others, 
however, are in the shape of deep earth caves, covered with various 
structures, pyramids, topes, treasure-houses, adoratorios, temples, 
tents. The sense of sacredness surrounds the house through- 
out the entire prehistoric age, and these temple tombs are only 
perpetuating the shape. The passage tombs have been quoted 
as proving that man lived during the ice age and constructed 
houses like the ice huts of the Eskimos. 

The Igloo of the Eskimos and the Yourtz of Siberia are fur- 
nished with passage-ways. They seem to be peculiar to the 
Hyperboreans. The passage tombs of Europe may perpetuate 
the style of house which prevailed during the time of the rein- 
deer, but it is noticeable that they were occupied by a race which 
diflTers from the so-called troglodyte, who by some are ascribed 
to the paleolithic age. We are not carried by any of those back 
of tile neolithic age, and will find it useless to make the relics, 
which have been so thoroughly studied by the archaeologists, the 
basis for a theory as to the houses. The cultus which prevailed 
during neolithic times is to be learned from the caves and the 
tombs. From these we learn the character of the earliest abodes 
of man ; but we know nothing of his abodes in the paleolithic age. 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE; 

OR, THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Bv Horatio Halr, M. A., F. R. S. C. 



[The iollowiDff twrny finit appeared in the Traoractiooii of the Royal 
SocielT of OMAdA tor 1891, under the title of **Laoiniaire aa aTcet of MeoUl 
Capacity," and was therein further described as *'aa attempt to demonetrat« 
the tme baide of anthjt>po]ofry/' The paper attracted conaiderable attention 
among ecienUflc men in diflerent oountriee, and wa^ reviewetl hy %*ery emi- 
nent writen with favorable comments and some friendly criticisms in such 
|ieriodicalsas**Nature,"**L'Anthrf>pologte"and the North American Review. 
It had the honor c>f being reprinteil in the Joarnal of the Anthru|ioloirical 
Insiitaie of Great Britain and Ireland A dcaire has lieen expressed in 
Tarioos qoarters that it shoud be republished also in this conntry. in some 
medium more general )v accessible than that in which it originally apfteared. 
In the present new addition, as it may be staled, an attempt hai l>eefi made 
to meet the objections of the courteous critics above referred to, as well as 
to correct a few errors and apply some deficiencies that have been noticed 
in the coarse of the revision.] 

X. — LANGUAGR A NATURAL FACULTV OF PRIMITIVK MAN. 

As man is beyond question the highest being in animated 
nature, it might reasonably be supposed that anthropology/Uhe 
science of man,^ would rank highest among the natural sciences. 
Not only, however, has that prerogative not bt^fn conceded to 
this science, but the curious lact must be recordt^d that only within 
the last decade has even an equality with the other sciences 
been at last, very slowly and grudgingly, allowed to it.* This 
recent acknowlt^dgment has been mainly due to two scientific 
developments, as they may be styled, both of the first import- 
ance. The earliest of these was the establishment of the tact, 
ascertained through the researches of Boucher de Perthes and 
his followers, of the great and hitherto unsuspected antiquity 
of man upon the earth. The other was the acceptance by tiie 
large majority of naturalists ot the doctrine of evolution, as appli- 
cable to the human species, along with all other parts of the 
creation. 

The reason why scientific men in general have hesitated so 
loog, and still hesitate, to accord to anthropology its true posi- 
tion among the sciences, is one which must be said to do them 
DO discredit. They have had what must be deemed a natural 
and reasonable feeling that this branch of science, as commonly 
studied, has do title to the special rank claimed lor it. If man 
It merely an ordinary animal, and is not separated from other 
anunab Dy a line as distinct as that which separates a tree from 
a stone, or a stone from a star, whv should he claim a whole 



•It «a« oot natll tb# Tear IHQ that Id ib« Am#neaD AMuctAilon lor tb« Advaar^ 
■Mat c»f MdcsM.at lu tliirtjflm anneal mretisg. antbnipolofy waa raiMd mun tb« 
teMble poamoo of a '*»ub— ctiop." or mar* a«panmaot uf aaoth«r ariaora. u> tbe 
wmmk 9t % AiU •aaaUPO.'* Two fmun latar. a alaiil lar ad vaaoa in dicnit/ 
!• tka ■rtaaat In CIM Britub Aaaodatloo. at lia flft j tblrd rocaUng. 
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main department of science to himself, and not be content with 
his modest "subsection*' along with the birds, the insects, the 
vegetables, and the other members of the great biological sec- 
tion? It must be admitted that the chief authorities in this 
science during the last thirty years, whether evolutionists or 
opponents of evolution, have offered no satisfactory reply to this 
objection. The reason of their failure is evident enough. With 
very few exceptions these eminent men- have deliberately put 
aside the teachings of comparative philology on this subject, and 
have had recourse solely to evidences drawn from physiology. 
Yet it is certain that the grand characteristic which distinguishes 
man from all other mundane beings is articulate speech. It is 
language alone which entitles anthropology to its claim to be 
deemed a distinct department ot science. Until this truth is 
clearly understood, scientific men in general will have a right to 
look askance upon the pretensions of a so-called science which 
has no established laws, lays down no definite principles, and 
puts forth no conclusions which claim any higher assurance 
than that of plausible conjectures. If geology or biology were 
in the same position, who would venture to claim for them the 
<listinction of true sciences? 

The two main grounds on which are rested the claims of 
language to be deemed the true basis of anthropology are: first, 
its position as the only certain test of the affinities of races ; and, 
secondly, its not less important position as the only sure test of the 
mental capacity of any race. The first of these grounds has 
been discussed in a former essay. In a paper read in 1887, at 
the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, under the title of "The True Basis of Ethnology," 
and published in the "Popular Science Monthly" for January, 
1888, under the title of "Race and Language," I endeavored to 
bring together the evidence and authorities in support of the prop- 
osition that in lanc^uage, and language alone, is to be found the 
true criterion of the genetic relationship of any two populations. 
It will be enough, perhaps, for the present to say that these argu- 
ments have been tersely and happily summed up by the most 
eminent ot living philologists, Prot. Max Muller, who, in the 
third lecture of his recent publication, "Three Lectures on the 
Science of Language and its place in General Education," fully 
accepts this proposition, and confirms it by many illustrations 
and arguments.* I may add the practical example of my dis- 
tinguished friend. Dr. D. G. Brinton, who in his admirable work, 
*'The American Race," has deliberately put aside all other 
tests, and has based his classification of the tribes of this conti- 
nent solely on the distinction of linguistic stocks. But in* refer- 
ring to this subject on the present occasion, my only object is 



*'*! agree with Mr. Horatio Hale that the mo.st satlRfaotory, nay the onlsr POMi* 
sible division of the haman race is that which is based on lang:uage."— "Three 
f Lectures," etc., p. 49. 
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to disclaim for myself any title to originality in the conclusions 
which have been thus powerfully sustained. These conclusions 
were derived from the writings of two American philologists of 
earlier days, Peter S. Duponceau and Albert Gallatin (both, in- 
deed, ol European birih—the one French and the other Swiss), 
who in their works laid the foundation of American ethnology; 
and their conclusions have lH*en sustained bv a very eminent 
authority, Theodore Waiiz, once deemed, before the present 
physical school acquired its undue predominance, the chief of 
German anthropologists. The first volume of his great work. 
••Anthropology of Primitive Races/' was translated and pub- 
lished in London in 1863 for the Anthropological 8oi;iety of that 
city, as the l)est existing introduction to the science for whose 
study the society was established. In this volume he lays down 
the proposition, and i.lustrates it with abundance of facts and 
arguments, that 'Mhe scientific method at present applied in 
comparative philology possesses a higher degree of authentic- 
ity, and oflirrs better guarantees for its results, than the methods 
ol' physical anthropology and craniology." He shows also the 
futility of the common objection that men may change their lan- 
guage, but not their physical appearance. As he points out, 
and as history confirms, no people ever yet changed its language 
until it had become so intimately mingled with another people 
as to receive from them, along with their language, a large in- 
fusion ol their blood. The common — one might almost say the 
vulgar — instance on the other side is that of the negro, or rather 
the ••negroid'* populations of the southern United States and 
the West Indies. All these populations speak some language 
ot Aryan origin, and on the principles of linguistic ethnology 
should be regarded as Aryans — which, say the objectors, they 
certainly are not. But this assertion simply betrays in those 
who make it an ignorance both of historical facts and of scien- 
tific principles. The name of Aryan originated in ancient Bac- 
tria and northern Flindostan. ^me three or four thousand 
years ago a light-hued people, composed of wandering herds- 
men, descended from the northwest, in Tartar-like hordes, upon 
the plains of northern India, then occupied by swarthy tribes, 
whose descendants are now known as ••Dravidians'* and •*Kola- 
rians.** These communities of Indian negroes, as far south as 
the Godavery river, were subdued, and in great part aKsorbed, 
by the invading bands. Other conquering hordes of the same 
light-hued race descended upon southern Europe, overpowered 
and assimilated its brown-skinned (K>pulations (probably of 
North African origin), received their southern color, and gave 
them their own northern language. If we give the name of Aryan 
to the dusky people of northern Ilindostan and the brunette 
nations of southern Europe, why should we refuse it to the 
swarthy people of America, who speak languag**s of the same 
stock and have probably an equal infusion of Arj-an blood f 
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It should be borne in mind that among the negroid communities 
in the United States and the West Indies very few individuals 
of pure African blood remain. There is probably not one in a 
hundred, certainly not one in ten, who has not some infusion of 
Aryan blood. In our scientific classification the Aryo-Dravid- 
ian nations of Hindostan and the Aryo-Iberian nations of south- 
ern and western Europe are all styled Aryans. Is there any 
good reason tor refusing the same style to the Aryo- African 
mhabitants of America ? The only reason (and that not a sci- 
entific one) is the sentiment that the negroid Africans stand on 
a lower intellectual grade than that of the negroid Dravidians 
or the swarthy Iberians. If such a prejudice exists, the surest 
waj- of dispelling it is by a study of the original languages of 
these races. It will appear that many of the African languages 
stand on at least as high a grade as that of the Iberian or Dra- 
vidian tongues. And this, it may be added, is not saying little, 
tor the character of these tongues evinces a high intellectual 
capacity in the people who speak them. 

We are thus brought to the main subject to which the pres- 
ent essay is devoted — the consideration of language as a test of 
mental capacity. And here it is just that a tribute should be 
paid to the candor and discernment evinced by Darwin in rela- 
tion to this subject* a discernment which contrasts markedly 
with the blindness of some of his followers, who are physiolo- 
gists and nothing else. The transcendent value of language in 
the intellectual equipment of the human species was clearly 
apparent to him. I quote the whole of the striking paragraph 
(section 73 of "The Descent of Man") in which his views are 
set forth: "Man in the rudest state in which he now exists is 
the most dominant animal that has ever appeared on this earth. 
He has spread more widely than any other highly organized 
form ; and all others have yielded before him. He manifesUy owes 
this immense superiority to his intellectual faculties, to his social 
habits, which lead him to aid and defend his fellows, and to his 
corporeal structure. The supreme importance of these char- 
acters has been proved by the final arbitrament of the battle for 
life. Through his powers of intellect, articulate language has 
been evolved, and on this his wonderful advancement has mainly 
depended. As Mr. Chauncy Wright remarks: *A psycholog- 
ical analysis of the faculty of language shows that even the 
smallest proficiency in it might require more brain power than 
the greatest proficiency in any other direction.' He has in- 
vented and is able to use various weapons, tools, traps, etc., 
with which he defends himself, kills or catches prey, and other- 
wise obtains food. He has made rafts or canoes for fishing or 
crossing over to neighboring fertile islands. He has discovered 
the art of making fire, by which hard and stringy roots can be 
rendered digestible, and poisonous roots or herbs innocuous. 
This discovery of fire, probably the greatest ever made by man. 
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cxccptinf^ lanjjuagef dates from before the dawn ol history. 
These several inventions, by which man in the rudest state has 
become so pre-eminent, are the direct results of the development 
of his powers of observation, memory, curiosity, imagination 
and reascKi. I cannot, therefore, understand how it is tnat Mr. 
Wallace maintains that 'natural selection could only have en- 
dowed the savage with a brain a little superior to that of an 
ape.' *• 

To the views so eloquently and convincingly expressed, only 
one quaiitkation seems to he required; but that is one of the 
greatest importance. Articulate language is spoken of as an 
acquired art, a "discovery of man." li the habit of walking 
upright w*as a discovery of man, then in the same sense we may 
doubtless accept the use of speech as his discovery. But from 
what we know of the bodily structure of the human species, we 
are >ure that the first members of that species, however they 
may have come into existence, must, after passing the period of 
infancy, have assumed the upright position. And from our 
knowledge of the vocal organs and the brain of the human 
species, we may be equally sure that the first human beings 
who had passed beyond the infantile stage must have spoken to 
one another in articulate language. Furthermore, as we have 
every reason to believe that the first human beings were as tall, 
as strong, and as active as any of their descendants, so we have 
equally good reason to lielieve that the language which they 
spoke w*as as well constructed and as expressive as any language 
that is now spoken. 

This assertion may at first thought seem startling, but I be- 
lieve that the more carefully it is considered and discussed, the 
more clearly its reasonableness will be apparent. Fortunately, 
however, we are not reduced to mere analogical reasoning for 
evidences of its truth. This can be abundantly shown by an 
analysis of the languages spoken bv those tribes of men who, 
in the opinion of all anthropologists, are now in the lowest stages 
ol cuhure. If it shall appear that some of these languages are 
as well organized and as expressive as those of the most civil- 
ized nations, it will be evident that the capacity for speech, like 
the capacity for walking erect, has nothing to do with culture, 
and that, as I have elsewhere said, to talk of "barbarous lan- 
guages^ is as absurd as it would be to talk of barbarous com- 
plexions, barbarous hair, or barbarous lungs. 

It is deserving of remark chat for the materials of the study 
into which we are now about to enter, we shall be indebted 
almost entirely to the labors of missionaries. There can be little 
question that one reason why linguistic anthropology, which 
treats man as an intellectual and moral being, has of Tate years 
been superseded by physical anthropology, which treats him as 
a dumb brute, is that the pursuit of the latter science — if science 
it can be called — is so infinitely the easier. To measure hum- n 
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bodies and human bones; to compute the comparative numbers 
of blue eyes and black eyes in any community; to determine 
whether the section of a human hair is circular, or oval, or 
oblong; to study and compare the habits of various tribes of 
man, as we would study and compare the habits of beavers and 
bees; these are tasks which are comparatively simple. But the 
patient toil and protracted mental exertion required to penetrate 
into the mysteries of a strange language (often without the aid 
of an interpreter), and to acquire a knowledge profound enough 
to afford the means of determining the intellectual endowments 
of the people who speak it, are such as very few men of science 
have been willing to undergo. Only in rare cases has a Lepsius 
among the Nubians, or a Washington Matthews among the 
Hidatsas and Navajos, been found equal to the task. Many 
have gathered vocabularies, which have been useful in determ- 
ining the affiliations of races, but which, unfortunately, at the 
same time, through their necessary imperfections, have given 
rise to gross errors, such as the current opinions that the lan- 
guages spoken by barbarous people are poor in expression, have 
few general or abstract terms, have no substantive verbs, and 
no real inflections. For the proofs which enable us to dispel 
these errors, and to disclose the true character of these lan- 
guages and the capacity of the people who speak them, we are 
indebted mainly to the enlightened and indefatigable efiorts of 
missionary zeal. 

II. — AN AMERICAN EXAMPLE. — THE ATHAPASCANS, NORTH AND 

SOUTH. 

One of the most remarkable products of this zeal is the huge 
folio volume of the Rev. Father E. Petitot, on the language of the 
"Dene-Dindjie" Indians, published in 1876 by the distinguished 
explorer, M. Alphonse L. Pinart, in his valuable "Bibliotheque 
de Linguistique et d'Ethnographie Americaines," and represent- 
ing the results of twenty years of labor in one of the most un- 
inviting regions of the earth. The *'Dene-Dindiie** are the 
Indians known to American ethnologists as Athapascans (a 
name given to them by Gallatin in his well-known "Synopsis 
of the Indian Tribes"), — and later and more generally as the 
Tinneh people. Tinne^ dene^ dhidjie are three of the numer- 
ous dialectical forms which the word for *' man" assumes in 
the numerous septs composing the northern branch of this 
great family, occupying the whole of that North American 
Siberia which spreads (south of the Eskimo) from Hudson 
Bay on the east to Alaska on the west, including also the north- 
ern interior ot British Columbia and part of its sea-coast. It is 
a dreary region of rocks and marshes, of shallow lakes and 
treacherous rivers, ofltering no attractions except such as the 
hunter finds in the numerous fur-bearing animals which roam 
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over it and aflford to the native tribes a precarious siubsistence. 
When this resource fails, they live on lichens, which they gather 
from the rocks. Their d wellinfrs are tents of skins, or rude huts 
made of the boughs of the stunted trees which here and there 

Eow in the scanty soil. The people live in small scattered 
nds, with little of what can be called a social organization. 
M. Petitot depicts them with a strictly impartial pencil. 

In bodily aspect, he tells us, they diflrr from the Eskimo, and 
resemble more nearly their southern neighbors, particularly the 
Sioux. They are tall and slender, with high but receding fore- 
heads, wide cheek-bones, and prominent brows, beneath which 
the large eyes gleam with an ophidian lustre. The heavy up- 
per eyelid, a little oblique, lends often to the glance something 
peculiarly suspicious and distrustful. The straight shining bl.ick 
hair descends in heavy locks over the eyes and shoulders. The 
color varies, but though clear, is never so white as that of 
Europeans, having always a tinge of brown. 

In character the Tinneh people unite, in our author*s opinion, 
the usual delects of savages with more good qualities than are 
ordinarily combined with these detects. Their hard life makes 
them selfish, proud, severe towards women and old and weak 
people- -though blindly indulgent to their children— and also 
cowardly, lazy and deceitful. But he adds, **how many other 
vices commonly ascribed to savages are unknown to ihem.^** 
They are humane and gentle to their equals,— are sober and 
averse to strong liquor; they are not vindictive; theft, rage and 
violence are unknown among them. They are eager lor instruc- 
tion, and inquire about everything, like children. Thev do not 
lack sagacitv and penetration; but he adds the remark which 
will Inr found Mgniticant — "their intelligence is evidently in the 
twaddling clothes of infancy; their t;iculties are, so to speak, 
benumbed or shackled by a bar, which is nothing else than that 
forced and abnormal condition which we style barbarism/^ 

The language spokrn by these people, as it is fully analvzed 
and minutely set forth bv the author, is one of the most rt- mark- 
able emanations of the human intellect. It possesses all the 

aualiiies and constitutrnK which persons not familiar with the 
isi'overies of modem philology are wont to regard as |K'Cul:.ir 
to highly cultiviiti'd idioms- -capacity lor varied e.xpres^i^ n, 
wealth of inflections, aptitude lor word-formation, the sub^^»n- 
tive verb in ditlerent forms, and many auxiliary verbs. To ;!ive 
even an outline of ihis extraordinary language would take us 
beyond the reasonable limit of such an essay as the present. A 
few examples, selected as fair specimens, must suffice.* 

The primary roots of the Tinneh language, as of the S*. ns- 
crit, are all monosx llabic, and usually have a signification <>1 a 

•III th» «<»r<la of ibr abftrtcinal laniruagf* quole<1 In ihla i^ar^r, ^ht* "iM'lriiiiAr> 
onlH<crB|v|))" rui«lirrn«niplc>}r<l. Tl.r ri«-fiiriii»< f ihi* nrtht gini I > tii»} brliiUflj 
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general or abstract character; thus, thay^ sand, really signifies 
*Hhe minute, aecomposed object"; shion signifies age, maturity; 
tthen^ bone, is understood propeny to mean "the long hollow 
object." From these are made secondary roots by prefixing or 
adding a particularizing vowel— May^, minute, broken \np;edjion^ 
ancient ; etthcRn^ bone. There are other derived roots or 
'"themes" formed by prefixing to the simple foots various part- 
icals, as de^ dcBy ne^ kwe^ in^ sometimes with «t slight euphonic 
change in the root. Thus, from thay (the minute, sand-like ob- 
ject), we have dedhay (the dk pronounced like th in this)^ mean- 
ing salt (that which resembles sand); from shion we have nel- 
shiotiy grown up (that which has come to maturity); from ithen 
we have dcBlihcBn^ hard (/. ^., bone-like), and with two particles, 
tn and kwe^ prefixed and combmed, replacing the initial conso- 
nants of the roots, inkwene^ hollow and long (like a bone). 

One of the most notable of these derived forms is the word 
lor man, Ni or ne (which, as a monosyllable, usually has the 
consonant duplicated, — nni or nne^ — to express an emphatic pro- 
nunciation is the Tinneh root-word lor^'eanh." The particle 
de (otherwise in various dialects pronounced rf/, te^ ti^ t(B^ ihe^ 
etc.), which convevs the meaning of "that which i^ of," or "that 
which pertains to," is prefixed to this monosyllable to form the 
derivative term tor man (tinne^ dene^ etc.) already referred to. 
Man is pre-eminently the being that pertains to the earth. The 
word corresponds, not with the Latin vir^ but with homOy and 
in its plural acceptation means "people." It is used, like the 
German man and the French on (a contraction of homme\ as an 
indefinite personal pronoun in phrases corresponding to the "waw 
sag/" and "£?« rf//" of those languages. {Dene asePni^ on me Pa 
dit; dene zeUi^ on imite). It even becomes, on occasions, an in- 
definite article (but generally in an abbreviated form), when 
referring to human beings or to parts of the human body, as 
with eCa^ father, deneVa^ a father (lit., some one's father); iWa, 
hand, deninla^ a hand (i. e., some one's hand). The working of 
the combined powers of deduction, abstraction, and generaliza- 
tion has rarely been exhibited in any language more strikingly 
than in the formation and use ot this word. 

It is, however, as might be expected, in the Tinneh verb that 
the capabilities of the language in the way of expression are 
most fully shown. In many other American languages, as is 
well known, the verb possesses an immense variety of minutely 
expressive forms, which, when these languages were first studied, 
awakened much wonder and admiration. Later on, when the 
physiolorricMl and "brutal" view of anthropology overpowered 

described in t he plirHHe "vowels a8 III IiMlian (orGermai)), cohhoiihii H^^in Engltsh.'* 
The only a<ldiiii>iiK lieie required are thecc U» re^n n> nt tliesiiori 1/ in but (French eu, 
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lor a time its philological and intellectual aspect, a period of 
depreciation set in. Even the always candid and usualiv careful 
Darwin was so far influenced by the arfjuments of his ill-informed 
followers that he allowed himself to speak slifi^htingly of *Hhe ex- 
tremely complex and ref>ular constructicm of many barbarous 
languages,** as a sign of immaiuriiy and imperfection. If extreme 
complexity in language is a mark of low organization, the Greek 
of Plato and the Arabic of Avicenna mu9i take a very humble 
rank. On the other hand, if irregularity of grammar gives a 
claim to admiration, then the most complex of American lan- 
guages, the Iroquois, Al^onkin, and Tinneh, may fairly rank 
beMde those exceedingly irregular tongues*, the Homeric Greek 
and the V'edaic Sanscrit — both of which, it might be added, 
should, in reference to the condition of the people who spoke 
them, be classed as ^^barbarous languages,** — so little did Darwin, 
or rather his authorities, with all their classical attainments, 
know of the first principles of modern philological science. To 
find «i perfectly regular language we must look, not to barbarous 
tribes or civilized nations, but to the inventors of Volapiik and 
other artificial creations of the art. It will not be necessarv to 
dwell on the points in which the forms of the Tinneh verb resem- 
ble more especially those common to it with others of the highly 
organized American languages — the numerous conjugations, the 
pronominal transitions from subject to object, and the like. But 
certain special facts must be noticed which will show its claim to 
be ranked in the intellectual scale on the same level with the 
most notable linguistic families of the old world. It possesses and 
consttuiily employs the substantive verb in various forms. The 
root ot the principal form is //, of whirh the present tense, with 
the personal pronoun prefixed, is as follows: 

eUi^ I am. i<//i. we two are. yaidli, we are. 

fuWi, thoa art. aii, ye two are. vatifi, ?e are. 

efUi, he is. ikm/t, they two are. k^fifonli^ tbcy are. 

Examples — dini' nenli^ thou art a man {homo es)\ uya enlt\ he 
IS Mshamed; neztm €slt\ I am good. 

Exactly as in the Aryan languages, this substantive verb 
becomes an auxiliary verb in forming secondary ten.<ies of other 
verbs With certain particles, ira, m?, etc., prefixed to the root 
/i, it helps to make the future or conditional form, thus resemb- 
ling, as .M. Petitot remarks, the English shall, will, should, and 
would. Thus, da€di\ thev say, has in the future or ^eventual** 
lense, daediwaJlt\ they will or would say. 

Another very common auxiliary verb has for its root /<f, con- 
sidered by M. Petitot to be the same as the word hand^ which 
is la or U in different dialects. He compares its use as an aux- 
iliary and in other respects to that ot the English do. It may 
be well to give a part of its conjugation, to show the error of 
the common notion, — which was long since exposed by Dupon- 
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ceau, but constantly crops up, — that American languages have 
not proper inflections, but only agglutinative forms: 

PBESENT TBN8E. PAST TBNSS. 

(wT/, I do. adcnly^, we do. cuTa^ I did. cuiaUya, we did. 

ane/^, thou dost, adaut^^ ye do. anenla, thou didst. adauVa, ye did. 

anU, he does. adanl^, they do. ankiy he did. adankiythey did. 

The difference between anUj he does, and anla^ he did, is as 
clearly inflective as that which exists in Latin between fact^ and 
fecit. Many still more striking examples could be given; but 
for any who have studied these languages they will be needless. 
We may turn to certain classes of verbs which vary in their 
terminations and forms of conjugation according to the nature 
of the actions or ideas which they express, such as "verbs of 
motion,** "instrumental verbs," "verbs ot mental action," and 
the like. That there should exist in a language of wandering 
savages a distinct class of verbs with peculiar terminations en- 
tirely devoted to expressing the operations ot the mind will 
seem to many persons surprising. The surprise, however, will 
proceed wholly from that prejudice of race which refuses to 
regard the people of other and especially of less cultured races 
than our own as endowed with natural capacities equal, and 
possibly superior, to those which governed our forefathers in 
the formation of our speech. 

The "verbs of mental actions" comprise all verbs expressive 
of operations of the intellect and feelings^ including thought, 
mental suffering, passion, will, and the like. They are classed 
in no fewer than eight conjugations, distinguished by their ter- 
minations, each conjugation having its own special form in the 
present, past and future tenses. Thus yenessAen^ I think, of the 
second conjugation, has in the preterite yenidhi^ I thought, and 
in the future (or "eventual") yenusshi^ I shall or may think. 
JVaosshcBTy I commit, has for preterite naosthilshar^ and for its 
future nawussthir. It should be observed (as the last example 
may indicate) that the expression "mental actions" includes in 
this language a much wider scope than might at first thought be 
suspected. To this class belong not merely verbs meaning to pity, 
to trust, to hate, to aspire, and the like, but the verbs to punish, 
to forbid, to be free, to be hungry, (i. e., to desire food), to kill, 
(indicating an action of the will), and even to die, which is ap- 
parently regarded as the cessation of mental power. 

Any neuter or intransitive verb may be made transitive or 
receive a causative signification by inserting the sound of /, de- 
rived from hy to do. Thus yenidhen signifies he thinks, while 
"he thinks him good" would be fiezun ye yentldhen^ lit. "good 
him he deems. So danuisary we weep; da-ne-nuPtsary we 
cause thee to weep, where da is we, ne is thee, and the inserted 
/ (which is aspirated for emphasis) puts the verb in the causa- 
tive form. 

NoTs—In ihA lAflt sentence In the note at the beginning of this artiole read **edl- 
tiou" for addition, and "supply'' for apply. 
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ANCIENT ETRURIA. 
By Thomas \Vn>oN. 

Etruria is almost pre-historic. It lies in that vista of the 
past which is almost entirely beyond the pale of history. The 
lew dim and cloudy patches of tradition which have come to us 
through the classic historian arc hardly worthy the name of 
history. Tested by the archacologic discoveries of modern times, 
they arc growing less certain and less trustworthy; and yet they 
were of great benefit. By them the archxologist came to know 
of the existence of the Etruscan people ; he was enabled to search 
for the archa:ologic evidence, and when found to recognize it as 
Etruscan. In this way Etruria had a great advantage over other 
prc-historic countries, for without this knowledge, slight though 
it may have been, the discover)' of Etruria and its people might 
have been postponed along with other pre-historic peoples until 
the present century. 

Etruria occupied that part of ancient Italy which lies in the 
form of a crescent, bordering on the Mediterranean sea. west of 
the Tiber and Appcnines. with the southern horn at Rome and 
the northern in the neighborhood of Spezzia Florence. Arczzo, 
Gobbio and Todi, with the Apennines, indicate generally the 
eastern boundar>'. There may have been outlying colonies on 
the north and on the south, but this was Etruria proper. North, 
Etruria Circumpadana; south, Etruria Campaniana. The sub- 
divisions of this territory are unknown, but there were twelve 
capital cities. These cities are believed to have been the follow- 
ing, beginning as to localit>', on the south: Veii, eleven miles 
north of Rome, Caere (or Cervetri, the modem name), Tarquinii 
(Cometo), Fallerii, Vetulonia. Volsinii, Rusellae, Clusium (or 
Chiusi), Perusia (or Perugia), Cortona, Arretium (or Arezzo), and 
Volterrae. 

There were many other cities. These were only the capitals. 
In some cases the occu{)ation of the site has continued into 
modem times. Cervetri, Orvieto, Chiusi, Perugia, Cortona. 
Arezzo are modern cities upon ancient sites. Some, indeed 
many of them, retain traces of Etruscan architecture and occu- 
pation. But other of these cities have been deserted so long ago 
that the memor>' of man runneth not to the contrary. Veii, 
Tarquinii. Vulci. Vetulonia, Volsinii, Rusellae, Volterrae are 
some of them. There is nothing to indicate to the common eye 
that these spots were once great cities. Here and there a bit 
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of pottery, a worked stone, or some such article, or perhaps an 
irregular mound, or ditch, is all that remains to tell the tale, 
and it — the tale — has remained untold and unknown how many 
centuries, one cannot even guess, but far back into the Roman 
Republic, and possibly into the time of the Roman kings. 

GOVERNMENT. 

There does not seem to have been any one city capital of the 
province or country, nor' does there seem to have been any cen- 
tral government. Each city (and we may suppose, with it the 
surrounding country) seems to have had a government of its 
own, but its form, its power, or its duties are almost unknown 
beyond the fact that it had a governor, or head man, who was 
called Lucumo or Lucumone. Each city could, apparently, 
make war or peace without the intervention or consent of th^ 
others, yet they could, and did, combine for both. In this re- 
spect they seem to have been somewhat in the form of a federal 
republic — each city being sovereign for some purposes, and com- 
bining all the cities for other purposes. 

The Lucomones appear to have been the head of the church, 
as well as of the state, and to have combined the functions of 
high priest with those of governor. How the Lucumones were 
selected is not known. They may have been wise men, augurs, 
prophets, and so had some divine commission, real or pretended. 
There was no monarchy and no king, so far as we know. 

RELIGION. 

The Etruscans had a religion, of course. It was on the same 
general plan as that of the Greeks and Romans — with gods of 
different attributes and for different purposes. They seem to 
have had, as it were, private gods — the Lares and Penates — for 
each household; the figures, made of bronze and terra cotta, are 
still found in the tombs. There seems to have been less indi- 
viduality, less opportunity for independent action or belief, than 
among the Greeks and Romans. There was more mysticism. 
Their, gods seem to have been more exclusive. Their great 
gods could only be consulted by the authorized priestly authority 
at the appointed times and after the requisite ceremonies. Their 
decisions, as made through the priests, were more absolute. In 
this way they more resembled the Druids. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The Etruscans had a language and must have had a litera- 
ture. Roman historians mention indefinitely the fact that there 
were Etruscan writers of history, tragedy, song, hymns, etc., etc., 
etc. These have all perished and I he world has no means of 
their recovery. The inscriptions, sometimes painted, sometimes 
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engraved on their tombs, can be, and have been, studied at 
leisure. Although the Etruscan alphabet is well known and the 
Etruscan words are easily rendered into living languages, yet 
their meaning when thus rendered is unknown. All the learn* 
ing and labor bestowed on them has. in this regard, been with* 
out result beyond the defining our want uf knowledge. These 
inscriptions have been discovered until they number thousands. 
The cardinal numbers, from one to six. the names of which 
were given on the .sides of a cube of dice; but their order — which 
IS one and which is six — is unknown. The numerals, known to 
us as Roman, were really Etruscan. The writing* both of 
figures and letters, was usually from right to left, though in* 
stances have been found to the contrary. 

ART AND ARCHITECTURK. 

The Etruscans were skilled in both. Their principal arts 
were painting, sculpture, principally in relief, engraving always 
intaglio on the Scarabei and by incised lines on their bronze, 
the working of precious metals, and the making and decoration of 
pottery. These arts are principally known to us by the preser- 
vation ot objects in the tombs. 

The art of Etruria, like its civilization, had many epochs. 
Some of these epochs show great similarity with Grecian art, 
others with Egyptian art. The relations of these, especially the 
latter, is unknown. 

The sculpture, the engraving, and the working of precious 
stones and metals were unique. They seem to bear no relation 
with that of any other people, if we may except the form of the 
scarab with that of Egypt. 

Gold- work ing was carried to a high degree of excellence 
by the Etruscans. Their ancient .style has been revived and 
become fashionable in the modern world. Its peculiarity con- 
sisted of the decoration of what would otherwise be a plain sur- 
face, by minute balls, almost specks, of gold thickly dotted over 
it.* The only place where similar jewelry of the pre-historic 
times has ever been found was in the Crimea, and to the north- 
east of the HIack sea. 

The ceramic art of Etruria was carried to a high degree of 
perfection. The size and number of its examples, their elaborate 
and difficult convolutions, the purity and elegance of form, the 
firmness and delicacy of handling and design in the decorations, 
together with the fragility and fineness of the substance, show 
that the Etruscians ranked high as artists in clay and terra cotta. 
I reserve di.scussion of sculpture and |)ainting until I speak ot 
the tombs and the vases, which combine the greater portion of 
these two Etruscan arts. 
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Of architecture but lew examples remain. A few years ago 
it could have been said that there were no remains of any.Etrus- 
can temple, palace, church, or house; not one was to be seen, 
even in its ruins, nor has any one. ever been seen so as to be 
described by a person worthy of credence. This was true until 
the summer of 1887, when the ruins of a temple were discovered 
at Falerii. 

Walls, possibly some gates, and the tombs with their con- 
tents, are all that remain of Jthe architecture, in fact, of the civil- 
ization of these ancient peoples. All else seems to have been 
swept away by, or during the Roman conquest, alnd to have 
perished before the advent of the reliable Roman historian. The 
walls around some of the Etruscan cities, Cortona, Perugia, 
Fiesole, Volterrae, with two or three gates, the upper parts re- 
constructed (for example, those at Perugia, by the Emperor 
Augustus), the tombs, especially at Corneto, Orvieto and Chiusi, 
the arch of the tomb of the Gran'Duca, the arches over the aque- 
ducts or sewer at Cloaca Marta near Corneto, and the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome, the walls and arches of Roma Quadrata, and 
those on the Aventine Hill (for these are believed to have been 
the work of Etruscans); these are about all that are left to us. 

These arches were, without doubt, the work of the Etruscans. 
That they were the inventors of the arch is shown in several 
ways. It is conceded even by the Roman historian that the 
arches in the walls around Roma Quadrata were the earliest 
work belonging to Roman civilization, and that they were built 
by Etruscan workmen. 

The walls which have just been mentioned bear their own 
evidence of being Etruscan, and the arches in them show the 
various stages of progress until they arrived at the perfect arch 
shown in the earliest Roman work 

The arch of Cloaca Marta and Cloaca Maxima are evidences 
of the excellence of Etruscan architecture and the skill of 
Etruscan workmen. But the finest example which I saw. and 
the one which filled me with admiration, was the arch ot the 
Tomba di Gran'Duca near Chiusi. It was a round, barrel arch, 
twelve and one-half feet long, nine feet and nine inches wide 
(the span of the arch), with blocks of stone from two to four 
feet long and twelve to eighteen inches thick, laid without cement, 
yet perfect in all its parts; water-tight, without a slip or break in 
any joint, and yet rivaling in its antiquity the foundations of 
Rome. 

THE TOMBS. 

The tombs of Etruria are of several kinds, and with many 
differences between them. These differences are believed to 
indicate different epochs of civilization, and by the methods of 
study, comparison, locality, position, and sometimes super-posi- 
tion, together with the identities or similarities of objects found 
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therein — means all known to archaeologists — they have been en- 
abled to decide upon some chronologic order to those tombs. 

The earliest belonged to the bron/c age and are not at all 
Ktruscan. «ilthou^h found in Ktruria. They are distinguished 
a.N a place of sepulchure by the presence of incinerated lK>nes 
placed in what is called '*hut urns," accom|Kinied by the cutting 
impU-mcnts {K'culiar to the bronze age. These urns were m«ide 
of clay, baked black, in the form of a hut. nnmd. though occa- 
sionally oval, from one to two feet in diameter, with a conical 
roof nearly the same height. They had a lar^e door, or opening 
in the side, by means of which the ashes were placed within. I 
have prepared a representation of a series of the Ktru^can tombs 
which are now on exhibition at the National Museum. The 
first and earliest is called Tomba a Pozzo, or well -tomb — no named 
for being m the form of a well. Number one of the .series is a 
jKroendicular section representing the onchalf of such a tomb. 
A circular hole was dug, say three feet in diameter and four or 
five feet in depth. The bottom was paved with pebbles, and 
around the sides a certain height, leaving a hole in the center, 
in which was placed the pot or urn containing the incinerated 
bones. The hole, with the urn inside, was covered with a large, 
flat stone; more pebbles were laid on its top, first regularly, then 
irregularly, and then filled up with earth. Whether there was 
any monument erected or mark placed over such a tomb is not 
known, but no indications thereof have been found. These 
tombs or graves are found in the greatest number in the neigh- 
b(»rhood of Chiusi. They arc scattered indiscriminately over 
the face of the country, but principally upon the hills where they 
apfx-ar to have been preserved by the forest growth. Compara- 
tively few have been found in the lower or level lands, but this 
may possibly be accounted for by the centuries of cultivation. 

Apparently the next in chronological order are the Tombe a 
Fosse, or ditch tombs. These are made after the manner of the 
usual grave of the present day. The burial was by inhuma- 
tion and not by incineration. A smaller ditch was made at the 
bottom of the grave, leaving a ledge along each side; the bcnly 
was placed in this smaller ditch in a recumbent position, with 
the intended offerings or objects ; and the fosse or ditch was 
covered with stone slabs, fitting closely, and supported on the 
ledge on each side. In opening these tombs the stones are 
broken with sledge hammers by the workmen and piled up at 
either end of the grave. The original of the copy now in the 
Sati(»nal Museum was opened in the presence of myself, Mrs. 
WiUon and Violet, at Cor net o. in March, 1886. 

Succeeding these are the Topnbc a Cttmtra, or chambered 
tomb. These were made in the form of a chamber or room, with 
a horizontal entrance through the door on the same level as the 
bottom of the tomb. The example shown in the National Museum 
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comes from Orvieto and was tomb No. 98 in the excavation 
made by Signor Ricardo Mancini during the year 1886. We 
assisted at the excavation, spending a week at work in the cem- 
etery. Much of the pottery now displayed in fragments in the 
two cases in the National Museum came from this tomb. I 
found here the Etruscan scarab I now wear. I had it mounted. 
There appeared to be a street of tombs, with doors and entrances 
therefrom, as shown. Some of the doors are but huge slabs of 
stone, which have to be moved bodily in order to obtain entrance, 
while others are, as here shown, hung on pivots and can be 
opened and closed. Such is the door at the Tomba di Gran 'Duca 
at Chiusi. A pair of such doors — originals— are to be seen in 
the Museo Fiana at Orvieto and another at the Etruscan Museum 
in Florence. In these tombs a bench was left on either side, and 
sometimes across the end, for the reception of the body, which 
was place i thereon in a recumbent position. Occasionally a 
burial by incineration was made in these tombs, the urn contain- 
ing the burnt bones being placed on the floor at the extreme end. 
The furniture of this tomb at the museum is original and genu- 
ine. It was a virgin tomb, having never been violated. This is 
exceedingly rare, most of the Etruscan tombs having been 
opened in ancient times, many of them more than once. It is 
the belief of archaeologists that they have been opened first to 
despoil them of their precious metals, then for the objects of 
bronze and pottery, and, lastly, possibly for the sake of the cut 
stone of which the tombs were constructed. Some were visited 
only once or twice, but it is rare to find them virgin, as was this. 

Next in order, possibly only a variation of the last division, 
are the painted tombs. These are chambered tombs, sometimes 
of many chambers. They are approached by a stairway cut in 
the solid rock or clay, descending from twenty to forty steps 
from the surface to the door of entrance. There is frequently a 
vestibule; sometimes but one large chamber, and in some cases 
with lateral chambers. These are literally houses for the dead, 
excavated out of the solid tufa rock, and being ten to twenty 
feet beneath the surface. Occasionally they have been excavated 
out of the hillside, with an entrance on the level, instead of de- 
scending. The bodies were placed in sarcophagi and ranged 
around the chamber on the benches of solid rock. The tomb of 
the Tarquinii at Cervetri is thirty-five feet square, with two sup- 
porting pillars, with benches in double tiers, rock hewn, and 
niches above them, sufficient in all to contain fifty corpses, while 
on the walls above are scratched or painted the epitaphs of the 
dead, in which the name of Tarquin appears no less than thirty- 
five times, or over thirty-five bodies. On these walls, in this 
style of tomb, are found the paintings which give to them the 
name of painted tombs. 

The painted tombs are exclusively Etruscan. They have been 
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discovered in many localities, but the (greatest number are at 
Corneto. These have been excavated and put in order. They 
have a guardian and are under lock and key, and arc usually the 
projK'rty of the government. 

Ix*t me descrit>e the necropolis of Taniuinii, and with it some 
of the painted tombs: Tarquinii was the ancient city, Corneto is 
the modern. The former was situated, as was usual for Ktruscan 
cities.onatongueorpoint of land of the high plateau attheoriginal 
level formed by the tufa rock, wht-n it was deposited during the 
outburst from the neighboring, but now extinct, volcanoes. This 
tuia has lx*en eroded by the streams which, forming their little 
valleys, left the original plateau with p<^ints or tongucs*of land, 
surrounded on two or three sides by precipices from fifty to one 
hundred feet or more in height. On these points, overlooking these 
precipices, nearly all Ktruscan cities in the south were built. They 
were cho>en evidently a*? places of great natural strength. The 
stream which cut the ravine and formed the valley left a corrcs- 
|>i»nding plateau u{x>n its opposite side, and this plateau was the 
cemetery. Such was the {)Osition of most of the Ktruscan cities 
and cemeteries. 

Stand with mc on the battlements of the old castle at Cormto, 
Itself a ruin of no mean antitjuity. We face westward. At the 
foot «>f the preci]>icc below us flows the little river Marta on its 
Southward coiirsr to join the .sea. To our left, between us .md 
the blue Mediterranean, lie the marshes, or plains, so full of 
deadly miasma that no one dares dwell there during the summer. 
On our rij^ht is the little ravine, or valley, that separates our 
precipice from its felKiw of the same height opposite. On that 
plateau stood the once proud and populous city of Tarquinii, 
one of the capitals of Ktruria. On our plateau stands the com- 
paratively modern town of Corneto. while stretching off behind 
us on the same ridge was the necropolis. 

On (»ne of these plateaux was the city of the living; on the 
other the city of the dead, and this was in those far-away a^cs 
long iK'lbre the history of man began. Then one of these 
plateaux was life, activity, intelligence, science, art, and hist«'ry; 
and the other was silence, desolation, death and the grave. In 
this age. these conditions have been reversed. The plateau of 
the city now represents the silence and desolation of death; 
while nearly all we know of the lile, intelligence, art or histor>' 
of the city, or its i>eople, is that gathered from the tombs on the 
other plateau. 

The city o( Corneto appropriates annually two thousand 
francs, and the explorations are carried on systematically, year 
after year, by a corps of exfxrrienced workmen; the results 
being carefully and regularly noted, and the products reported 
and placed in the museums, the whole being done under govern- 
mental supcr\'ision. These workmen are digging here, every- 
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where, in every direction and at every place. The number of 
tombs discovered may be counted by the hundreds, but those 
painted and preserved numbered, at my last knowledge, twenty- 
five. This evidently had been a necropolis for a long period, 
during different ages or epochs, for the tombs discovered have 
been of different types, and at different depths, and the articles 
found of many different kinds, so many as to preclude the 
possibility of their belonging all to one age. Tombs or 
funeral deposits may be found within one and a halt or two 
feet from the surface, others at a depth of several yards. Some 
are small, others are large; some with smaller stones, others 
with larger; some better made, others worse; some with steps 
leading down, some without, etc., etc. There is a large circular 
monument near the center of the cemetery, scarcely buried under 
the surface. I could not understand what purpose it had served 
except that it had a sepulchral chamber with steps leading down. 



PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 

By Theodore F. Wright. 

Exploration in Egypt is very easy. The sand may be moved 
as readily as light snow. The climate permits labor all the year 
round, and in fact never obstructs the work for a single day. 
The people are ready to work, reasonably trustworthy, and not 
disposed to be lawless. All these favorable conditions would 
not avail if the government were hostile, but on the contrary it 
is in favor of excavation, gives its full authority to promote the 
undertaking, provides the best possible quarters for a museum, 
and permits a generous disposal of objects to distant cities in 
which they can do the most good in an educational way. More- 
over, excavation is rarely unsuccessful in bringing to light within 
a brief time objects of great value, which fully justify the outlay 
and give constant stimulus to the work. 

In Assyria, on the other hand, there are so many difficulties 
to contend with that no one expects thorough work to be done 
in the valley ot the Euphrates till, in some way, conditions shall 
have been changed. 

In Palestme we have an intermediate situation in every sense. 
The government is hostile to excavation, and reluctantly grants 
from time to time a firman or permit for a specified time and place. 
The climate makes work in winter and in summer utterly im- 
possible, and narrows the explorer*s opportunity to a few weeks 
m the spring and autumn. The people are of so mixed a char- 
'^cter that, if some are found wilUng to work, others annoy and 
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obstruct, stealincf ever\'thin(; thtry can lay hands on, and never 
to be fully trusted. The material to be moved is very difierent 
indeed from Egyptian sand. The explorer is deprived at once 
of everything which he finds, and sees it carried away to Con- 
stantinople, where it can do very little good. And the danger 
to the explorer's health is so great that he is almost sure to be 
ill when strength is most wanted. 

In view of these difficulties the question may be asked. Why 
persevere? Why not wait till conditions become more favora- 
ble.^ The answer is obvious. Not only will there be no im- 
provement in several respects which depend upon physical 
causes, but the work demands to be done on account of the 
danger that precious objects may be destroyed. The appear- 
ance of the Moabite stone is a pathetic appeal to make no delay 
in recovering such objects lest they be utterly destroyed, as that 
came near to be. The cutting out of the Siloam inscription 
shows that nothing is safe that has a money value. Moreover, 
the very demand of the age for the treasures of the past will 
not subcnit that Palestine be neglected, but insists first of idl that 
it Ik* made the field of archaeological research. Therefore we 
have the noble amount of work which, since our own Robinson, 
haH been done in spite of all dangers and difficulties, till we have 
perfect maps and hundreds of identifications, and till the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund has received general recognition and an 
encouraging degree of support. But what it has done is as 
nothing compared with what remains to be done in the way 
of excavation. The inscribed tablet found in May last at Lac- 
hish has aroused an eager hope that others will be found 
with less difficulty. Mr. Bliss, the explorer, who has every 

aualification needed for his work, has so tar recovered from his 
Iness of last summer that he resumed work in the fall, and the 
Quarterly Statements are enriched by his graphic accounts. 

It may be truly said that at Lachish, the exploration has gone 
down from the present life of Palestine to that which belonged 
to the days of Abraham, if not earlier, and that, it the work be 
supported, this will be done in other places till we shall know 
about Melchezidek and his religion, about the founders of Sodom 
and the builders of Hebron. 
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"MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD." 

By William H. Holmes. 

** Man and the Glacial Period,'' by G. Frederick Wright, Vol. 
XLIX of "The International Scientific Series," just issued by 
D. Appleton & Co., is a work that aspires to speak to a popular 
audience upon two important branches of science — the geology 
of the ice age and the history of the human race during that 
period. Portions of this work are devoted to the discussion of 
early man in America, and to these portions I propose briefly 
to call attention. Man, the leading subject in the title of the 
work, does not appear upon its pages until well on toward the 
close, and some fifteen or twenty pages only are given to the 
American division of the subject. Three or four times that 
number are devoted to early man in Europe. The statement 
of the American evidence is conveniently brief and may be 
summarized in a few words. Relics of art were first discovered 
in the gravels at Trenton, New Jersey, in 1875, ^"^ '" ^888 
sixty specimens ot rudely flaked stones had been taken from re- 
corded depths, and were therefore available in evidence. It is 
stated that below the superflcial soil, which is about one foot in 
depth, the modern Indian flint implements entirely disappear and 
implements of paleolithic type only are found. In 1884 our author 
prophesied that similar evidence of glacial occupation would be 
found in Ohio, where the conditions are closely analogous, and 
subsequently a flint " implement" of paleolithic type was recov- 
ered from a depth of eight feet in glacial formations in Madi- 
son vilie, and later af second "implement" was found at a depth 
of thirty feet in coarse gravels at Loveland. In 1886 a similar 
object was obtained from a depth of eight feet in gravels at 
Medora, Indiana. Another specimen considered to be of the 
Abbeville type was obtained from a depth of sixteen feet in 
glacial deposits in Tuscarawas County, Ohip, and finally num- 
erous pieces of flaked quartz were found in gravels at Little 
Falls, Minnesota. Up to the present time, according to our 
author, the above are all the instances in which relics ot art are 
directly and indubitably connected with deposits of this period 
east of the Rocky mountains. On a subsequent page mention 
is made of one other "implement," but it is conceded that there 
are many chances of error with respect to it. 

Thus it is seen that the establishment of two facts of the 
greatest possibit importance m human history — the glacial age 
of man in Eastern America and the existence here of a paleo- 
lithic culture — are allowed to be dependent upon this evidence. 
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and no qursiions are asked as to its comptrttrncy, and no doubts 
are fxprrsMt'd as to the advisability of publishing the conclusions 
as tin.il. Next to the finds at Trenton, the Minnesota evidence 
hiiH jjrfierally l>een rejjarded as the most im|K)rtant« but recent 
explorations make it necessary to throw this out entirely; this 
bein^; omitted it is seen that sixty-four specimens of rouf^hly 
flaked stones collected in lour localities* largely at unsafe depths, 
and by four fn^rsons none of whom claim to be skilled in the 
observation of gravel phenomena, constitute, if our author is 
right, the entire array of evidence. Although attention is thus 
called to the small number of specimens brought forward, I 
would say that this is not necessarily a vital failing, and it is not 
the chief tailing of the evidence ; it is not the quantity so much 
as the ijuality tiiat calls for attention. As (rearing u|>on the 
latter point there are three things lo In? considered: first, that 
the evidence of the finding of these objects in place in undis- 
turW'd gravels is no! satisfactory. With res|H'Ct to the sixty 
sjH'cimens found upwards of a foot in depth at Trenton, it may 
Ih* said that the foot limit is not a sale one, either for a citv or a 
country Mie. The uprooting of forest trees intermingles the 
conlrnis of the soil to the depth of three or lour feel and the 
v.irious excavations conducted ujK>n a town site in 200 vears of 
fKiup.iiion makes **recorded** depths 10 twice or thrice thai 
depth of most uncertain value. Loams and gravels reset after 
bfing disturlv'd so that the disturbance is in cases impossible of 
detection. The main difiiculty of the unskilled observer is to 
distinguish between objects included in the ancient gravel when 
it was formed, and those emlxrdded recently by descending from 
the surtace into excavations. The expert student of gravels is 
often exceedingly puzzled in the observation of these phenomena 
and each year is teaching him greater caution. Neither of the 
four collectors referred to are geologists, and as they could not 
have appreciated the need of extreme care, the chances are very 
great that mistakes have been made, and science, which accepts 
in)p<irtant conclusions only on unimpeachable evidence, is fully 
justifiinl in querying each and all of these finds and in asking 
for additional observation of the highest class. 

In the second place these objects are referred to as imfU^ 
mtnts^ as if no question as to their exact nature had ever been 
raised. It is upon the assumption that they are bona fide im- 
plements, that the theory of a culture otherwise unobserved in 
America in set up and elaborated. Implements are objects 
adapted to a use, and the evidence of their status as implements 
is specialization of shape or indications of modification by use, 
neither of which features is observed in any single one o\ the 
sixty-four specimens upon which so much has been predicated 
of peoples and culture and age. That they resemble certain 
types of European paleolithic implements is sufficient for our 
author, who overlooks the important fact that they bear a much 
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closer resemblance to the thousands ot rude failures found upon 
Indian work shops in all parts of this country. 

Thirdly, could science be brought to accept as fully satisfac* 
tory the evidence of unprofessional observers that these objects 
were found in place in the gravels, thus recognizing the pres- 
ence of man in glacial times, it still cannot concede the estab- 
lishment of a theoretic culture in the eastern United States un- 
til some completed implement, some finality of art is recovered 
to serve as an index of culture grade. The only specimen of 
the sixty-four referred to having decided indications of being a 
finished implement, and the only one suggestively resembling 
a European type, is the one from Tuscarawas county, Ohio, 
and that can be duplicated from the refuse deposits of 
any of the great Indian quarry-shops of this country. It analogy 
ot form is to be used at all in this discussion these objects must 
be classified with American rejects left by modern neoHthic im- 
plement-makers upon shop sites, and not with foreign imple- 
ments. 

Four of these rude specimens, said by inexpert observers to 
have been found in place in glacial gravels, are considered suffi- 
cient to establish the existence of the glacial man of palaeolithic 
culture throughout the vast valleys west of the Alleghanies, 
and sixty still less specialized specimens of like pedigree, satisfy 
the supporters of the glacial palaeolithic idea east of the moun- 
tains. This is indeed a most meager and unstable foundation 
for the imposing superstructure reared upon it. 

The evidence relating to glacial man on the Pacific coast is 
equally voluminous, but with few exceptions is less conclusive, 
and the grade of culture indicated by the finds is not paleo- 
lithic, but of a high neolithic type closely resembling, and per- 
haps superior to, that of the historic peoples. 

A most serious feature of this popular presentation of mea- 
gerly supported conclusions as if they were fully accepted by 
me scientific world, is their adoption by such writers as Fiske, 
and their incorporation into standard historic works. 

Seeing that our author has not himself made a singly origind 
observation bearing directly upon the subject he would, in re- 
writing this work for the next edition, be warranted in omitting 
all that he has said with reference to man, and especially to 
paleolithic man in America. This would give th^ slowly ac- 
cumulating evidence a few years to overtake the already well 
developed theory, and would serve as a partial corrective to the 
large installments of unsafe matter already furnished by incon- 
siderate book makers to a credulous people. 
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PALEOLITHIC MAN IN NORTH AMKRICA 

By Hknky W. Haynes. 

Thf recent repeated attacks iiptin Pr<)fe.sM»r (1. Frederick 
\Vri^;hl for j>re>entin^ a summary statement of the evidence of 
the cxiNtence of paleolithic man in this c(»ntinent, in his lately 
puMi>hed work. JA/// tinti Ow itlacutl Ptruni, seem to call f<»r 
sonu* notice on the part of those who maintain the truth of his 
hyptithesis. Hut lust it is proper to enter a protest against the 
^enrr.il lone of the criticisni referred fo. It in characterized hy 
such an .iriti«^.int as>umption f»f superior and infallible knowf- 
eduie .IN t(i tully justitv the retort in kind; while running throu^^h 
It IN .1 sti.iin «'t "mutual admiration" (»n the part of the critics, 
and ot iiKiiiitrNt prejudice a^^ainst the inter criticised, suftlcient 
t<< wan ant the suspicion that it has been prompted mainly by 
pefNdd.ij ualousy. 

Whrther the glacial pernul wa^ .i unit, or wh«*ther it ou^ht 
r.ilhei li> be dixided int«» several successive slaj^es. makes no 
dittireni r with re^arti to the reality ot the existence !>f man 
upon thiN iontinent at that earlv time. It is not necessarv to 
detirmiiie whether n)an was pre-^^lacial. inter-^lacial, or post- 
^lai i.ii. pii>\'ided it appears that he was actually living here as 
the ctiiiteinptnary of certain animaU. now either extinct or 
mi^f.iled !•» • «»liiir ret^ioii'.. but whoM- txines have been iliscov- 
en d Ml -ra\il deposit's Hini^ni/eil l»y ;;ei>lo^ists as laid <l*»wn 
liurin*^ the ^I.icial peiiod. <»r have bicn tnundin caverns, where 
tluy have been sialnl up by layers kA sialav;mile formed sub- 
Nt*«|uent to it. the <piest:on hin^CN snli-ly upon the fact of the 
diNiovrry in these >ame depi»Niis. i»r ca\erns. together with the 
boiu-N of such animals, tiiiur \A human bones. <>r \A objects 
f.iHh:t*ned by man's hands, upoti the genuineness of the ob- 
IciIn mi t!aiin*'«l as the work of m.m. which .ire principally 
known \\\ auha«il«t;^iNiN ..s paliolithu tmplenunts , an^l upon 
the n asoiiablr (ertain7yth.it tlu\- were •»<► fa-shioned either pre- 
Nhnis t«'. or i t>nti rnporaneous with, the deposit > in whuh th«y 

0( « \\\ . 

\\\v term /i//i*< »//////« ffuin < as the etynudii^y of the word i:n- 
plu-l «"an !»«• prt»perly applied only to man who is pri»ved to 
na\«" b»en livin,^ under such comlitions as these. Il i^ neces- 
sarv . iheretofi-. !«• understand precisely what is meant bv the 
term /^. //««'//////* impUmtnt, w-^ upon this pf>int ^jreat confusum 
of thou'^ht prevails m thi^ country. thou(^h this is not the case 
in the old world. It has !)een j^ravely argued that all rudely 
chippetl implements, wherever they have been found, ou^jht tt» 
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be so named, just as all polished stone implements are proper- 
ly called fieolithic. But this is directly opposed to the ex- 
perience of every explorer of Indian shell-heaps and village 
sites in which both kinds of implements are found commingled. 
Something more than the mere method ot fabrication is re- 
quired to make it proper to designate an object as paleolithic. 
Mr. William H. Holmes has found, near Washington, cart 
loads of rudely chipped, unfinished Indian celts, but, I think, 
no trained archaeologist would hesitate for a moment to pro- 
nounce that the objects figured by him in the article entitled 
"A Quarry Workshop" {American Anthropologist, Vol. Ill, Plate 
IV) do not bear the slightest resemblance to real paleolithic 
implements. Consequently, in my judgment, this much 
vaunted discovery has not any bearing upon the question at 
issue. Experience as to what genuine paleolithic implements, 
those discovered in Europe and universally acknowledged by 
archaeologists there to be such, really look like, is demanded, 
before it can be either asserted or denied that similar objects 
have been discovered in this country. The engravings and 
figures of such objects, to be found in books, are very mis- 
leading as to their actual appearance, and are only useful to 
those who are familiar with the originals. This whole subject 
has been fought over and settled long ago in Europe. No 
sooner had Dr. John Evans, the most eminent authority upon 
this question known to science, brought forward the view that 
only one particular style of flint implements is ever to be found 
in the river gravels, or sealed up in caverns once the abode of 
man, and that they are quite unlike the flint implements found 
in or near the surface soil, than he was taken to task, and 
"wasters" from the sites of manufactures of flint implements, 
and rude tools found in the Danish kitchen-midden, were 
brought forward as precisely resembling those objects for 
which a much greater antiquity was claimed by him. But so 
different is their shape and style, and the method of their use, 
so unlike is the character of their clipping, and such clear and 
Unmistakable traces of great antiquity do they exhibit, that 
no archaeologist in Europe at the present time thinks of ques- 
tioning Dr. Evans* assertion that "the general fades of a col- 
lection of implements from the river drift, and one from the 
surface, is entirely distinct" (Ancient Stone Implements, etc., 
page 569). 

No fact in archaeology is now more' conclusively established 
than that man once actually lived in some regions as the contem- 
porary of certain extinct animals, and that he fashioned at that 
time only a certain peculiar type of stone implements; but that 
at a later period, in the same regions, his implements are found 
to exhibit a more elaborate and finished type, resembling pre- 
cisely those used by the inhabitants of this continent at the 
time of its discovery. Even Mr. Holmes admits that "the 
possibility that there were glacial men, inter-glacial and post- 
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glacial men somnchi-rc upon this tontint-nt, is imi .seriously <iucs- 
ti«)ncil hy .iny one." (Science. XX. 2c/) Ntiv. J5, i8<>2. ) Hut 
«)n the very next pa^'c lie adtls that "the exclusively rude period 
of flaked art. observed in Juirope, is m) extraordinary that its 
repetition in other countries would appr«Mch the marvelous.*' 
ThiN IN a very j*tran^,'e c< inclusion on his part. U there any- 
thing marvehius in the fact that man everywhere should have 
passed through similar sta^^es of progress, if he is everywhere 
the same hcin^;? Is it marv.rlous then tc» exi)ecl to tint! paleo- 
lithic implements in North America, unless .Mr. Holmes means 
Us t(t uiulerstand that in his opinion this continent was not 
lu-opli-d until man had reached the neolithic sta^e of culture? 
Hut Mr. litdmes ve!lture^ the assertion tliat "there is n(»t in the 
musi-ums of Kurope or America a sin^jle piece of flaked stone 
foufui in place in the gravels of America an<I satisfact<»rily ver- 
ifietl that can with altsolute safety he classified as an implement 
at all " (Ihid. p. 297." I This in a pretty l)old statement. Does 
Mr III limes actually mean to claim that he is the only living 
man w}i«» is comju'tent to form a jutl^^ment in re(:[ard to "the 
>peciali/ati(*n of shape" in an object, or capable of having a 
re.is<iual)le opinion as to what is and what is n<*t an imple- 
ment * I hope I am not trenching upon the bountls t>f modesty 
when I venture to assert that I have carefully studied many 
undoubted implements, found in this country and verified sat- 
isiactt»rily. wlmh precisely resemlile the numertais pale<ilithic 
implements that I ha\e studieil with e<pial care in Kurope, and 
that they do not l)ear the slij^htest resemlilance to the "thou- 
sands of rude tailurcN found upon Indian workshops in all parts 
of this country" to whit h he alludes. So, t«io, his statement 
th.it "imnf <»f tiiese articles exhibit well defined evidences of 
havini: been used." ( II»m1. p. 2(>)) is, to my personal knt»wled^;e. 
e«pially wide «»f the fact. Nlr. Holmes seems to t)e fond of 
makiu}^ startlm;,' assert i<»ns. as where he states th.it "tjuarryinj; 
waN acc< imphshed mainly by the aid of stone, Wtnui timi horn' 
uteiiNilN, aided in some cases, perhaps. I)y fire. With these 
simple mrans the Mijid t)eds of rock were penetrated to depths 
often reaching twenty-five feet." { Ibid. p. 295.) I have itali- 
ti^ed the words inHti ttfui honi t«» tlirect attention to the impos- 
siliihty of such a statement as this, which bears directly upon 
his capacit)- to f(*rm an opinion iipdn matters about which no 
«iiie kn«»WN anything positively. 

The iv //«!«* //«.!.* of ii|)|ects disc«»\ereti in this countrv, which 
Mr Wn^ht claim^toln* the c<iuivalent of tlie paleolithic imple- 
ments m Kun>pe, is stilely a question to lie liecided liy experts 
in such stud.es. Tntil these critics can establish their compe- 
tent y to pronount e a<^ainst such objects contrary to the opinion 
of other men who have enjoyed equal, it not superior, opportu- 
nities fi»r forming; a correct jud^'ment rcj^ardm^,' them, the nrob- 
abilities may fairly be said t«) fav«>r their acceptance. IVculiarly 
rash is Holmes' statement in regard tu the implement found 
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in Tuscorawas, Ohio, and figured by Mr. Wright in his book, 
(Fig. 71), that it "can be duplicated many times from the rt fuse 
deposits of any of the great Indian quarry-shops of this coun- 
try." Now not only does this implement precisely resemble in 
form, plan and mode of chipping, the paleolithic implements of 
Europe, but it also possesses the characteristic glossiness and 
waxy touch, which are only to be found upon genuine paleo- 
lithic implements, and which can only be recognized by having 
the different objects in one's hand, as I have pointed out in 
another place. (Proceedings of Boston Society of Natural 
History. XXV, 49). 

On this continent it is only in beds of gravel in whicli there 
have been discovered what are claimed to be paleolithic imple- 
ments, that the bones of such animals, extinct or migrated, as 
the mammoth and the reindeer, have been met with. No sim- 
ilar discoveries in caverns have been made in North America. 
The age of such beds of gravel, in which these objects have 
been found imbedded, is solely a question for geologists. 

All of Mr. Wright's critics have joined in casting a doubt 
upon the antiquity of certain implements, made of white quartz, 
which have been discovered by Miss Babbitt, near Minneapolis, 
upon the ground that it either has been or will be proved that 
"implement-bearing layer is unquestionably modern, and not 
glacial, nor post-glacial". (Science, XX, 249.) Now, inasmuch 
as Mr. Warren Upham, one of the most experienced and care- 
ful of the geologists connected with the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, has carefully studied the question as to the 
geological position of these objects, and vouched for them as 
belonging to the glacial period (proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, XXI II, p. 436-447), it will be at least 
modest for these gentlemen to wait until his position has been re- 
futed before passing their arbitrary judgment upon the question. 

As to the precise geological position of the Trenton gravels, 
in which the greatest part of the paleolithic implements of 
North America have been discovered, there has been much 
discussion among geologists, but inasmuch as no one claims 
that they are of recent origin, it will be needless to dwell upon 
that question here. It will be probably quite enough for me 
to quote the language of Mr. W. J. McGee, one of Mr. Wright's 
most acrimonious critics, upon this point: "It is in the aqueo- 
glacial gravels of the Delaware River, at Trenton, which were 
laid down contemporaneously with the terminal moraine, one 
hundred miles further northward, and which have been so 
thoroughly studied by Abbott that the most conclusive pro9f 
of the existence of glacial men is found." ("Paleolithic Men 
in America", in Popular Science Monthly y November, 1888.) It 
seems that as late as four years ago the "geomorphology" of 
the "New Geology" (Science, XX> 317) saw nothing in the age 
of the Trenton gravels to militate against the existence of pa- 
leolithic men in North America. 
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'Ihrrc ri'iii.iifls tn l>r cnii^ihlrird tlu' i|iu->t UMl •»! Xhr ttUthi'HfU- 
tty ut \.iri«»iis ntuls. especially <»t tlioM- m.uit- at I'mittui hy Ah- 
Iwiit aiul M-MT.il otliiT enmju'li-iii «i!)'.«T\crs. Hi-rr. r\ «ij .il the* 
risk <ii litiiij^ rt-ii'^^ateti aiiitui^ tlu: "iin niiNiiitT.Ur 1mm ik inakrrN", 
wild air ai'ciiM'd t if having lietot^^rJ tlu' iiiii'st ion. I \\\\\^\ hi- per- 
inittrtl t>i reler to what I ha\e {iiililishi*!! cNrwliere li»r a « iiiii- 
]ilrt«- Ncttin-^ tiirtli ill detail ot the eviilriue .iti<l .irj^uiiient 
iK-aiitv^ upon this (pieNtion, as this would reipiin- tar more titne 
.iiid sp.ne than are now at ni\- eniniiiaiid. (S«-e .\\irp\itiri timi 
Critini! Hi\tor\\ ei!ite<l hv Justin W'lnsoi. \'o] I. I'liap. \'l.; the 
I'u'liisioni AreliaoloMv of North Ainene.i. ) 
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I have lu'ie .shown th.it tlie*ie ilisc<»veries ut |)r. AI)liott are 
Hot lialile tit the iinjiutation «»f proliaMe errors ot oliservation 
i»r utt»rd. a^ would In- the easi- it they lested upt»n thr t«sti- 
int»n\ »•! a sm^lr pi iNun unlv. In Septemlier. lS7h, TrolesNor 
I'litiiani was piesi-iit .it the tindiii«^ /// pltiit of two ]i.deolithic 
inipUiui-nts. ,ind in all h.is taken t*i\e with his nun hands from 
th< l:!.i\^ 1 .it vaiious depths. Mi. lau leii ( arr also visited the 
loi.d:!\ III «iini]».i[iy with I'rofesMir J. I). Whitney in S«'pteni- 
liei. l^7^. ami !«iuiul several in plaie. >inef tlun I'rolesMirs 
"^haltr. n.iwknis. W'nj^ht. Lewis, ;in<I uthers, iiu hidiiv^ the 
wiitrr. li.ive all sueeeeileil in tuulin;^ speeinieiis, eitlier in plaee 
!•! in the talus .ilon^ the t.iee of the Muff, from whieh they h.id 
w.isjud t'lil troin tresjily (-xpuNcd ^urt.iees «if the ^rav«I. I In; 
wh"l<' nunilM-r thus i.ir tliseovt-retl liy |)r Alihott ainouunts t«i 
al»out !»iui Inindieil speeiiiirns. ( )i th«*se, sixty h.i»*e heeii 
taki-n !ii»ni r< enM.eil de]»ths in the gravel. 

As iiii i.nr has i|U(-stioned tlu* .luthentiiity of the djse<»\rries 
that ha\i- ln-rn iii.iil'.* at NLidixinville. I. o\ eland and Nev\ 
< Unu'is!! iwii. ( Miio, .iiiil at Medora. wi Indian. i. it is needless 
t<i w.i-^t' i.!ne uptui thrill. I hat onl\' a few p.deohthic ini{)Ie- 
nients havr thu-- lai lif«ii diseovned is sutViciently to he at- 
et»unttil Itir \\\ tin- i <]ual!y notorinus faet that very few per- 
son-% h.i\e sraii hiil ttir thcin. .md l»v the dif)k'ultv nianv expe- 
rii lu'i* in ihsv riniin.it sn:^ hetween sueh ol>jeets .md the ordinal)' 
•'waster** ' <►! !ndia:i lahru;. 

I h«r« ri-nMiii*-. la-tlw for ei>nsideration the «juestion whether 
ifiipli nun!^ tiiund in ^laeial ;;raveU are eontenipoiai eou^ with 
thiiii . ••! wlnihrr tlnv in.iv n«»t have heen suliMtiuentlv in- 
ti«Hi.:i ed into tin ni. \\ r are told that nt»ne »f the t!iseo\<r«T«i 
are "^k.lli il Ml tin- «»l»^ei\ation «if i^r.uel ]ihenofnena : ' that 
";:ra»t I^ M-c-t alter luiii;^ disiurl»ed : .iinl th.it tinre is ;^'r«Mt 
ditln \\\\\ in distinL^uisJim.; Iielweeri "»>lueets in« hided in the 
am I'-M -.T.ivel whi-n it w.i^ I'tirmed .md those imlii-dded nicntlv 
hy •!« -*! i mhn-^ tinin the surf.iee into e\eav.iti«ins." Here's. i 
"niare ^ jn ^t' . imlnd ! >o professinn.il '^etiloj^ists, like Sh.iler. 
Whstin y. Pawkins nr Lew is (.mmit he tru^teil tc» distinguish 
l»etwi • n ilisiurhsd and iindisturl»i-d ^jravels! Tlie f.ict is. that 
•t :s ni>! 4litVn idl to diserirninate. and nothing mure is re>purr«! 
til d«* till-* than a trained halut uf observation on the part df the 
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student. As it is understood by every one that this is the first 
matter to be attended to in every find, a skilled archaeologist, 
like Putnam, Carr, or Abbott, is just as competent to determine 
whether the gravel has been disturbed in which he has found an 
implement, as another archaeologist, like Homes, is to assert the 
contrary. It seems to be assumed by Mr. Wright's critics that 
everybody is a simpleton who dares to claim that there is good 
evidence of the existence of paleolithic man in North America. 
The truth of this hypothesis does not rest upon the merits or 
demerits of Professor Wright's book. Those who maintain it 
are quite willing to await the developments of the future. 
Magna est Veritas et proe^vale^bit. 



ANCIENT EARTH-WORKS IN ONTARIO.* 

By Hon. C. A. Hirschfelder. 

In my paper read last year before this section I referred to 
the different modes of burial adopted by the Hurons, confining 
my remarks upon that occasion solely to the district inhabited 
by that tribe. I purpose in this paper to briefly describe a few 
of the more interesting earth-works which I have surveyed in 
the Huron country and other parts of the province. There is 
really no authentic way of computing the age of our prehis- 
toric remains. We have the historic date of 1649 ^s the period 
when the Hurons were almost exterminated by their deadly 
foes, the Iroquois, the few remaining being driven from their 
ancient abode, now known as Simcoe County, to Lorette, 
near Quebec, so that all earth-works in that district are an- 
terior to that date. 

The counting of rings in trees is far from being reliable, but 
in this northern region, where there is only one growth a year, 
some idea, in this way, can be formed of the age of a tree. 
That the Hurons occupied the same district for several centu- 
ries is evident from the fact that some forty or fifty ossuaries 
have been discovered in their country, and, as the "Feast of 
the Dead", through which custom the ossuaries originated, 
was only held every eight or ten years, they must consequently 
have resided permanently in their beautiful country for at 
least three or four hundred years. 

In the midst of a large forest in the Huron district there is 
circular <iitch more than half a mile in circumference and 
■rly four feet deep. A good-sized man would be able to 
lot his arrow from therein with little more than his head and 
lulders exposed to danger. To judge from the age of the 
jjoining trees and from the depth of vegetable mould in some 
!rts of the intrenchment (a depth of three feet), I am inclined 
"'insider this a very ancient fort. 



of a paper read before the A. A. A. 8., at Roohester, 1882. 
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AiifitluT rclii' (it till- p.i.st aiiinitsiit luiii^ (icMTilx-i!, hiil wli.it 
it> tilijt-rt may liavi- Ik-cii I ain unal)lt- tn cnnjcrturt*. Iti \\\r 
TnwDship ni South Orillia tlicrr i^ a cimilar fxr.ivatioti unc 
hiitulrcd liTl ill (lianu'trr ami twiiity-lhriT tret ilrrji. tajurrin^; 
• 'raiiti.illv (i<»\\n\\ar(l until at tlir Ixittmn it is l>ut twcntv five 
fi'it in ilianu'ti-r Tlu* tariiirr \\\m» <>riL;tn.iII\' owiuil tlic ]irnp- 
iTtvofi wliuh It is NiiuatL'il. th<iUL;lit lu' inuM (iitrit tlu* mnaiiis 
<if an rutri'iu'liiiu-nt amiind it. whiili h.ul \n'cu i nii*.tructc(! from 
till- s.inil taken fn»m tlic pit, hut nt this he <ii(i nnt .ipprar to In- 
Certain. At the present time there is nu .i])pear.ini'e of its h.i\ - 
in^ liei n i'lreumvallated. 

I here are many single graves within a r.Klnis «it half a mile. 
!<• the ^(luth. e.ist, n«»rth and northeast, in.iny ot whieh were 
opt iieil \ ear^ a;^o. Iiut I eould learn nothing .is to v\ hat was dis- 
iiivi-red in them M.inv stone tomaliawks were found near.ind 
I pii Kid Up line fill tile ed^e ot It. The pit is aluuit t'ltty \'ard> 
!r«im a lull, .ind is nii romparatively level ground We du;^ in 
se\eial pi. tees id! we reached the ela)'. I>iit wci" not iiwarde«l 
with .1 find. 

Alii'Ul eiLjhty rods d|'^•lant there are the rem.imsni a I'.impin:; 
^i<iiiiiil. with siuli maiks nt tormer oeeupaney .i^ are .dtmded 
i»y the presrme «if as!i he.ips. (r.ij^nu-iits ot putter), etc. 

f )n a >«!ii.dl i^l.ind in L.ike Couchichiii^ (a little Like adjoin- 
iiUj Lake >imctie I. iher*- is .m «ild 'semicircular fi»rt. I'he island 
«*n w hh h It 1^ situated i^ di\ ided from the mainland l>y a narrow 
str ip !•! w ater. liie !«»rt |s ^^n eon^tructed as to nnder a laiuliii^ 
h\- .in I iieiny posNiiilr iiniy liy i-lmilun]^ up the emhankmerit. It 
cii:iimaii«U a \ lew in every ilireitKin. so th.it surprise w<iuld lie 
imp. t-sMMr ti< .1 watchtul ^.irrisun. The emli.inkment which 
ct»nNtiti;!i •- the Ii»rt is j-o feet l>»ii:^. with a uniform heiLiht <i| 
!<'Ui aiiii a halt teet It i^ ten tret wide at the liasr and tour 
.it till- liip I l»e erectoisdf this furt h.ive left no trace «it their 
id< :i!it\'. «>r <«f the period ot tt> i unstructittn. l»ut liein;^ situ.tted 
in till llui«»n country it is. no d«>ulit. a work ot tiiat trii»e. 

A siTi.iiii tort '•oiuewiiat similar to that .ihove ilesirilwd is 
situated 111 tile ( ••i.rit\- ot l..iml)ton. ahout two miles inland 
Iron: tin- ki\ei .Ni.(!.i;i. litis furt consists ot .in ov.il emliank- 
mcnt ii^^ht huinheil arui twenty-four f«-et in circumference, the 
in^:de In one ir.indred .ind eii:lilv sjx feet .Kn*'*^ .it the widest 
I'.trt. and it"- li ri'th i** tliree iiundred .imi twentv-sjx feet. I he 
emliankim lit in tiii>« ca>e is ^i\ f^-et thick at the li.i^e and 
thrif .it tile top. I'iu're are two «-nli.inces to tins ftirt. i.ich 
alii'-.i! tiiric- teet wide, one lai lU'^ llu" nortiiea-^t .iiid tile other 
' pp' '^ste < >n di'^i;in,4 inside v e tiuind Itiokiii pie« ts nf r.irthen 
\'-Ni!-. till- iiowiof a *.mall pottery pij»e aiiil a tlint hea«! Vhr 
-pt I ;n:' :iN ot jmttery were siniil.ir to tho>e usu.illy touiid .imon*^ 
l:id.a:i ri !:i s. Ihis fort closrly resi-mhlcs the t»ne «iesi rihed in 
l.ikr t oiii iiiclnn^. and 1 think they wer«- cons;rucle<l hy the 
N.ime pi ople. I )e.id trees were lyin^ on the emliankment which 
mv:si li.txf sf,-n s«.me three centuries ere thev fell. 
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A fort of unique and singular construction is situated in the 
County of Elgin. It is the most interesting work of defense I 
have examined in Canada and bears a strong resemblance to 
works described by Squier and Davis in their valuable book en- 
titled the "Mounds and Monuments of the Mississippi Valley." 
The fort measures four hundred and twenty-eight by three hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, the measurement being taken from 
the interior embankment. It is of a somewhat oval form. Two 
walls of earth and two entrenchments surround this fort. The 
external wall has a uniform thickness of from thirty-five to 
thirty-eight feet; the interior is somewhat smaller, while the 
larger ditch, which is situated between the two embankments, 
is twenty feet wide and five feet deep. Inside this large ditch 
a ledge some five feet wide runs completely around the fort, 
which was so constructed that a man could lie on it full length 
and be protected by the external embankment, which appar- 
ently had been made some two feet higher than the ledge. 
This style of construction, so far as I am aware, is unique. An 
invading enemy in order to gain an entrance would have first 
to get over a ditch, then to climb a wall and there encounter a 
row of men lying flat on the ledge, while behind them would be 
standing another row. If the enemy managed to get through 
this part of the fort, they would have a second wall to climb be- 
fore they could reach the fort proper. A creek runs along the 
western limit, encompassing part of the artificial ditch, but does 
not break the embankment which terminates at the northwest- 
ern side of the fort in a steep valley some sixty feet wide. 

This valley affords the only apparent entrance, except at the 
southwestern corner, where the embankment seems to be some- 
what lower, as if a gateway had been there. An intelligent 
farmer who had lived near the fort for twenty-eight years in- 
formed me that human bones were frequently found, at one 
time, in the immediate neighborhood. I obtained some broken 
specimens of potter>', flint heads, bones of animals, three stone 
axes, and a stone pipe from this locality. 

This ancient fort, being constructed on altogether different 
principles from the other works of defense found in Canada, I 
am inclined to class i . as a work of the Mound-builders, and 
believe it remains as a solitary monument of the farthest east- 
ern point inhabited by that ancient people. It has all the 
appearance of great age, its thick walls of earth and deep in- 
trenchments having alone preserved it from the devastating 
hand of time. There are gigantic trees growing in the fort, on 
the embankment and in the intrenchment, several of the 
largest having grown subsequently to the construction of the 
work. Many of them measure more than eight feet in circum- 
ference; while one of the largest is eleven feet, three inches, 
and must be nearly four hundred years old. 

The position of a fort which I have not as yet described in- 
vests it with exceptional interest. It is situated in the County 
of York on an elevated region styled "The Ridge", which con- 
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sists of hills, about one and one-half miles wide. This rid^^e 
constitutes the dividing point between the rivers which rise 
within its borders. Those to the north of it tlow into the 
northern lakes. an<l those to the south into the southern lakes. 
It would have been impossible to have selected a better site 
for a stronfjhold. The fort crowns a solitary knoll, which is 
separated from the adjoining hills by a precipice about one 
hundred feet hif^h. and unless the (garrison were o\erpt»wered 
by numbers, the fort mii^ht l)e rej^'artlcd as imprcj^'nable. Trees 
oi ^jreat >'i/c are ^rowin^j within am! around it. some of which 
havin^^ l)een upnnited displayetl to view relics of vari«uis kinds. 
Hundreds of l)odies have been disinterred immedi.itelv outside 
this fort, owin^ l«» the construction ol roads in the neij^hbor- 
htMiii. The circumstance of their bein)^ ni> evidence of inter- 
ment within this fort, while the remains of the dead of all aj^es 
extend to the ilistance of half a mile to the .southwest, west 
and northwest of it outside, leads to the conclu*«ion that its de- 
fenders mu'-it have been t«»nquered by overwhelminj^ numbers. 
The area of the fort consists of about eij^ht acres. There are 
tracer of a ditch which ori^^inally surrounded the eml>ank- 
meiit. but no tither eviilence t»f its havinj^ been circumvallated. 
The ordin.iry evi«lences ot occupancy were f«)un«l within, such 
as ju|>es. jiottery. flint heads, stone axes and ash piles ; also a 
^reat quantity (»t human bones, the remains of ohl and youn^;. 
rn.de and female. 

The -site of an ab«>ri^inal villaj^e, situated as it j^enerally was 
on the bfftw of a hill, at the foot of which was a stream, is an 
inter eslini^ l«»calily for the antitpiarian to visit. The Indians 
seem to h.iv«* ha<l an eye for scenery, choosinj^ the most picur- 
estpie "Hiiut : and one which would command a view of the ad- 
janiit countrv for miles. LiAl>le. as thev alwavs were, to sud- 
den attack**, such a j)recauti«»n was lU'cessjiry as a s.ifi-j^uard 
a;4ain^t suiprisr ; liul, intlepemlently of this, they seem to have 
cli«isen positions where Nature siooi! «)ut in all her ^randness. 
These sites are now becoming; fast obliterated by the plow of 
the husbandman. 
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Editorial. 




THE ARCH^OLOGISTS AND THE GEOLOGISTS. 

There are several problems before the archaeologists of Amer- 
ica at the present time, which demand the utmost candor and 
care in order to solve them. They are problems which involve 
such subjects as : the antiquity of man ; the origin of the species ; 
the rise of civilization; the progress of human society; the be- 
ginning of art and architecture ; the development of written lan- 
guage; the organization of government; the position of the 
family; the source of religious customs. These hinge together 
in such a way that the solution of one has a great effect upon 
the others. The array of subjects is certainly very formidable, 
and the responsibility of grappling with them is almost appalling. 
Hitherto, the archaeologists have been inclined to leave these 
subjects for other departments of science to answer. The soci- 
ologists have for many years been speculating about them, but 
have as often led the public into serious errors as they have 
into the truth. The zoologists have been chary of them ; for 
their department had more to do with the animals and plants, 
especially in their organized growth, and has not reached up to 
the question of man's first appearance. Just now the investiga- 
tions of American geologists have struck upon fields where 
archaeologists have found the footprints of man. We have been 
pressing them for a decision in reference to the gravels. It has 
not come to us in an answer which is entirely satisfactory, for 
the disputes have arisen which almost drown the voices, and we 
catch no very distinct utterance. The contentions that have 
arisen do not seem to be advancing the truth. 

The disputing parties have turned right about face. Bible 
students are contending for a longer time than the government 
geologists are inclined to grant; but the date of man's appear- 
ance is not put as far back as most of the scientists would 
expect. The question is, as to the responsibility of the archaeol- 
ogist. All of these problems have relation to man and his 
progress, and properly come under the department of anthropol- 
ogy. Now there is no other continent which furnishes a better 
opportunity for studying this department than America; but it 
is in the combination of archaeology and ethnography that we 
learn the history of man on the continent. It may be that the 
new department of science called " geomorphology," will assist 
in deciding one question — ^the antiquity of man; but nearly al] 
other problems the anthropologists have exclusively to themselves. 
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Tilis maki's the Nul)jtct »>! prehistoric arch;rnlo^y in Aincnc.i more 
iiii{>ort.int ami throws rc.s|)<tnsibility on the «»|K-cialist. In n-ftr- 
cncc to all the problems mentioncil aliove. there have bren such 
variati«>ns of Mpinttins m the course of twrntv five vear^ that one 
^rows cautious and is slow in accepting; th«* ilecisums nf others. 
It IS well that there are two parties in nearly all the branches of 
science, for the (>pinion> of one m.iv be set ofTa^.iinst the other, 
and the fact*; are likely to be brouj»ht <»ut more cU-arlv by these 
mi-ans. We learn tins, however, fmm rxperience: that it is use- 
less tor th'ise in one branch of science to wait for a decision 
from another department Mvery branch of science has its own 
field . evrry sprciahst his own mission ; every study its own re 
suits. The arch.eolojjist may assert his indeinrndence. exercise 
Ills dwn iud^iiunt, meet his own re|N)nsibilities, and, with all 
ilue resjH'i t for those at work in other tields. define his own 
boundaries and understand his own limits. A few discoveries 
may put parties now in contention in an entirely tjiffcrent atti- 
tud«*, and the .ms.\er come to us which will t-ntirelv overturn our 
thiories. Tiie .ui*h.To!i>^;ists who have been seeking; for inform- 
ation will find that It vanes with the expiration of every season, 
and n«i ^ptiial vantage ;;rt>und is gained. It is a question, also, 
whftiit-r wt' should remain all of the time upon these borders. 
The luid'* are full and virld much better harvest than the corners 
• •f the t;ncrs. These little points, which seem to l>c so imjiort- 
ant \\\un in dispute, are not turning points and should not be 
magnified. We have the whole continent to study and a won- 
ill rtuiiy instructive field before us. Kvery department of an- 
thro|ioli»j»y Is represented in America. With a virgin soil and 
an unobstructed vi-^ion. with very tew complications and scarcely 
any accumulations from later history, the nitip of prehistoric 
Ameriia is the m<ist suj^^cstive of all sources ol information. 
To this map we may ^o and find the answer to any of our 
pr-'blerns It niay be the same answer Kuro|>eans receive when 
th« y di^' downward into the depths of the earth, or it may not; 
yet It furnishes us a colunm. wich is as reliable as that furnished 
t" the ^'eoloj;ist The strata apjK*ar. as we jxiss over the conti- 
nent from south to north, exactly in the order in which they 
wnuid ap()e.ir if we were Roinj; down l>eneath the surface in 
if-rtain ItKralitics. We find the relics and remains, the symbols and 
ornaments, the tribal and relijjious customs, j^rowinij simpler and 
ruiler as we traverse the continent, each one fairly representing 
the ditTerent a^esand periods. These .ire as instructive in reference 
V* the culture jK-riods and many other subjects which we are 
:nvesti^atin^;. as are those which come from deep ex{>lorations, 
and ue i onclude that the study of the map will be as profitable as 
the studv of the uncertain horizon of the gravel beds. 

I In reference to the culture periods, the map of prehistoric 
America is very instructive. It may not give the same divisions 
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into ages; at least, not the same tests for the divisions. Yet 
other tests are furnished. We have been accepting the European 
divisions into paleolithic and neolithic, but as archaeology is now in 
America, we doubt whether it is important. The culture periods, or 
culture grades, at least, can be ascertained without any assist- 
ance from the study of the paleolithics, which are now in dispute. 
We do not need to ask any one's opinion in reference to these. 
If we were to decide as to dates and were thinking only of the 
time which had elapsed since man first appeared upon this conti- 
nent, we might be dependent, but that does not decide the question 
of the antiquity of man in general. If it is only a question of 
culture without regard to the time, we can dismiss this intruder 
called the paleolithic age, and solve our own problems from the 
study of the different phases of what is called in America the 
"stone age," without dividing it into paleolithic or neolithic. 

The point in dispute now is whether the rude relics found in 
the gravels can really be classed with the paleolithics. Scarcely 
any of them are found in connection with the bones of extinct 
animals; very few are found at any great depth; there are no 
traces of fire in Connection with them. The bones of man are 
conspicuous by their absence. A few maintain that animal figures 
or totems can be recognized in them, but this needs confirmation. 
In America there are so few paleoliths on which he can establish a 
culture period that the American archaeologrist is perhaps justi- 
fied in ignoring for the present the whole subject. He can afford 
to do this, for nothing is really at stake, and he saves himself 
much perplexity in reference to certain disputed points. 

In Europe this age seems to have been established by the co- 
operation of the geologists and archaeologists a number of years 
ago. There has been no uncertainty there, from the geological 
standpoint ; the main question has been how far archaeologists 
could or should carry it. Some have gone to great lengths. 
They have taken the rude relics out of the gravel beds and caves 
and then have sought out similar relics in all parts of the earth. 
They have, found them upon the chalk hills of England, on the 
desert sands of Africa, in the midst of the megalithic monuments 
of India, in remote regions of Asia; wherever they have found 
any relics which had the evidence of fracture, they have imagined 
they were paleolithics. Some have been blind even to the dis- 
tinction between the rude and the finished flint relics. Such has 
been the case in this country. Mr. Samuel Aughey found a ne- 
olithic arrow-head in the loess of Nebraska, and called it, on 
account of its position, paleolithic; and Prof Wrig-ht takes the 
steatite ollas, pestles and mortars found in the auriferous gravels 
and places them before the paleolithic age, though he leaves the 
geological date uncertain. The archaeologists have not endorsed 
these conclusions. The neolithic age, in their opinion, did not 
precede the paleolithic. The division into the stone, bronze and 
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arc to \h: classed with the western tribes rather than the eastern, 
ant! the line of progress shuulil be traceii from the northwest 
co.ist to the mountains of the interior. We may ima|*ine that 
this is the route by which the |)eople migratetl, anil that the 
structures «»! the northern tril>es lead up to the architecture of 
the « riitr.il rej»ions by Imes which are nt>w unseen. We do 
not know this. Tor the jjratie of society found amon^; the 
puel>li>*« as well as the state uf architecture are in strong c«intrast 
with anythiu'^ lt)und elsewhere. The development was unitpie. 
These tril>es were isolated; they were evidently very ancient. We 
can ni»t trace the elements <»f culture to any other region. It 
was A distinct stage, as distinct as any step in the great pyramid. 
Thr puet)!o style c»f architecture tVlU one {Kirticular region of the 
i ountry. and i> |K'culiar ti» it. It is the architecture ol the gre.it 
plateau of the west. • 

The next step is represented by the Nahua race. We may 
ca'.l thrin A/tecs, Toltecs, Miztecs, or any other name, it matters 
not The history of the race and its connection with the Mava 
r.iCf at the >o'.ilh has been studied by many authors. The style 
ot" architecture is unique, the slate of society peculiar, the ty|>e 
o! rel!'':t»n unlike anv other. The tlcld is a rich one, and full of 
problems to the arch.eologist and ethnologist. 

The next step will be represented by the Maya culture. This 
blosNometi out in the miiist of the rich j>lains of lioniluras, Yu- 
catan. NKar.igwa. and was full of l)arbaric magnificence. We 
know htiic '•! the religion of the f)Cople, but imagine it was less 
I rurl than that of the Aztecs of Mexico. The origin of the art 
and an h it ret u re is unknown. Some imagine that they can trace 
a rescinhlann- between the symbols of Central America and 
In iia and Mgypt l*rescott. Ilumtioldt and Stephens all recog- 
ni/«* the ri-seml)!anie The line of transmission is very obscure. 
It a!<i wa-* '^\\v\\ by any single traveler, or by anv colony from 
iitherth' Ma^t or thi- West. histor\' has no record of it. and 
trailit:on dtus not even mention it. In Peru we find dolmens 
ti)at remind ii^ ot the same structures in Great Kntain, Kurope, 
anl Ind;a It may br that the early culture of Incha was trans- 
mittrti. .md thr mei^'alilhic monuments of IVru were the result . 
The art of IVru was fully equal to that of Central America and 
Mr\!i o Thi-* v:ew of the map of jirthistoric America, untler 
th' r"!.:urr .«!' a pyramid, shows us how magnificent a fielil is 
prrnf-ntei! to the arch.eologist for his earnest study. Thf fa-^ci- 
n.itmg infl lence c*nnes after we IxTgin to read the stor\', though 
we.. I re verv slow in learning the rudiments. The svstem Mr. 
K 11 Morgan has given fits remarkably well into the geogra- 
phy; and the prehistoric map of America wonderfully illustrates 
thr d I ff'- rent stages of human growth. The social st.it us is <ii- 
videil into first, second and third grade of savager)*; first, sec- 
(-•nd and thini grade of barbarism; and two grades of civiliza- 
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tion. The social grades seem to be dependent upon the means 
of subsistence, the material surroundings and other physical 
causes, such as climate, soil, material tor building, means of 
communication, facilities for travel, character of boundaries, sep- 
aration from other people, etc. The ethnic character was the re- 
sult of environment, according to this writer. The system with 
its details cannot be given here ; but the art and architecture are 
prominent factors, and they vary with the growth of society. 

III. The race question has come up in Europe. It has been 
a disturbing subject. It has unsettled the science of ethnology. 
Very few seem to know the origin of the races. The Semitic 
scholars are better satisfied with their discoveries than are the 
students of the Aryan race. The three races, Aryan, Turanian, 
and Semitic are, however, still visible ; they appear in difterent 
places. The lines oi migration are different. The race centers 
are different; and yet the old names are retained. Mr. J. C. Ball* 
maintains that the old Accadian language was the same as the 
Egyptian and Chinese. Dr. A. H. Sayce says that the Hittitcs 
belonged to the same race. These were all Turanians. Mr. Isaac 
Taylor classifies the Etruscans with the Turanians. Dr. H. Hale 
and others say that the Basques, Iberians were Turanians. What 
shall we say oi the American aborigines ? The study of the 
American languages seems to have developed the theory that 
they were a distinct and separate race. Others, such as Dr.'J. C. 
Meggs and Sir Daniel Wilson, hold that there were three or four 
distinct races. The evidence is that the American race was more 
recent than many of the Asiatic races ; and that prehistoric 
works here began to be built long after the historic age in Asia. 
Science gives no satisfactory explanation of this, but Asia seems 
to be the starting point of all the races. 

The evidence is increasing that the historic races flourished 
in these southern Asiatic regions before any race appeared in the 
the northern regions. J. Stuart Glennief maintains that a white 
race distinct from the Aryan and preceding the Semitic once[livcd 
in the region north of the Caspian sea and east of the Ural, and 
that the dispersion was causedby certain geological changes. This 
is for geologists to determine, but archaeologists generally main- 
tain that the ancient Turanian was followed by the Aryan race west 
of the Ural mountains and the by Semitics at the south. See map. 

We ask the question whether the Turanian race, which spread 
so extensively through Europe, Asia (the Dravidics were Tura- 
nians), and Polynesia, and so were the aborigines of Europe and 
Asia, might not have spread also into America. The Ar>'an 
race is modern compared to the Turanian. Aryan civilization is 
recent. The Semitic race was at an early date much more ad- 




*J. C. Ball, **The Accadtan and Chinese Language,' proceedings of the Society of 

Ileal Archccology, Feb., 1890, page 207. 

tJ. 8, Btuart (iiennle, "Aryan Origins", Contemi)orary Review. Dec , 1892. 
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v.iiu I ti th.m the Aryan. Semitic civil iZtit ion intervened Inrtucen 
the >•!(! I'lirani.in antl transn)itted it to the Arvan.* (f recce and 
Indi.i rei rived an Aryan culture, but Kurojie was a wild, uncul- 
tjv.iteil rc^jion long after Semitic empire^ had declined in Asia. 
'I he Aryans weie so late in their deveh»pment that they could 
remain in tlieir northern seats and leave only the lake-dwellings 
.mil !»aMi>W'* and megalithic strdctures as their monuments. The 
Turanians were e.irlier than this; the Anuric.ins were earlier. Civ- 
ili/.ition appearrtl on both suKs nf the Pacific at a very early d.ite. 
Am-riiMn ^ i\ ili/alMn was earlier tiun Kurnpean. The south of 
l-..jr>pe was m iixili/ilinn at the cijM'nintJ *** ^^*^ t hristian era. 
Iiu: llu- north <»f Lurtipe was in its primitive sava^jery. The 
I Mi .• itmn oi (entrai America. Mcxko and iVru. the barbarism 
of the Mo'.ind-li::r.deTs .md the semi-civili/«Uion of the ClifT- 
i!'.\i ;'.tr> an.! Tueiilos will ]»r»»bahly date back as early as the 
^.'. !:<• his!(ir\" in l-uii»pi-. The Norsemen were l)e^innin;j to 
m \' toward <iriMt Hritain .tbout the time that the southern 
M. liii l).!jMeis were buildin;^ ih* ir pyramids in the (iul! States 
1 :..■ \ ruian conijue^-t occurred about the time that the wild tribes 
. i::ir d< wn iipun tlie Mound-builders .ind drove tlum from their 
. ii -«. :i -^r.it-v Ktn the < )hio River. Tiic nie^alithic monuments «jf 
1' Ml. -*" >imilai to those of Inilia. of Japan, and of the north t»f 
A!::i I aiii! |-!up»iie, would indutite ^<»me Asi.iiie race had reached 
Au;i rii a. This .uav have been the ru;an:an f.ice who were the 
i^f: i! I'U.ijitis o! the whole \M»rld 

riu- ti:i;.;e «•! a hi;^he! v i\ ili/.atu)n apiRMr-^ in the mi>numi.'nls 
uli.. li an- -cattend alon^ the Tacific Coast, from Mexico to 
\'ii. .itan. and tioin Vui.itan to Peru, which Ihmis eomp.irison 
'A:th iiiat wiiu ii is rt-c>>^ni/id m tlie ia\e temples ot India 
.i'.t : pi.; -•!as><t ( iiiiia, !hou^h the connecting links are not plain, 
lliifii numriu^ found in Micronesia consisting ot pyramids. 
ic:!ip!e I IK i"siires, ti>rtinc.itions are very ancient, but they are 
i;n..ke « itivi tliosr m Indi.i or America. Still, the civilization 
uli:i ii .ip{»eari d on both sides of the Tacific was much'in .idvance 
(>: that whiih appeaici! on either side of the Atlantic. 

1 h' « \ ii)f Uv ' IS that if man did not ap|K:ar earlier on the Pacific 
.1-!. hr .»! It .i^t h.iii reached .i higher ^rade <il civilization than 
i;; • !i til: .\t!.ip!ie co.i^l If the deve'iopnicnt from .i ^-late t»f 
>iv.i 'j:v a. is un.i'.di i! dv contact with other ohlei races, we 
::i;j-t .«.. u a mui h lon'.;er time fi»rlhe inhalntant.s i-n the Pacific 
4«M-: :li.i:i ■ 'n tlie Atlantic, and ;;ive .tn intermediate tiate ti» the 
t ft ..\' \.vi^ and ;»",.fl»'.i»s nt the interior 

■ 

•w ! \|<«f«-, '• iiiii|iar.tti\r I tir< iiii'.i>ie> ." iii Aiiit-rh-itn Aiiihrii|Hi!iiCt«l.Oi-t<il>rr 
.* ■: I -'■• • »:«!t-ti • ••' »• III! • .v:|:fatif>ii III iht I irtriit Miitl iii .Mrh'n w liUr uri-th li't* 

• ■\>'*pf«.« N«>i*tirrii I 'irii|-r :iiii| \iiirnrn. •li«|4>M* iiiii*t iif th«> gi ••l",:.-tfl tn --Arry 
(•1 « !|i« .«'• I'T tlir (!.«• .t iii\ii>i:->ii (•• tWi (iiy thtiu-.iml *»r Hfly thu .sar il yrt%r9. 
: *.r I-,**,., l.fii; • l4liii< fir r.%>il *< lri»<-v*. .i*tr.>lif iii> . Iiiali>r> uiul i{f«i!f>if)r. •-aiif.--t ImII 
ti> •• <1:. • tl.** r-t liiui'i • • ( t hr .tti*: ,iil) \ «i: riiflli fn*lil *l • •■«iliilii«i|l *1i«Im]1->iIiI. »!nkt- 

• CA|!i • ti-''«>'*v* Aiiil rA.r«Mitii;i>tf} 1 !,•• itn|<r(i|Mililli! t ••[ liiiiiiaii p\i*!fiifs ,ri thi- 
r-%ft\ *rril.trt vatr* ut--: lnwirl* r«ii tni|ta.i..i|it'tt> \' i* inht-rf iitU ini|>r><b:tb.tf 
ll.al Ti.Htt t-t •!«•! tH-\iM,>| !h« tiihtilN iif 1|i#> |*:ri»tix «-iif. 
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IV. The question of the antiquity of man may be settled by the 
joint study of the three classes of scientists — archaeologists, ge- 
ologists and zoologists. A consensus is desirable. European 
archaeologists have been claiming great antiquity for paleolithic 
man, but are not entirely agreed. M. de Nadaillac, who is 
an advocate for the division between neolithic and paleolithic, but 
who would dismiss the bronze from America, says that pottery 
is found among the paleolithic relics of Europe. This lleaves 
the European archaeologist even uncertain as to his evidence, 
whether a relic is really paleolithic, for the testimony in reference 
to the extinct animals and the nature of the gravel is neutralized 
by the pottery. The excavations by M. Dupont of the Meuse and 
Lesse have brought to light fragments of pottery in connection 
with bones of paleolithic animals. Schmerling found fragments 
of pottery in the Engis cave and in the cave at Spy. M. Fraipont 
found similar fragments. M. Virchow maintains that the tertiary 
man is not proven, that while the skull of the man of Spy is of 
a low grade, yet the discovery of pottery shows that he belongs 
to the neolithic age, and the skull itself has a capacity equal to 
that of many others that may be classed as superior. 

The date of the glacial period is now computed at less than ten 
thousand years, which is about the length assigned to the historic 
period. In Chaldea the date of history has been carried back 
nearly five thousand years. If we place the antediluvian world 
before the Chaldean Empire we shall have history extending back 
of the glacial age. Genealogical history,* as given in the bible, 
which is acknowledged to be the best book upon the subject, re- 
quires about seven thousand years.* How shall we account for 
the distribution of the human race over the whole globe ? The 
ordinary student would say that the existence of man must have 
been later in America than in Europe, Asia or Africa. The ex- 
istence of preglacial man in Europe would require an older date 
for man than in America, unless we revolutionize our science. 
History certainly began earlier there, and we should expect geol- 
ogy to be as early in its record. Archaeology goes back further. 



"The Ant'qulty of Chinese ('ivillzation.'* Pee McGee*8 article In The Antliropol- 
Ofl^lst: The ChronolORlHt run bnck to the eia of Yau. 4288; The Hindoo; The year of 
Ballejug, 49tf2: The Jews, 6895: The Greek Cnurch. 7400. 

The Olympiads 2,667, Komnn , 2 611. Era of Nabonassar, 2,638, American G^eolo- 
glstn.N. H WincheUand V. G. Wright, 10 000 Five thousand yearn ago the builders of 
the Pyramids estub Inbed the i»o ar cycle of one thousand four hundred and sixty- 
four years' iengt h. Two housand years ago the Chinese and Hindoos a cycle of four 
thousand six hundrtd and seventeen. 
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NOTKI) ARCH.K(.>U KilSTS. 

Tile world of science and letters has been called upon during; 
the j)a>t ffw months to mourn the loss of several of its most dis- 
tinguished scholars and heroes, and amon^ them several noted 
archarolo^ists. in Kurope as well as in this countr>'. Wc 
may ^ay that no two men could be mentioned in either country 
whuse names have been more prominent than those of M. I)e 
(Juatreia^i.-s of Paris, and Professor J. S. Newberry of New 
V<»rk H'^th of these j^entlemen were i>rit;inally devoted to 
otiier (!• partmcnts of science and came to the field of arch.i*c>lo(;y, 
oue Ifnii ihc side of /ooloj^y, and the other from geology; but 
boti) accomplished much toward the upbuilding of the new and 
i^rrat department which is now so likely to l>e the most pronii- 
ntnl **( nil. They are entitled to the utmost resjK'Ct and the 
kindest ftelinjjs for the work they have done. H«»th of these 
^;«'ni !enun were remarkable for their breadth of mind and for 
their clearness of ci»mprehension, and for their devout spirit and 
their entire freedom from anv taint of icnnoclasm, which has a 
tcndcniv u* imjR'l one to tear down the work of others for the 
purpose of buildinj^ ore's self up. 

TroftSNCT (Juatrefages was a professor of Natural History 
in the Museum of Tans for nearly forty years. Me was born at 
Herthe-Ik'nne, !•' ranee, l'ebruar\* loth. iSio, and was, at the time 
of his tieath, over eighty years of age. In 1S3S he was ap]Kiinted 
Pr<ife>>or of /ouloj^y at Toulouse, and made some es|HCial 
--tudirs <'t' the rotlents. He afterwards went to the Mu.seum of 
Tans, ami was there -issociated with 11. Mdne Mdwards. He 
then ;:ave himstlfto the'^tudy of the invertebrates. In the year 
I'^i^-' he was .ippointed Chevalier of the Ixgion of Honor and 
was ch cteti a member <»f the Academy of Science, taking the 
place of the distinguished Savigny. His l)e.st work was in the de- 
]mrtment of Anthro{K>!o;^y. He was a believer in the variety of 
the -jeiies. ami held the opinion that man constitutes the A';///// 
i;/;^'./.'//; in nature His views found expression in the "Repi»rt 
I'f the I'r. »;^ress of Anthropology in France", in lS')7, ami, in 
hi^'..it(r work, "The Human Sj>ecies", publishe<i in |S7<">. He 
has wnltrii extensively on liuman cnnioloj^y, soliciting the co- 
oih rati 'n of such men as Dr. Hamv and other<. Mr. de ( Miat- 
rr!.i^» s was tiisim^iii'-hed for his jjenial (iisposition and kinil- 
ress, t>>r his indejK-ntlencc and freedom from all sectarian no- 
tions ..n nn*- sulr. ,ind from the evils of agnosticism on the other. 
Hrs -le.ith was a j>OMti\c loss to present science. 

Ilif death of that remarkable man. Sir I>aniel Wilson, ;^ so 
recent that wc are unable at present to do more tlian mention 
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his name; but we hope, at another time, to give a tribute of 
respect to his memory. 

It will, perhaps, interest our readers to look upon the portrait 
of Professor Edward A. Freeman.* This gentleman has not 
been generally recognized as an archaeologist, but we learn from 
a review of his life that in the early part of his literary career he 
was especially interested in that subject and wrote several essays 
upon it: one, entitled Essay in Window Tracing; another The 
Architectural Antiquities of Gower; The History and Antiquities 
of St. David*s. He was born in Staffordshire, in 1823. Entered 
Oxford when he was eighteen ; was elected fellow when he was 
twenty-two. He spent his vacations in long rambles among the 
old cathedrals. After leaving the university of Oxford he went to 
Spain and Southern France, and traveled about the small and 
unfrequented towns, there finding traces of the Saracens. In 
1886 his lecture on the history and conquest of the Saracens was 
published. He was engaged in gathering material for a history 
on the Norman Conquest at the time of his death. He has 
written much on historic subjects, and, in fact, all through his 
life, seemed to be devoted to that department of history which 
bears hard upon archaeology, although his history covers almost 
every age and department. 

The portrait given as a frontispiece in this number carries us 
back of the immediate present, but at the same time reminds us 
of another prominent member of the generation fast passing 
away. Prof. S. S. Haldeman was a resident of Chickies, Pa., 
near Philadelphia, and died at his home in that place, in 1888. 
He was a man oi letters, but had a very great taste for arch- 
aeology. His penchant was collecting beads and pottery. His 
articles in The American Antiqurian were devoted to identify- 
ing the relics of the prehistoric age with the description of his- 
toric times, as those of Professor J. S. Newberry were devoted to 
identifying the mines and relics of ancient peoples, the two men 
coming to the subject from opposite directions. 

Professor Haldeman and M. de Quatrefages were quite as 
different in character as they are in appearance. In fact, the 
chief resemblance between the two consists in the fact that both 
gave themselves to the advancement of archaeology at a time 
when that science was in the first stages of its progress and 
while the strongest efforts were needed to establish the founda- 
tion principles. M. de Quatrefages, however, came into the 
field from the scientific side, rather than from the literary, and 
for this reason, perhaps, made much the deeper impression. 



•We are Indebted to Messrs. P'owler, Wells &. Co. for the wood-cut of I'rofessor 
FreemRD, as well as for the cut of M. de C^uatrelaKes. 
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of maps, diagrams and illustrations. We know of some nations of ancient 
times among whom the spiritoal callings of mankind were still undivided 
and in the power of one class of men. The vateSf as the Romans called them, 
were simultaneously poets, soothsayers, medicine-men and popalar leaders. 
In some American tribes we observe the same want of subdivisions, but 
among the higher drganized tribes the spiritual interests are subdivided 
among two, three or up to five classes. Thus the medical profession amoog 
the Maskoki or Greek Indian oounte up the uwaMalgi, the hilis'-haya^gi and 
the aliktchalgl, whom we can best designate as the diagnosticators, the 
componnden of medicine (or druggists) and the pathologists. Among the 
Qjibwe (or, as Dr. Hoffman spells the name, Ojibwa) there are four classes 
of men which can be regarded as medical practitioners. One of them are 
the Wabeno or " men of the dawn,'' because their fire-dealing ceremonies 
generally terminate at the dawn of the day. Another class is formed by 
the Jessakid, who are the revealers of hidden truths, the seers and proph- 
ets; they undergo no initiation ; their gift is given them by the thundergod 
or thunderbird, who counsels evil, and this evil is averted by the men of 
the Mide-class. The third and most important class is foi'med by the Mide 
or shamans, who are of both sexes, and whose spirits or manitus surpass in 
efficiency those of the Jessakid. A fourth class is made up by the herba- 
lists or Mashkikikew-inini, of whom many are females. The '* Grand 
Medical Society" is formed chiefly by individuals of the Mide-class and is 
subdivided in four degrees, each of whom has its special arbor-like meeting 
place, or midewigan, its own ceremonial, especially for initiation. Not all of 
the Jessakid- men belong to it, and still fewer of the Wabeno. The northern 
tribes or bands of thb Ojibwe have the otter as the symbol of their Mide- 
wiwin, the southern ones the great miges, which is a sacred medicine bag 
made of an otter-skin. It is probable that similar organizations once existed 
among the other tribes of the Algonkin linguistic family, although Hofiman 
mentions as such the Menomonee Indians only. The rite of the Midewiwin 
was given by the great spirit or Kitchi Manito to Minabozbo for appeasing the 
discontent of this spirit, who is regarded as the servant of Eitchi Manito, 
and whose name is rendered by "Great Rabbit" The brother of Minabozho 
was destroyed by the malevolent underground spirits, and he now rules the 
abode of the shadows; he is the chief in the " land of the midnight eun". 
The institution of the "Great Medical Society" is still in full vigor among 
the northern people. The influence wielded by the Mide generally is be- 
yond belief, especially when they have reached the fourth degree. The 
initiation into any of the four degrees takes place toward the end of sum- 
mer, and is regarded as a memorable epoch of the year by the young and 
old The participants paint their faces in a manner peculiar to each degree, 
and the author gives splendid illustrations in color to show how this is done. 
There is also a special paragraph on initiation by substitution (p. 285). The 
details mentioned by Hofiman are of the most consummate interest; there 
are charts on mythic descendencies and traditions; the origin of the Anish- 
inabeg or human beings, and the bark records of the Mide- priests are other 
topics which no ethnologist can afford to ignore. 

Prof, Adolf Bastian's Travels in India. — The philosophical systems of 
India and other eastern countries have just been presented to the studious 
public in a new shape by Adolpb Bastian, the director of the Archaeological 
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Mii«viini in UfHin. IIih "IdeAlc* Woltrn in Wnrt anil Kil T'dtiiUiti the r«^ 
fiilti* of hit twu y<«ni* tnivi'lii in ImitA tlM^^i ftud IMM p, Hhninrraphitral ai« 
MvW M |ihiIoiM)phirftl, the titlt* (if the three U*Arni^l voluniri iN-ini; AUmt 
e«|uivjilent to *'iniaKiQttr>' wurldit" or "Hiytho-tht*«»li>|tii*al #|ie«*ul«tii)n(* " Th«* 
rin*t vtilumr, **Trmvi*Ii in Vju^i India, nituU* in ivm, lor ethnoloirir itntlu^ 
tin*l nilliftiuni'," richly iniiiitr«t«if. ii* fuUu%i«il \*y \i*\miu** tvi'%*nA,"i\\\inoU 
ritsy Aril llirtory in their Point* of Connection. Partly KfUtint; t<» ln<li«'*— 
whrmAji vnluiiie thiril (leaU oxrliihively with the "(^ofinoKitnic-ti miul tht^>)(- 
onicv of ImliAO rrligioiifi phiiop^»|ihi(* hyMtctiiH, c^^itet'iAlly ihofH* c»f the Jain* 
intf." IdTlin. IWTA Kniil Kc*ll»er. |itililii*hfr; JL' |»Uti-. *M^) lietet-f. The 
it>«iiii>tr<»iiir fiyfitcme of India differ t*t>hHiit«*nihly anionic theiiif*i>l\t^. 
\Vi>rl.l-rri*ation in often followed hv iiumediale dMetniclion. and wht*n the 
Hratiiiijinir pioiii* pmilentii withdraw to their U|>|»er h raven, cHhcni of their 
rla-** are ^tiU entraired in 'leiitroyinic what ii* around thtui. In the Huildhif- 
tir hv^tcia tiver thirty likiee are piled ii|Ntn eurh other, and the heitrhttt tip 
t'l witiih de«trut*lion hy water, or hy the fiery element, hai- to iK-iiir i*> reg- 
uUt«-«l with ar.-iirai\v. Where the !*ky tnuche* the earth, there on the hori- 
/•til U*k'in- i-n-atioii. The detalU of the Hindoo py*<teinf are Wfll-uigh 
:ne\)iAiiiitil>le. and the Mipputatinn of yean> in their celeittial chnm ilotfie^ 
eiiiitriii-«^ n>it th'MiHand^, hut hundre«i« of thoufmnilH of theui fi»r one c*ra or 
(l>nli^t^. Their tiietaphyi^ir anil thinticunii' thc*oriei* t^eem hut \atrariei* and 
fiiriii all iMHtrniiiu^ rontra^t with (he Hoher i*yiitemt* prt>iNmnde<l hy the 
(*hiii«*^e law LMvert* and wirM* men. The inon* ehararterirtie featuret> of Unh 
art' rrprefM'nte«l graphieally in the pUi\e»i,and phow many analogi*^ ^ ^th our 
incNlieval paintingn of heaven, purgatory, creation and the floo*!. The 
r«i it.il •<!' K.<Mian'- i>wn tni\el« 'M-eupiee t»ut a ]iiiiite«I npaiv in the UmiIiii 
U-f.tri' u-<. hilt hy f in niu)|>anitive method large riK>iti i« given to thedifM*OH- 
•>:«tn «>f Hnti!«»i!ieH of Intlia with ttreeiVr^. Jaftan's and Polyni*t(iaV iNihtnug- 
(•nil* an<l the th«*4il«»gi«<r of other partii of the world. 

'•iiKitii", A Ppiritetl ethiiotogir and gei>gra)>hii* wc^ekly |»eriiMlirai puh> 
Inht-l Ml Hraiiiim-tiweig. (trrinaiiy. hai* gaine<l a well-meritc**! n*putation by 
r** l^tc•r«•^ting o»ntrihu(inn** from all fiart!* of the glnl>e. The eclitor. I*rof. 
]»r. K:i !iAr<l Ar.<in'«*. iii doing hi« l>eet t«i ai-(>»mpany them with phot«i- 
gmphir pt^rirait-* ami viewp of the nighta de*^*ri lied, and aliM> iniiert* many 
artii-le* nf hi* nun into the weekly, whirh hai* juf>t Itegtin iti* ciity M>er»nd 
\<>iuui«' two v«i'iuiiiet> a year). North and >outh .liuerit^are not mvliMtnl. 
^lui-f the lieginniiiL' t>f July there were articles printeil on Navigation nf 
I>r.%/i'i4ii KixiTK. mi-ipheniiebt of Maya (\>«lii-ee: Indianii of the North- 
wp<-ti-rn Citaft. rinhlem- found in Moiinilp of the <iulf Statc'r ; Arrh.en- 
.•*gv ot the l'o|M i-arr|ietl . History of the Niagara (at aract ; I!irlh>|uake in 
t'hi.i . ryi*«-« of North Ami-riiran InUial)^. 

Il% I I HI. t \ (fH\-rti-t:tK. wfio i» |H*rha|ifi the mi^t inihiMrioua ar<l A<-t:vc* 
i:iik;*>i-t of -rur ijNH'h. haf fontrihutnl to the at'th of the Oongre« il«'« Aiii* r* 
:• aii:»t« -. hi-M in PariH, lv.«>, a memoir on the Haniva language, whirh i« 
-|4)kt-ii CI) tl.f ICio Negro, a river oinne«*ting the rp|»fr Orimico with the 
AiMi/ori. Our author ha^ utitize*! four vof'ahii!arif«. eiiilM>«l\ ing iM*\eral 
>iia!i*it** iif till" ruthiT vo«*aiii* language, which helongv to the extfU^ive 
S<iuth Vmerii-an family varioiitly ralle«l i*arih. Maipurv ami .Irawak. The 
tlr»t of thifi^* tliree apiiellation** iaum^ <*onf<i<>iitn an^l ^hoiilil lit*di*'«*ard**<lat 
ono* . t)te name Mjipuri* mhii h mean" raimnu . |»ointii to the central ItH'a* 
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tion in the group and is preferable. A list of the Maipure dialects is given 
by de la Grasserie on the first page ; the most of them are spoken in Brazil, 
the Moxo and the Baure in Bolivia. They all belong to the Nu languages 
of C. von den Steinen, because their personal pronoun / is expressed by nu 
or nOf also the possessive my, mine. The second person, thou and thy^ thine, 
is marked by the sound pi, pe. The author has gathered over a thousand 
nouns and verbs from his sources, but as we have no texts, no grammatical 
sketch of Baniva can be attempted as yet. From R. de la Grasserie's pen 
we have also received a pamphlet of 31 pages: Des recherchea r^fceyiies de la 
linguistique relatives aux langueB de Vextreme Orient; Soc. de. Linguistique, VII, 
3d number, 1891. Also, De la poseibilite el de conditions d'une langue interna- 
tionale; Paris, Maisonneuve, 1892, pp. 56. 

Count Hyacinthe de CnARSNCEY has remitted some pamphlets embody- 
ing his latest studies in the fields of European and American linguistics. 
His titles are as tollows: (1) "Sur quelques etymologies de la langue basque;" 
in Congres scientifique international dee Catholiques, 1891, pp. 11. (2) 
Phonetique Souletine; i. e., the phonetic portion of the Basque dialect of 
Soule, Southern France, pp. 56. (3) Des suffixes en langue quichee; Caen. 
1892, 8°, in memoirs de PAcademie de Caen, pp. 76, treats of the well-known 
Maya dialect of Kiche, the most important of all the Guatemala languages 
of that family, (i) Reprint of Padre Ripalda, Soc. Jesu, Catecismo y exi)oci- 
tion breve de la doctrina cristiana; translated into the Yucatec or Maya lan- 
guage by Padre J. Ruz in 1847. lu Actes de la Societe philotogique de 
Paris, Tome 21, ann^e 1892, pp. 50. (5) This reprint is preceded by the vo- 
cabulary of one of the Melanesian dialects called Wagap, spoken in the 
northeastern parts of New Caledonia; divided in two sections (a), Fran<;ais, 
Wagap, Anglais, AUemand; (6) Wagap, Fran^ais. Both sections occupy the 
first 152 pages of the same volume, the twenty-first. 

The Contributions to Bavarian anthropology and prehistoric research 
contain part of the Transactions of the Munich Anthropological Society 
and have now reached their tenth volume under the able editorship of 
Prof. J. Ranke and Nich. Rudinger. The two first instalments of the tenth 
volume are illustrated with thirty plates and are exclusively dealing with 
cranioloflry. ' John Ranke's article, "on some regular relations between the 
brain, the frontal part and the basis of the skull,'' is subdivided in three 
sections, and gives the author's observations on the skulls of monkeys, dogs, 
human skulls, human adults, human embryos and the phenomenon of 
prognathy so unversally observed among^all races of mankind. This phe- 
nomenon is subdivided into normal and pathologic prognathy , both showing 
alternation between a more orthognathic and a more prognathic position of 
the upper jaw of the human subject. The report embodies 128 pages in 
small folio, and was published in 1892, in Munich. 
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M'irii,f:t «!»•'/ M'luunimtt of l^^fhitturif Pfirt^ra. Bv the Mari|iiiii *l« NatUillar. 
TrminUuHl by Nttnoy li<*ll. (t. P. f'iitniiin*« Sons, »v York Ami 
I^ndoii. 1S'.»L*. 

It M^tim ninmilAr that « French ftn*h:iMlo|riiit ■hoiiUl l>e te«rhinK the 
Kiitftish und Aineriran |)e<)p!c* in rc'ference to the «rc*h:i' klogy of their own 
lAHiln. The .Mar(|nis Av N«iUillA4* ih.eii thin an HarreMfiilly m any one 
riitil(l,hut the tlija>lvantAKeeof<lijit«ni*ewiil have their et1e«'t notwithfltand- 
ing thr ability of the writ««r. This wan apparent in the former work, entitled 
l*re-hintorir Amerii*a. and is aWo manifest in this tK>ok, inaamiich i&j> it \» 
dt»voied ti» a nion* ireneral suhjeot. 

Thf author treats of thi* Stone Age, and maintaina that there never haa 
l»een a Bronze Aire in Amerit^, and prefers the division into a paleolithic 
and niHiliihir |M*ri(HU. ll«>*diflrers from some AmericAn arch:i.'iIoftPts. He 
rr|ieali* the Htatement made in the first book "that the shell of the glypto- 
don van nM*d ana roof to the <lirellinKB of primeval man/* and maintainH 
that the early inhabitants of America had to contend with powerfal 
matiiiualf* and fierce carnivora, )M»th of which asnertions remain to be 
pnivcn. lie hhvii that excavations in a rock shelter, in Alaska, yielded a 
hari»o4>n. which lay side by tide with some of the most ancient quarta- 
nary mauininls. but does not give his authority. He seems to confound the 
lM>ni* n>Ii(« in the mounds of America, M»me of which are modern, with 
those fiiund in the caves of Kurop«*, which are generally very ancient. 
Otherwine than this the book ii> an excellent summary of the prevent 
fitatiis of an'h.i )Iogy in Kuro|»e and furnishes a great amount of informa* 
tiou al»<mt the prehiMoric anti«]uities of that continent The last chapter 
c'lntiiiiiM an account of the diftcoveriefi by Schlieman in Htsearlik, which 
lit valiiiblf for iti« illuMrationi* and oontents. but mars the chapter by citing 
the lVii)l>ertnn i-tone hammer by way <if comparison, as if it were a 
ireiuiine relir. There are sfiecimens enough In this country which (*ontAin 
tlie Swastika, and Tiik Amkkh an ANTif^rAKiAN has referre«l to them repeat- 
e«l!y. fni thAt there i# no reanon for the author to gi> Itack so lar and tmke a 
ddiilitfui relic fnr i-nm]iari(*on. The alM*ence of American authorities from 
the notes if* a striking feaMire of the l>ook. Our readers who desire a sum- 
mary (if Ivirofiean arrh:t ilogy and are jKisteil on American will finil the 
Work excetilingly UM'ftil. as the author i** well informed as to the te«')ini* 
i-alilies ani) detaiiH of prehtMoric Kience. He has brought together the facts 
:n reference to ;i great variety of tokens of all ages from the caves, kitchen 
middeiia, lake-dwelling*, megalithic monuments, including the idiiU of 
Kftster Inlands, ancient Uiats frt)m I>enmark. weapcmi* from the t^ves of 
Kranci', clothing from lake dwellings, the nurbags from Minoric«, mono- 
lithn from < Orkney l!*Ian«ls, bronxe objecia from 8il»eria, relics from d «r's 
I am|*««. and va^ea from sncient Troy. It cover« a wide field and prM«*nts a 
great variety as the result of his gleanings. 

n# hM Atlantis, eir. By .^ir Daniel Wilson. MacMillan A Co., New York, 
and David I>ouglas. Minburgb, publisbers. W.K2. 

This liocik is the crowning work of a Imsy life. Sir Daniel Wilson was 

the president of the Tniversity of Toronto. He was the author of several 
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notable works and a learned man in the department of archaeology. This 
his last book was finished just before his death. The preface was written 
by his daughter. It is a collection of monographs on such subjects as trade 
and commerce in the Stone Age, pre- Aryan origin of American man, the 
esthetic faculty of aboriginal races, the Huron and Iroquois, relative racial 
brain weight, etc. Theltitle is fanciful and not descriptive, for the attempt 
to trace a connection between Europe and America is criticised by the 
author and is not regarded as established. The reader will find the gener- 
alizing habit of Dr. Wilson continued in this volume, but it is a habit 
regulated by sound sense and not given to visionary speculation. The 
book is published without engravings and does not contain a portrait of 
the author. Aside from this it is a model of neatness and elegance. 

Tlie Iroquois Trail; or, Footprints of the Six NcUions, including David Ousick's 
Sketches, By William M. Beauchamp, S. T. D. Printed by H. C. Beau- 
champ, Recorder Office, Fayeiteville, N. Y. 

The reprinting of David Gusick's Sketches has been demanded for some 
time. Rev. Mr. Beauchamp has met the demand and added to the "re- 
print" over a hundred pages of notes. There is one deficiency about the 
volume— it does not contain the cuts. These could be easily secured from 
the Bureau of Ethnology and should have been added. 

Mr. Beauchamp, the author of the notes, is authority on Iroquois history 
and New York archaeology. He is a wonderfully patient investigator and 
a sound scholar. His writings are well known through the medium of The 
Antiquarian, but much of his literary work remains unpublished. Such 
authors and scholars should be encouraged by the public more than they 
are, for they are great benefactors. If a fraction of the money which has 
been laid out on the natural history of New York could be given to the 
publication of aboriginal history und archaeology, it would be a great credit 
to the state. 

The Beginnings of New England; or. The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Relipious Liberty. By John Fiske. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. 

Walter Raleigh in writing history thought that he must begin with the 
creation of the world and so never finished his work. Mr. John Fiske is 
more successful. He dates the beginning of New England with 476 A. D., 
and draws the contrast between the Roman idea and the English idea, giv- 
ing the first chapter of forty-nine pages to this subject. The Puritan exodus 
is given in the second chapter, and the planting of New England in the 
third. These were purely and exclusively English. The short lived New 
England Confederacy was also among English colonists. The causes that 
broke it up were mainly religious differences. The fifth chapter treats of 
King Phillip's war and contains a review of the missionary work. 
The author thinks that the Puritans were as kind as the Quakers 
in their treatment of the red men, but the explanation is found in 
the jealousies between the Indian tribes. The wild tribes imagined 
that the converted Indians were only adopted by the whites to increase 
their military strength and their civilization was looked upon with dis- 
favor. This is the most interesting part of the narrative. The book ends 
with a review of the religions sentiments and beliefs of New England, and 
gives a very good picture of the Puritan character. The most questionable 
part of the book is that which treats of witchcraft, but the author is careful 
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ID AvoiiliiiK prfjudicM and in making rvh ■UtemeoUi and upon the whole 
U Tair in writing the hiiitory of the timce, and effterially the hiHtory of the 
Meliiaion." 

A .«4ii'/v *'f (irftk PhUoiophif. Hy Kllen M. Mi<rheU. S. C, iini:g* A Co. 

Thin little hand l)ook on tireek philoeophy well flWta varant p*a4^ S ime 
■iirh ykftrk wan neetled. She doee not undertake to diff«*UM the tearhinipi 
<if till* phil'iMiphem^ hut gives a pketrh of the dtlFerent fk*hooli. The iren- 
erAl rrai'iT ran icttther a dear idea of the drift of tireek thought, bp each 
iinffi of the philoeophen* ii intnxluceil in hU onler and the leachlnica of 
rtu'U ezpUined. The work iNvini with Thales (tM^i H C\ . the Ionian phil- 
o*<iphfr. ami end^ with rrocluM i4rj A. IM and the Neoplatfinisti, which 
thuif t-fivered a |K*ri(Ml of over a thounand yearr, -a long time for any 
ethnical ft-hmil of tliou^rht to continue. It in not t<» be wonderi^l at that 
the GreekH have hail f*iich an inlluem*e upon modern echolan*. for their 
phh<w*<»phy. their art and their literature form theeonuectini; linkt l^etween 
the ancient and the modern world and the channel through which the l>ept 
priHlnctf (d Oriental thought has reached the Occidental niindp. The hook 
ift nt'atly printe«l and Iwautifully Iwrnnd and will lie useful to any one 
intrrr-ted in the study 

l^iw. :t irf in thr Aftnttit World Hy William Martin t oDway. MacMillan 
iV Oi.. Nvw York. Ik^I 

Thi-< is a rharming Ixiok and one which every ar.'hifologitt chould have. 
li in an ezcelli-nt i*uiiimary of art in the Stone and Bronie Age. and (con- 
tains also an essay ui»on the legacy tif hlgypt and of Oialdea, and of Medi* 
tt-rranean |>eopl«*fl, K(iu*M*ans and Thiinicians. It contains in the snial) 
c«'»rn|i«M of IH*^ page^ a gn«at deal of information. I la price is in the reach 
of rvf ry «»n«* 

Jiini'*" !.\trr^uurt. iT, Tf.f AhrinU Itook* uj ln*i'\a Bv Elizabeth A. Ki^ed. 
I'hiciik'": S. (\ K iriggs \ Co. 1H'.»1. 
Thi« wtirk is written in an interesting style and furnii*heea review of the 
atx-ifnt lit**rature. mythology, cosmoginy, stories and legends of the Hin- 
d'Miii. lin rj'arly as c<tuld he i-x fleeted under the circumstanct*9. The resem« 
Man(*es lietwren the myttology of India and Greece is fl)>oken of. The 
multiplication of di-itiee it referred to. Tlie second grand division— the 
age of the l>n>nre— is treated in the fiAh chapter. In the ninth tliere is a 
I ••III {prison lH*tween the Moeaic cosmogony and that of the nind«NHi. The 
•!i»«o*itt iif man from a single pair is a doctrine of l»oth. The Kamayana 
and the Iliad are also compare«l. 

7'^. /Hnu'r irom (^t/ fllofk FortM Vy the lUark Sea. By F. P. Millet. New 
V>»rk Han>er A Brothers. 18!*'.*. 

Th'ise who have bt*en omstant readers of Harper* § M'mthly will remem- 

\*rT ;h»* si*rie<« of artideii u|vrn the Danube. This senea is now published 

.n >• »<tk Ttrm and ci»nHtitut«ii a beautiful volume. It isimore aatisfactor>* to 

rra-l A )M»«)k conm*ctet|ly than articles disjointed! y. The book is also a 

^'•rk ••f art fully e<|ual to the magazine, for the paper is heavier and the 

rngraviniT' n>me out belter. It is almost like taking a voyage «lown the 

hanulM* tit 1t>ok at thi* pictures, for we aee here the churchee, the castles, 

the hriilg«*f*, the waterCalls, the ferries, the rocks, the flatboata, the peasants, 

he monasteries, the ruins, the streets of the villages, the match-towers, the 
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Hungarian cattle, the swine herds, the washerwomen and the water-car- 
riers, the fishing stations, the Gipsy girls, the threshing scenes, the camps,^ 
Turkish vessels, Bulgarian shores and Bulgarian carts, the old mosques and 
wind-mills, just as the voyagers saw them. The volume is written in the 
itinerary form. Each day's experience is carefully recorded and the scenes 
are transferred to the pave hy the engraving and the letter-press. We see 
through three pairs of eyes — the eyes of the traveler, of the photographer 
and of the draughtsman. Nothing can exceed the correctness of the pic- 
tures except the scenes themselves. The Danube is out of the way of most 
of the tourists, but is very attractive at certain points. One passes from 
the cultivated to the wild ,and from the wild to the civilized again, and 
comes in contact with two or three distinct races and types of character,'and 
begins to realize how diverse is the population of Europe. Trajan's bridge 
in ruins reminds us of Roman times, but the ** Last Toilet in Camp" bringn 
modern scenes to view. 

On Canada^s Frontier. By Julian Ralph. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
1892. 

This is a book which would attract the attention of the hunter and the 
adventurer, and will also charm the ordinary reader. The scene is laid in 
Canada, and the different chapters bring out the variety which may be 
found in that extensive domain. The inhabitants with which the traveler 
comes in contact are mainly Indians, half-breeds, voyagers, lumbermen, 
members of the Hudson's Bay Company and fur-traders. The game which 
is found are moose, wild deer, caribou, wolves, and occasionally bears. The 
fish is the speckled trout. The conveyance is for the most part the "bark 
canoe," occasionally the York sail-boat, though the dog-trains ^and tobog- 
gans are mentioned frequently. The traveler passes through dense forests ; 
he traverses swift rivers, crosses large lakes; he lodges in Indian camps, 
log-houses, at trading posts, and in tents, under the shadow of great trees, 
and has a varying experience. Several Indian tribes are visited, the Black 
Foot, the Tinnehs, the Chinooks, though to the writer they seem to be all 
alike. The best part of the book is the engravings, for these not only bring out 
the beauty of the scenery, but also the features, dress, equipments, abodes, 

customs and surroundings of the different people. There are pictures of 
the Indians running races, engaged in clan dances and war dances, of the 
faithful missionary Father Lacombe and his people, of the hunters witli 
their packs and accoutrements, of fishermen with their wrappings, of fur 
traders and the Indians in council, of the Courier de Bois and tbeir friendly 
greetings to the naked savages, the titled gentlemen who made their home 
so long in the distant regions, of the many camps of hunters and the dog 
trains and the pack horses. The pictures which have most interested us 
are those of the bark canoes, three or four different patterns of which are 
given. There is no water craft that is more beaut ^ul than a bark canoe in 
motion. It is as light as a feather and cuts through the water as the bird 
does the air. There is also a picture of the common dug-out, and two pic- 
tures of the big canoes of the Northwest coast. All of these canoes are 
propelled by the paddle; oars were not often used by the natives. The 
picture of the Hudson Bay man— quarter-breed — is true to life. Just such 
fiices were once seen on the streets of St. Paul, for there was a time when 
these quarter-breeds came with their creaking carte drawn by a single ox, 
from the Red river to the Mississippi river to sell their furs and get sup- 
plies. It is well that these pictures are taken before other changes have 
occurred. These faces and forms set in the frame-work of the northern 
forests are brought before our eyes without the necessity of going such a 
long distance to.see them. It is a wild life which has its charms. 
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rRKCOLlMBIAN COPPKR MINING IN NORTH 

AMERICA. 

By R. L. Packard. Washington, D. C. 

The broad classification of the successive stages cf culture 
of the prehistoric peoples of Kurope into the stone, bronze and 
iron **ages" was based upon prehistoric finds, and is an induction 
derived from observation similar to that relating to the succession 
of the different orders of animals and plants in geological history. 
It is also confirmed, as far as bronze and iron are concerned, by 
ancient tradition, for in early historical times it was known among 
the Greeks that bronze had preceded iron at an earlier period, and 
this knowledge, passing to the Romans in a later age, was ex- 
pressed in the line of Lucretius, which has been frequently quoted 
in this connection, ** Sed prior aeris erat guam frrri cognitus usus.*' 

Rut there is evidence to show that the use of copper was in- 
dependent of, if it did not precede, that of bronze, particularly 
in places where the metal was indigenous. This evidence con- 
sists in the discovery of copper implements and weapons, instead 
of or sometimes accompanying bronze, mingled with numerous 
stone articles of the same character in various places in Europe 
and the East The prehistoric people had learned the art of 
cxtractmg copper from its ore, and in some cases practiced it 
near the places where the metal was used for implements and 
weapons. Prehistoric copper mines have been reported from 
the Urals and elsewhere, and a circumstantial account ot such a 
mine, which was discovered in 1827 near Bischofshofen in Salz- 
burg, in Germany, has been published by M. Much, an archarol- 
ogist who examined it in 1 879.* The traces of the old workings, 
nearlyobliteratedafter so long atime,had led to the establishment 
of a flourishing modem copper mine on the same vein, just as 

*lht Kupfrffe.t m Europa uo^l ihr Vcf haltn.«« /ur CuHtur dcr Ioi]<ic«rinancn. Wiea, 
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the trenches on the outcrops of the copper- bearing rocks in the 
Lake Superior district served as guides to modern miners in 
sinking shafts there. The Salzburg mine, however, was in copper 
ore and not native copper, and was a mine in the proper sense 
of the term, with extensive underground workings. The remains 
of small smelting furnaces, with slag heaps and other rubbish, 
were found in the neighborhood, in the midst of which were a 
few pieces of the copper produced from the ore on the spot by 
the prehistoric smelters.* No iron tools or signs of their use 
were found in this mine, which was assigned by the archaeologist 
who examined it to the time of the neighboring lake-dwellers, 
who used its copper for weapons and tools. Another mine in 
the Tyrol, referred to by the same author, was also apparently 
worked to supply a colony of lake-dwellers situated near by. 

It might be expected on both mineralogical and metallurgical 
grounds that copper would be used betore bronze, and even be- 
fore smelting was discovered, because copper, like gold and 
silver, is found in the native state in many places, while con- 
siderable metallurgical skill is necessary for the production of 
bronze. Moreover, bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, and, 
except in the comparatively rare cases where copper and tin ores 
occur together, tin would have to be transported to the copper 
smelters to produce the alloy. In North America,t while copper 
was known to the natives, bronze had not appeared at the epoch 
of discovery by Europeans, and neither smelting nor even melt- 
ing was necessary for the production of the copper articles found 
in use by the discoverers. 

The first comers to the northern part of this continent were 
struck with the absence of metals in the native weapons and im- 
plements, and found their place supplied by stone and bone. The 
inhabitants were in the neolithic stage of culture. They were, 
indeed, in possession of copper, but, as far as the discoverers ob- 
served, it was almost exclusively used lor ornamental purposes, 
and formed, apparently, no part of the native equipment in the 
arts of I'fe. Exclusive of the Spaniards, the earliest voyagers 
who left records or reports of their explorations, .sailed along the 
coast, or visited different parts of it, from Labrador to Florida, 
and the inhabitants of the whole sea-board were found sparingly 
in possession of the "red metal.** Thus, in the account of Cabot's 
voyage in 1497, given in Hakluyt, there is this brief statement: 
*' Hee (Cabot) declareth further that in many places of these 
Regions he saw great plentie of copper among the inhabitants." 
The account is a translation from Peter Martyr, and the words 
" great plentie of" are not warranted by the original. J Cabot's 



•A piece of this copper gave on analysis: Copper, 98.46 per cent: sulphur, 0.09 per cent, 
:. 0.44 per cent; white a copper tool found in the workings gave copper 97.78 per cent. 
:el o.w per cent, iron a trace, lead 0.05 per cent, sulphur 0.24 per cent, slag 0.07 per cent 
tBy North America is meant only the non-Spanish portion of the country. 
tOrichalcum in plerisque locis se vidisse apud incolas pracdicat. 
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observations were made on the northern coast of the continent, 
and lie went as far as fK.)' north latitude. A .similar brief state- 
ment IS ;;iven in the account »)l the voyage of Cortercal in 15CX), 
who IN saiii to have gone an far north as 56 . The account (in 
KamuMo) descril>es the painted inhabitants, their clothing' of 
skms ami other particularn, and states that they h.id bracelets of 
silver and C'»pi»er. The mention of silver is unfortunate. Vcr- 
razan«>'N report ^ocn more into |xirticulars. He co.i?tted from 
>4 ti) bi.-yond 41 north latituiie. in the year i;24, and made 
several landings. Me says of the natives at a point on the coast 
apparently in the neighborhood of New York that they had "many 
plates oi wrought copjx-r, which they e.stt enie more than jjolde." 
On -^ail 111)4 a'.on^ the coast to the eastward he saw certain hills 
and conciuded that they had some "minerall matter in them, 
beca.isw-, he s.iys. "we saw miiiy of th.'in (the natives) have 
iH-adstones of cop{)er hanging at their eares. " On the southern 
and eastern coast, therefore, according to these accounts, the 
copper was uscil for ornaments. Neither of the observers quoted 
s(>eaks of copprr weap)ns in that |>art of the country, which they 
would have been likely to notice, as they naturally (xiid special 
attention to the arms they might have to encounter. Nor did 
later explorers who described the equipment of the natives in 
detail have occasion to give greater prominence to copper. 

In Cartier's second voyage to the St. Lawrence, in 1535, he 
kitinapiKHl the principal chief of a local tribe to take with him to 
France, following the common practice of the time, and this chief 
was visited on shipboard by condoling members of his tribe, who 
were assured that he would return the next year, "which, when 
they heard.'* says the account in Hakluyt.*'they greatly thanked 
our Captain and ^ave their lord three bundles of beaver and sea 
wolves .skmnes. with a great knife of red co|>per that commeth 
from Sagnenay. ' Hero is an instance of a copper weapon or 
imp'.einent. The quantity of copper which the North American 
Indians possesseti at the epoch of Ji.scover>'. although the metal 
wa«* diiYusetl over a ver>' wide territory, was very small compared 
with ston.-. A glance at collections of aboriginal articles, like 
that iA' the Smithsonian Institution m Washington or the Pea- 
lH>.!y .Museum in Cambridge, will at once show how relatively 
insi^'nificant it was. The Smithsonian has between six and se\'en 
hutuheil copper articles from mounds, graves and other .sources 
within the tirrttorv of the United States, while there arc thou* 
^-ands of stone arrow and .spear heads and implements in its 
( ollection. The Teabody and other copper collections arc very 
nr.ich smaller A closer examination of the Smithsonian exhibit 
will show that the copper articles from the .south and east are 
ma nly of an ornamental character and few in number compared 
with those found towards the northwest. As Wisconsin is ap* 
proa< hed the co|)pcr articles not only increase in number, but 
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the proportion of arrow and spear heads and implements far ex 
ceeds that of the ornaments. Among the Wisconsin specimens 
are pieces of **float" copper, varying in size from those weighing 
several pounds down to nuggets, which indicate the convenient 
material of which some of the manufactured articles were prob- 
ably made. If one were to prepare a map showing by shading 
or colors, as is now the practice, the relative number of aborig- 
inal copper finds in the United States, the deepest shade or darkest 
color would at present be in Wisconsin. This condition is no 
doubt largely due to the indefatigable zeal of Mr. F. S. Perkins 
of Wisconsin, who has devoted himself for many years to col- 
lecting copper articles of Indian origin from all parts of the 
State, over two hundred of which are in the Smithsonian cases. 
But the phenomenon can be explained in another way when one 
reflects that Keweenaw Point is directly north of the State and 
was the seat of the ancient copper mines, which have attracted 
the attention of archaeologists, and was the center of distribution 
of the native copper which was the object of the desultory 
mining carried on there. Wisconsin is also in a very favorable 
situation for receiving the drift which brought "float" copper 
from the copper-bearing rocks of Keweenaw, which "float" was 
apparently often manufactured into implements. The State 
covers a district which was near the mines and is in a direct 
course for people leaving them going south. It may be found 
that that district was the seat of the ancient miners themselves. 

The yield of mounds, graves and fields, as shown in the col- 
lections, confirms in a general way the observations of the first 
discoverers. In the eastern and southern parts of the country 
the majority of the copper articles which have been found are 
breastplates, bracelets, beads, bobbin-like objects and other orna- 
ments, while in the north and west, and especially in Wisconsin, 
implements and weapons prevail. The Wisconsin specimens are 
like those figured by Whittlesey (Smithsonian Contributions, 
XIII), which were found in the mining district itself, and those 
found at Brockville, Canada, and sho^^n in Wilson's Prehistoric 
Man. Others, apparently of the same character, are mentioned 
by Wilson as being found near Marquette, Michigan, east of the 
copper district. 

The present evidence, therefore, shows that copper had not 
passed its ornamental or precious stage on the seaboard and in 
the south at the time this continent was brought to the attention 
of Europe. It was not a part of the general native equipment, 
either for war, or hunting, or other useful purposes, and its posi- 
tion in the native economy was not like the noticeable part it 
played in the armament of the Mexicans and Central Americans 
of the same period. 

At the advent of Europeans copper was eagerly sought for in 
trade with the whites. An official present of copper articles is 
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l>articularly mentioned in the account of Carticr's voya^^e before 
rtlcrrcti to. and Ralph Lane writes fri>m Roanoke, in 1585. to 
his company in Kn^^land that they could not do better than send 
over cop{>cr articles of all kinds to trade with; *'copper carryeth 
tlu* price of all. so it be made red," he explains. The copper 
obtained from the whites was very soon, with other im|)orted 
things, dis^emmated by barter among the different tribes. In 
Frobisher's thirti \ ovage to the I^brador coast Jiat. 58' ), in 1 578, 
he noticed the evidence of this aboriginal trade, and says *'thc 
natives have traffic with other jK'ople. and have bar res of iron, 
arrowe and s|K*are heads and certain buttons of copper which 
they use to weare upon their foreheads for ornament, as our 
ladies III the Ci>urt of Kngland doe use great pearle." This 
trade with the natives must have been considerable. The fishing 
fleets which swarmed in the northern waters carried on trade, 
and copper and iron articles formed a part of their outward car- 
gms. Accoriling to Anthony Parkhurst. who had been in the 
business and (»n the fishinu grounds, trade to Newfoundland 
from Kn^Iand was brisk in l54S.andan estimate which he made 
for Hakluyt shows that in 157S there were one hundred Spanish 
ve<isels enga'^ed in cod fishing, twenty to thirty whalers from 
l^iscay. filly Toriuguese and a hundred and fifty French and Bre- 
ton ve^isels. The Knglish contingent .vas then much smaller 
than in former years. 

After the arrival of Europeans, bringing an assortment of 
"novelties ' of all kinds, there was no reason why the Indians 
should trouble themselves further to obtain domestic copper by 
the tojisoine pri>cess of searching and digging for it, because 
they now had not only a ready and suflicient supply of that metal 
for ornamental [)urj>oses. but were introduced to many other 
thmgs of sujKTior attractiveness, especially iron, in the form of 
knives, hatclicts. etc.. which at once su()erseded copper for prac- 
ticil use. 'The Cfiipp-'wa chief. Kontika, asserted in 1S24 that 
but seven generations of men had (massed since the French 
brotight them brass kettles; at which time their people at once 
laid aside their own manufactures and adopted those of the 
I'rench.' * The testimony of the earliest voyagers to the pos- 
session of Copper ornaments by the natives is therefore of im- 
|>oriance. iKvause there was very .soon enough of the imported 
article in the countr>' to make a show. Incidentally, also, arch- 
.L'ologists have to keep this fact of foreign importation in mind in 
deciding upon the <»rigin of copper articles in "finds/* Lake 
Superior copjKT. of which pre-Columbian Indian articles were 
made. (Kcurs in the native state, and is free from the impurities 
which are found in copper that has been smelted, so that chemi- 
cal analysis could often decide whether a given specimen was of 
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native origin or imported. On some copper articles found in the 
north, specks of silver have been noticed. This is as sure a 
token of Lake Superior copper which has never been melted as 
a stamp could be. 

In the absence of evidence that the Indians of the United 
States had any knowledge of smelting it must be inferred that 
all the copper they possessed was found in the metallic or native 
state. There is nothing to show that they were aware of the ex- 
istence of copper ore as a source of metal. No remains of 
smelting places, or slag, or other indications of metallurgical 
operations have yet been found. If they had known smelting 
they could have had an ample supply of the metal, because ores 
of copper are comparatively abundant in the U,nited States, while 
as a matter of fact, copper was a rarity with them. Native cop- 
per occurs in small quantities in many places in the United 
States, but there is no evidence at present that the northern In- 
dians had knowledge of any but two localities where it could be 
obtained in any quantity. These were the Coppermine River in 
the British possessions, and the Lake Superior copper district. 
The latter affords the most remarkable occurrence of native cop- 
per in the world, and the present mines on Keweenaw Penin- 
sula — including the famous Calumet and Hecla, the Tamarack, 
Quincy and others — are of world-wide fame. The same deposits 
were worked superficially over their whole extent long before 
the advent of Europeans to these shores. 

By referring to the map of Michigan it will be seen that Ke- 
weenaw Peninsula is a prominent geographical feature and 
extends a considerable distance into Lake Superior. Its north- 
western shore and the continuation thereof through Ontonagon 
County is practically parallel to the opposite or north shore of 
the lake. Through the middle of Keweenaw Point runs a belt 
of elevated land, which is several hundred feet above the lake 
in some places, and extends from the extreme point through the 
peninsula and Ontonagon County into Wisconsin. This elevated 
belt, which is known as the "mineral range," sometimes rises into 
bluffs, which are abrupt on the southeastern or shoreward side, 
but sloping in the opposite direction or toward the lake. The 
dip of the formation (sandstone, andj sheets of igneous rock in- 
cluding conglomerates) composing this range is in a general 
northwesterly direction, or towards the lake and the north shore. 
On Isle Royale, near the north shore of the lake, the same for- 
mation occurs, but dipping in the opposite direction, viz., to the 
southeast or towards Keweenaw. "Trap" rock carrying copper 
is also found on the north and east shores of the lake at St. Ignace 
and Michipicoten Island. The copper-bearing series of the "min- 
eral range" consists of sheets of igneous rocks — diabase, diabase- 
amygdaloid and melaphyr — which include beds of conglomerate 
all carrying native copper. Both of these classes of rocks are 
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luincil The famous Calumet and Hccia mine is in theconi^lom- 
c rate, as is also the Tamarack, while the (Juincy, Atlantic, and 
others are in the amyi^daloid rocks. The product of the mines 
i>> divuU'tl by the miners mto three cLtsses, stamp rock, ''barrel 
work' mm\ mass copiKT. Hy stamp rock i.s meant that which con- 
tarns the copi>er in fine particles and is sent to the powerful steam 
stamps to be crushed, in order to separate the (grains of copfxrr 
by washing tji^ll^ii^KK ju*^t as i^old bearing (|uart/. is stam|x*d. 
"Barrel work" means the pieces of copfKrr which arclar^jc erou^^h 
to be detached from the rock without stamping, and are {>acked 
III barrels and sent directly to the smelters. They vary in size 
friim pieces about as large as the hand to those not too lar^e to 
bt: L«mveniently packed in barrels. Pieces too large for this con- 
stitute the third class. *'mass cop|)er." which includes the huge 
pieccN of many tons weight, which are occasionally met with. 
All this cop|x*r sh(»ws as such m the rock, and the ancient 
miners had only to follow down a promising outcrop showing 
"barrel work ' tor a few feet and hammer away the rock from the 
cop{K*r to secure the latter. When they came upon mass co|)|>cr 
thi> were compelled to ab^mdon it after hammering ofT project- 
it\^ pieces, because they had no tools for cutting it up and re- 
movinv: it. Several instances of this sort have been found. 

The ancient "mines" were not mines in the strict sense of the 
word, because they were not underground workings. As dc- 
scrilHTil by Whittlesey, who examined them at an early date.* they 
were shallow pits or trenches, and sometimes excavations in the 
faces of the cliflfs. scattered along the mineral range from Onto- 
nagon to near the end of the peninsula. At the time modern 
minin}; began they had become mere depressions in the ground, 
owin^ to the accumulations of earth, leaves and decayed vege- 
table matter, within them. Forest trees were growing in them 
and u|>on the waste thrown out of them, so that it was difficult 
to distinguish them from natural depressions due to the weather- 
ing of the rock beneath the soil, or, in some cases, from the 
hollows left by the upturned roots of fallen trees. After their 
character was discovered, however, they served as guides to the 
modern miners, who often sank shafts upon the copper-bearing 
rocks, which were revealed by clearing them out. No mine has 
been o|>ened on the lake that was not thus "prospected" by the 
old miners. Trenches like thosr on Keweenaw Point and Onto- 
nagon, but if anything more elaborate, were found on Isle Royale 
and Sir William I^gan mentioned similar workings on the east 
shore of the lake, near Maimanse. All of these workings con- 
tained stone hammers or mauls, amounting in all to a countless 
number. .\ few wooden shovels, strongly resembling canoe 
paddles, were found in some of thr diggings, together with the 
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remains of wooden bowls for baling, birch-bark baskets and some 
spear or lance heads and other articles of copper. In Ontonagon 
County the old workings were for the most part shallow depres- 
sions only a few feet deep. Some of them in the bluff which 
showed outcroppings of copper rock were hardly large enough 
to shelter a bear, while others were larger. In Houghton Coun- 
ty {i, ^., on the Keweenaw promontory) on the Quincy location, 
there were broad and deep pits in the gravel, probably dug for 
the float copper, lumps of which are still met with in the neigh- 
borhood. At the Central mine, further out on the point, there 
was a pit filled in with rubbish, which was at first supposed to 
be natural. It' was five feet deep and thirty long. On examina- 
tion, *'a flat piece of copper, five to nine inches thick and nine 
feet long, was found, which formed part of a piece still in the 
vein. Broken stone mauls were all about it, showing that the 
miners could do nothing with it. Its upper edge had been beaten 
by the stone mauls so severely that a lip or projecting ri^n had 
been formed, which was bent downwards." Other localities 
toward the end of the peninsula and at the Copper Falls location 
are described by Mr. Whittlesey, and as late as 1 890 depressions 
in the ground of small dimensions were pointed out to the 
writer at the latter place as the work of the old miners. Modern 
miners would regard the whole system as nothing more than 
prospecting work and not mining proper, as there were no shafts 
or tunnels or underground workings of any kind. As Mr. 
Whittlesey expressed it, "the old miners performed the part of 
surface explorers." 

I am fortunate in being able to add to the foregoing the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness of some other discoveries in this district, 
viz., that of Mr. J. H. Forster, a well-known mining engineer 
who lived in the district many years. He was at one time super- 
intendent of one of the mines, and was engaged on the Portage 
lake ship canal as state engineer when the canal was opened, 
when he discovered some copper articles in an ancient grave at 
that point. He writes in regard to the discovery of old opera- 
tions: "The larcjest mass of float copper found in modern times 
. . . weighed eighteen tons and contained very little rocky 
matter. When found in the woods it was covered with moss and 
resembled a flat trap boulder. It had been manipulated by the 
'ancient miner* and much charcoal was found around it. Its top 
and sides were pounded smooth and marks of stone hammers 
were apparent. All projections — every bit of copper that could 
be detached — had been carried away. . . . Subsequent explora- 
tions disclosed the epidote lode whence the mass came — torn 
from its matrix doubtless by the ice. The mass had been trans- 
ported only about fifty feet and dropped on a ridge. When the 
iode was stripped of the drift the jagged edges of a mass in 
place were exposed. It was of the same length, thickness and 
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structure of the "float/* It wa«» observed at the time that if the 
•float' could be set up on edge on the piece in place it would fit 
in exactly." Mr. Forster was present when the famous Calumet 
conglomerate lode was opened. At that point a small mound 
was found in the woods, while explorations were in progress, 
u(>on which lar^e maple and birch trees were growini;. Roots 
o! trees still more ancient were found in the drift After .strip- 
ping off the timber, a pit was sunk which reached the solid con- 
glomerate at the depth of fifteen feet. "But it was a hard rock 
filled with .stamp copper only and could not be mined by the 
ancient miners." Numerous stone hammers and birch-bark 
baskets were found in the workings. Mr. Forster thinks the dirt 
wa^ carried out of the pit in these baskets. On the north side 
of INirtage lake, on the extension of the Isle Royale lode (op(>o- 
site Houghton), the drift being shallow, "long trenches were dug 
on the back of the lode three feet wide and deep. There was 
much small mass or nugget copper <barrel work) released by 
the ilismtegration of the soft epidotc vein stone." This was 
thrown out. while the earth was thrown behind the miner as he 
advance*!, and the work resembled that of an expert "navvy." A 
remarkably deep trench was discovered at the South Pewabie 
(now Atlantic) mine, .several miles west of the last locality, which 
extended two or three feet into the solid rock. At the bottom 
•'was a well-defined transverse fissure vein of quartz, about two 
feet wide, containing here and there chunks of solid copper. By 
the several pits sunk on the course of the vein, proof was had 
that it had been worked superficially several hundred feet in 
length I walked through it a long distance. The surface of 
the formation was shattered and decomposed, hence the old 
miners could come at the quartz handily. They did not carry 
the rock out to the surface to dump it, but piled it up neatly on 
each side of the drift. At one point I found a handsome speci- 
men of (]uartz and copper laid up carefully in a niche. It weighed 
several |>ounds. . . . As in other cases, we had proof that the 
ancient miner did not sink any shafts and do real mining. He 
W.IS only a surface gleaner." Of the ancient workings on Isle 
Royale. on the north shore of the lake, which were very exten- 
sive antl have been described as extending twenty feet and more 
m the solid rock, Mr. Forster says: "As I understand it, these 
extensive works were upon a high outcrop, promising natural 
drainage. And I .should infer from what 1 heard from Mr. A. C 
Davis, the ai^ent.and others who opened the Minong mine* that 
the ancient workings were among disturbed shattered rocks, 
among which were found much mass copper and barrel work. 
The ancients were after these pieces of copper. Mr. Davis found 
many considerable masses, handled and bieaten by the incient 
men. whic)i were too large for them to carry away."t 
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At the Minnesota mine, in Ontonagon County, was fouitd a large 
piece of mass copper which had been raised some distance in the 
excavation and abandoned by the old workers. As this was the 
first large mass discovered and gave rise to considerable specula- 
tion, it deserves special mention. The account is taken from 
Forster and Whitney's report on the Geology of the Lake Superior 
Copper Region, and is as follows: In the winter of 1847-8, Mr. 
Knapp, the agent of the Minnesota, found an artificial cavern on 
the mine location containing stone hammers, and at the bottom 
was a vein with jagged projections of copper. After the snow 
had left in the spring he found other excavations, and particularly 
one twenty-six feet deep, filled with clay and a matted mass of 
mouldering vegetable matter. On digging eighteen feet he came 
to a mass of native copper ten feet long, three feet wide and 
nearly two feet thick, weighing over six tons. **0n digging 
around it the mass was found to rest on billets of oak supported 
by sleepers of the same material. This wood, by its long expos- 
ure to dampness, is dark colored and has lost all of its consistency. 
A knife blade may be thrust into it as easily as into a peat bog. 
The earth was so packed around the copper as to give it a firm 
support. The ancient miners had evidently raised it about five 
feet and then abandoned. the work as too laborious. They had 
taken off every projecting point which was accessible, so that the 
exposed surface was smooth. Below this the vein was subse- 
quently found filled with a sheet of copper five feet thick and of 
an undetermined extent vertically and longitudinally. . . The 
vein was wrought in the form of an open trench and where the 
copper was most abundant there the excavations extended deep- 
est. The trench is generally filled to within afoot of the surface 
with the wash from the surrounding surface, intermingled with 
leaves nearly decayed." Whittlesey says of this mass : '* Its 
upper surface and edges were beaten and pounded smooth, all 
the irregularities taken off, and around the outside a rim or lip 
was formed, bending downwards. . . Such copper as could be 
separated by their tools was thus broken off, the beaten surface 
was smooth and polished. 

On the edge of the excavation in which the mass was found 
there stood an ancient hemlock, the roots of which extended 
across the ditch. I counted the rings of annual growth on its 
stump and found them to be two hundred and ninety." Mr. 
Knapp felled another tree, growing in a similar position, which 
had three hundred and ninety- five rings "The fallen and decayed 
trunks of trees of a previous generation were seen lying across 
the pits." A shaft was subsequently sunk on the lode revealed 
by this trench, which was in rich ground, to a great depth. The 
abandonment of this mass of copper formerly gave rise to con- 
jectures. It was supposed that* the ancient miners were inter- 
rupted in their work "by some terrible pestilence . . . or by 
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the breaking out of war; or. as sccins not less probable, by the 
inx'-.i^ion of the mineral ref^ion by a barbarian race, if^norant of 
all the arts of the ancient Mound-builders of the Mississippi and 
f f I^ike Su|>crior."* But from a consideration of the evitlence 
of the tharactcr and sco|>e of the old workings which wc now 
}K>ssrss, it will be seen that it is unnecessar)' to j»o so lar for 
an explanation. As was clearly the case at the Central and 
Mcsnard mines, and on Isle Royale. the mass at the Minnesota 
uas al>andoned by the old mmers because they found it impossi- 
ble to jjet any more pieces from it. They had no tools which 
could cut it. and even at the present time mass copper is the least 
desirable form in which the metal presents itself in the mines, on 
account of the labor and expense of cutting it up. although there 
are steel tools especially invented for the purpose The practxe 
of hammering off pieces from mass copper is mentioned by 
visitors to the lake from the French missionaries down to School- 
craft. There was a large mass on the Ontonagon, which has 
been in the Smithsonian Institution for many years, which vrzs 
considerably reduced in size in this way in the course of a hundred 
and fifty years of casual visits. 

A great anticiuity has been assigned to these workings by 
some writers, and it used to be supposed that a busy industry 
was suddenly interrupted in them at some time over five hundred 
years ago. The tree with three hundred and ninety-five rings 
of growth has been used to support an argument that the work- 
mgs must have been abandoned at least as long ago as the middle 
of the fifteenth century, or, to be exact, reckoning from 1847, 
before the year 1452. This would be at least forty years before 
the voyage of Columbus and eighty-four years before Cartier 
visited Montreal. Although it may be true that work ceased at 
the particular trench where that tree was felled at the date indi- 
cated, it does not neces.sarily follow that all the workings were 
abandoned at the same time. Indeed, the tree which grew on 
the dump of the pit where the Minnesota mass was found did 
not l>egin its growth until over a hundred years later, or after 
the French had been up the St. Lawrence and there had been 
considerable traffic with Europeans on the sea coast. How long 
a f*art( ante the whole system had been worked can only be a 
matter of conjecture. When one reflects that many hundreds 
of men were busily engaged for several consecutive seasons, with 
all the feverish energy bom of the modem thirst for gold, in the 
^iRging^ of any one of the placer camps which are now seen 
abandoned in Idaho, Oregon and Califomia, it will be apparent 
that the old miners on Lake Superior must have taken a long 
time for their leisurely work. Their tools were primitive, their 
work was desultor)*, and they knew nothing about the desire of 
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wealth. Primitive peoples do not prosecute any industry per- 
sistently and assiduously like civilized men. Where there are no 
wages, no expenditures, no companies and employes, no stocks 
or fluctuations of the market, nothing even which can be called 
a demand, there is no need of pushing a laborious work. It was 
also, probably, only in the summer, and it may have been only 
at considerable intervals, that Keweenaw, Ontonagon and Isle 
Royale were visited for copper. It must also not be lorgotten 
that the ancient miners only carried away **barrel work." They 
were forced to abandon mass copper. Barrel work from the 
excavations and float copper from the neighboring and remote 
dritt would furnish the material necessary for all the tools, weapons 
and ornaments that have been found, and although the quantity 
of copper from these sources was small when reckoned in tons, 
yet the desultory and selective kind of mining which produced 
it, especially if carried on by a comparatively small number of 
persons over such an extensive territory as the mineral range of 
Keweenaw, would naturally require an indefinite length of time. 
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MAN AM) LANGUAGK; 

oK.THi: TKll. BASIS OF ANTHKOI* »H m ,Y. 

By Horatio IIalr, M. A., F. R.S.C. 



U.--AN AMRRICAN RXAMPLR.— TIIR ATHAPASCANS, NORTH AND 

SOUTH — Concluded. 

This hritrf summary, or rather this series of extracts, f^ives 
only an imperfect idea of the weahh of this lan^^uaf^e, not only 
in terms of expression, hut in the ideas which it expresses. If 
It Ik* thought that this wealth is far beyond anything that the 
circumstances of the people can require, there are two consid- 
erations which should be borne in mind. In the first place we 
mu!<t remember that the lile of savages, like that of civilized 
men, is full of exigencies demanding the exertion of many mental 
faculties, and calling tor an tndless variety of communications 
between the members of a household or of a tribe. Secondly, 
there is in every heahhy human mind, as in ever>* healthy human 
bodv, evidence of an immense reserved force, readv for devel- 
ment to an almost unlimited extent. The recruiting sergeant 
sees, in the movements of an awkward but strongly-framed 
ru!*tic, evidence of the thews and sinews which will in time 
make the lithe and prompt artillery-man; and the philologist per- 
ceives in the speech of the savage the promise of capacity for 
anv duties of civilization. 

In the case of the Tinneh we are fortunately not limited to 
inference and prediction. The capabilities of the race have been 
strikingly shown. The Tinneh (or Athapascan) family is a 
widespread one, diffused over a larger portion of North America 
than any other linguistic stock, except perhaps the Algonkin. 
As in the other hemisphere, so in this, the tribes of the bleak 
and barren north have sent out their swarms toward the sunny 
and tertiiv south. Ethnologists have traced their line of marcn 
by the fragmentary septs which have remained along the track, 
from the Mackenzie basin and Alaska, through the regions 
which are now the Province of British Columbia and the States 
of Washington and Oregon — where the Sikanis, the Takullis, 
the Kwalhiokwas, the Umkwas, the Totutunies and other 
remnants still linger — to the fruitful river-valleys of Northern 
California. Here for a time the emigrants halted, and their 
natural capacities and character found room for development. 
Mr. Stephen Powers, in his excellent description of the Cali- 
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iornian Indians, which composes the third volume of the Smith- 
sonian "Contributions to North American Ethnology," gives a 
brief account of the Hupa, or Hoopas, who occupy Hoopa 
Valley on the Lower Trinity, north of San Francisco. Their 
most notable characteristic is their masterful force of character. 
In a vigorous passage, which I slightly condense, he tells us: 
"Next after the Karoks they are the finest race in all that 
region, and they even excel them in their statecraft, and in the 
singular influence, or perhaps brute force, which they exercise 
over the vicinal tribes. They are the Romans of Northern 
California in their valor and in their wid<i-reaching (Jominions. 
They are the French in the extended diffusion of their language. 
They hold in a state of semi-vassalage most of the tribes around 
them, exacting from them annual tribute in the shape of shell 
money; and they compel all their tributaries to speak Hupa in 
communication with them. Although most of these petty 
tributaries had their own tongues originally, so rigorously were 
they put to school in the language of their masters that most 
of their vocabularies were sapped and reduced tp bald categories 
of names. They had the dry bones of substantives, but the 
flesh and blood of verbs were sucked out of them by the Hupa. 
A Mr. White, a pioneer well acquainted with the Chimalakwe, 
who once had an entirely distinct tongue, told me that before 
they became extinct they scarcely employed a verb which was 
not Hupa. I tried in vain to get the numerals of certain ob- 
scure remnants of tribes; they persisted in giving me the Hupa, 
and in fact, they seemed to know no other.'' 

But these proud and masterful children of the savage north 
had been quick to adopt all the arts of incipient civilization 
which they found in their new abode. Their dress, implements, 
and houses were copied from the neighboring tribes of the 
Klamath River region. The Calitornian currency of shell- 
money, which had been found highly useful in trade, was 
adopted by them, with certain changes in rating. One of their 
septs, the Tolowa, were noted for their large and handsome 
canoes. Mr. Powers saw one which was forty-four feet long, 
over eight feet wide, and capable of qarrying twenty-four men 
or five tons of weight. It was made of redwood cedar, and 
seemed to him "a|thing of beauty," sitting plumb and lightly 
on the sea, and so symmetrical that a pound's weight on either 
side would throw it slightly out of trim. 

But the Califorian valley proved too narrow for the increasing 
population, which sent forth new swarms to the far southeast. 
From one of these sprang the terrible Apaches, whose rapa- 
cious and far-sjvooping bands became lords of the plains and 
hills from the Californian gulf to Texas, and dominated for 
two centuries the feeble provinces of Northern Mexico — now 
ravaging the settlements and now contemptuously selling them 
peace. A still larger swarm made its way into the highlands of 
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Arizona and New Mexico, and found a genial alxxlc in the 
sunny and f^ra^s-clad mountainn which 9urround the stone and 
brick edifices of the half-civilized Pueblo Indians. These Indians 
had dreaded the mountains as the resort ol the predaiorv Utes 
ol the Shoshonee stock. The fearless Tinneh emigrants, who 
have since become famous under the Spanish nickname of 
Navajos,* seized these inviting uplands for their own fastnesses, 
drove back the Ute invaders, made friends with the Pueblo Indi- 
ans, and quickly learned from them their methods of agriculture 
and their mechanic arts. "When the Spaniard:) first met them, 
in 1541, they were tillers ol the soil, erected large granaries tor 
their crops, irrigated their fields by artificial water-courses or 
licofuias^ and lived in substantial dwellings, partly underground; 
but they had not then learned the art of weaving the celebrated 
*Navajo blankets,* that being a later acquisition ol their artisans.^t 

It is admitted on all hands that if they learned their mechanic 
arts from the Pueblos, they greatly improved these industries. 
Their blankets are as famous throughout the southwest asi the 
carpets of i'tfrsia are throughout Asia. Dr. Washington 
Matthews, the highest authority on all matters relating to this 
people, in his elaborate monograph on "Navajo Weavers'* (pub- 
lished in the third annual volume of the Bureau of Ethnology), 
remarks: *'It is by no means certain — still there are many 
reasons for supposmg — that the Navajos learned their craft 
from the Pueblo Indians, and that, too, since the advent of the 
Spaniards: yet the pupils, if such they be, far excel their mas- 
ters to-day in the beauty and quality of their work. It may bt 
safely stated that with no native tribe in America, north of the 
Mexi.-an boundary, has the art of weaving been carried to 
greater perfection than among the Navajos, while with none in 
the entire continent is it less Europeanized.*^ 

In silver-work, according to the same authority* the superior- 
ity of the Navajo artisans to those of the Pueblos, in natural 
aptitude and taste, is equally apparent. With inferior imple- 
ments and under other disadvantages, they do equal or even 
better work* In a letter with which Dr. Matthews has re- 
centlv favored me, he writes of this people: "Their own tradi- 
tions and the works ol early travelers show that they have 
made great advances in the last two or three centuries. This 
is partFv due, no doubt, to contact with pueblos and whites, and 
partly to admixture of the blood of these races; but it must be 
largely attributed to some innate docility of the Navajo stock. 
Many of the wild tribes of these parts have had exactly the 
same advantages, and yet have not advanced as the Navajos 

•^4 I \s • iHr X ' mean IJ.i I 4kr p<* »p!c. l-\ othri* the C iriitiriii |»r >\t\r. \a -v •'*!• 
i..tif« '•^'lli a i>Mil and a i\>\"\ ol l«"«r' triuunJ 

*\U.u\ Q • "Aiikrf.ian Ka«r {rri. iiimgA A. Ilan<lcl.rf. "In 1-.jn« of thr S>uth««-ti€fO 

: " Na«Ah' ^-•«rf«ti>ith«. 1'^ VVj^litnfton Matlt.r««. .n tt.r »n >>n>l ann><a: "Krix'ii •! 
It.c Iturca* of Kthoi>KjC>.' P Ci- 
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have done. Their silversmiths have, without any instruction, 
greatly improved their art within the last six years. They have 
discovered for themselves methods of ornamenting in repousse 
and by means of dies. Their weavers have invented some im- 
portant improvements. Navajo progress forms a subject of 
great interest, and its causes are not easy to determine. They 
would probably have earlier become dwellers in permanent 
houses but for their superstitious notions, which constrain them 
to abandon a house where a death has occurred. Quite recently 
some of the less conservative have given up these notions and 
built themselves houses of stone." 

But the intellectual powers of this remarkable people are 
displayed by evidences of a far higher cast than works of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. Their literary compositions, as 
they may justly be called, their religious and legendary chants, 
evince vivid imagination, a talent for clear and forcible expres- 
sion, and a capacity for sustained and impressive narration, which 
no barbarous and few civilized races have surpassed. Our 
knowledge of those compositions is due also to the same dis- 
cerning and indefatigable investigator. "The Prayer of a 
Navajo Shaman," which Dr. Matthews has preserved for us (in 
the American Anthropologist for April, 1888,) is not so much 
a prayer as the relation of an intensely interesting religious or 
mythological experience. It is the story of a descent into the 
underworld for the recovery, not of a lost soul, but of a stolen 
"spiritual body," which had been carried off by the chief of 
witches for the purpose of working woe to the visible body 
and to the soul ot the rightful possessor, remaining on the 
earth. In answer to his supplication the two principal war- 
gods of the Navajo pantheon come from their abodes on the 
summits of the neighboring mountains, and descend into the 
lower regions, passing gate after gate, which, though guarded 
by direful sentinels, yield before their magic wands. In the 
lowest depths they recover the fragments of the lost body, 
which resume their proper form, and the three return upward, 
through chamber after chamber, until the suppliant reaches his 
home, when his spirit, body, and soul are reunited, and "the 
world around him is restored in beauty." This is but a feeble 
outline of a composition which when read is most impressive. 
In all the legendary lore which the Assyrian tablets have yielded 
to modern explorers there are few more interesting stories than 
that of the descent of the goddess Ishtar into Hades, to confront 
the awful queen of that realm, and recover (as is supposed) her 
lost lover Thammuz, and of her restoration to the upper world.^ 
The incidents bear, in certain respects, a very curious resem- 
blance to those of the Navajo legend. But as compositions, and 
viewed merely as displays of literary genius, there is no com- 

•Sec Rawlinson's "Religions of the Ancient World," Chap. II., referring to Fox Talbot, 
"Records of the Past," pp. 143-149. 
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parison Iwlwcfn the two narratives. It would l>e hard to deny 
to il)c aruirni Assyrians the title o! a civili/ed people; vet it 
must l)e said that thrir solemn record ol the "descent ot* Isliiar,** 
striking .is it certainly is, Invomes childish and harbarous when 
c<impare<l with the Navajo Shan)an's "Pra\er ol the Rendition.'* 

Tlu* N.iv.iii> '•Mountain Chant," j»iven by Dr. Matthews in 
the litih "Annual Report of the Bureau ol" Ethnolo^v/* is a 
nuu h lnn;;er and more elaborate composition, a narrative of 
;^rr.ii ami varied interest, comprising hisirirical and mvthoIo^ical 
<irt;nis in vast profusion, and illustratt'd by many dramatic ceie- 
monifs, with numerous son;»s and dances, and some curious 
.il>ori^mal dr.iwin;^s. The same e\ul)erant yet rej;ulated imaj;- 
in.it ive powrr is apparent in this as in the former pro<luctton. 

Crrtain points in the social syslt-m of the Southern Tinneh 
retpiire Nptviai notice. The orijjin and character of the Navajo 
an<i Ap.uhe i;r///r5 have l>een well descril>ed by Dr. Matthews 
and C a)>tain John (i. Bourke in the April-June numl)er of the 
A*ntfuii9t "'^fourntil hf Folk-lore lor i8<>o. These ^entcs^ or 
I Ian>, it thrv mav Ix* so slvled, seem all of comparativelv mod- 
ern f»ri;iin, and apparently correspond to nulling frjund among 
thr N<»ithern Tinnrh, east ol the Rocky Mountains. Another 
and l.ir more profound chan;;e is a matter of much greater 
monunt. The c<»ndition of women among the Navajos is as 
lar .IS possible removed from that ol the tribes descrilx'd bv M. 
iVtitot. Among these tribes women are slaves; among the 
othrrs thiy are ijueens. With the Northern Tinneh, wives are 
drudge>, i>ou;fht, unwooetl, unloved, and abused. With the 
Scnithern Tinneh ihev are won bv courtship, are regarded by 
tijeir husbands with the warmest atlection, hold their own sep- 
arate property, and are consulted in all transactions ot business. 
'I*he change in their position is not unknown to the people 
thcmMJvfs Ii is, in lact, the suHect of a curious legend, which 
Dr. Maithew> has recorded.* 1 here was a time in their early 
hi'.iorv wht-n the men and women fell out. The women de- 
tl.iriii thrniM-lves tired of drudging for their husbands, and the 
^'tvM-*' a^rred to separate. They t()f>k opjH)site sides of the 
riviT on which they lived, and thus dwelt apart tor lour years. 
Thrn \\\v wt»men wearied ol the separation, and wanted the 
l.clp ol the strong arms ol their husbands. They crii-d across 
\\\v ri\i-r .mil Ix'g^ed ti» l>e taken back. While the men hesi- 
t.i'.fd ami «irbated, some f»f the women tried to swim .icross and 
wen- lirowncii. This decided the question, and the men took 
b.u k !iuir wives. It vv<iuld Ik' absurd to suppose that such an 
f i*n! ff.d'.v incurred, but the legend eml>odies the unquestion- 
.i^lr Lii t ot a not.ible change in the relation ot the sexes. Nor 
cm t.'icre be any reasonable doubt as to the origin of this 
i Ijan^e. 
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The common opinion that womt- n among savage tribes in gen- 
eral are treated with harshness, and are regarded as slaves, or at 
least as inferiors and drudges, is, like many common opinions, 
based on error, originating in a too large and indiscriminate de- 
duction from narrow premises. A wider experience shows that 
this depressed condition of women really exists, but only in 
certain regions and under special circumstances. It is entirely 
a question of phvsical comfort, and mainly of the abundance or 
lack of food. Where, owing to an inclement climate, as in 
arctic or sub-arctic America, or to a barren soil, as in Australia, 
food is scanty, and the people are frequently on the verge of 
famine, harsh conditions of social life prevail. When men in 
their full strength suflier from lack of the necessaries of exist- 
ence, and are themselves slaves to the rigors of the elements, 
their better feelings are benumbed or perverted, like those of 
shipwrecked people famishing on a raft. Under such circum- 
stances the weaker members of the community — women, chil- 
dren, the old, the sick — are naturally the chief sufierers. The 
stories of the subjection of women, and of inhumanity to the 
feeble and aged, all come from these inhospitable regions. Where 
plenty prevails, as in tropical or sub-tropical America, and in 
most of the Polynesian Islands, the natural sentiments resume 
their sway, and women are found to enjoy a social position not 
inferior, and sometimes actually superior, to that which they 
possess in some civilized countries. The wife of a Samoan 
landowner or a Navajo shepherd has no occasion, so far as her 
position in her family or among her people is concerned, to envy 
the wife of a German peasant. The change which took place 
in the social condition of the Tinneh women, when their emi- 
gration had carried them from the bleak skies and frozen swamns 
of Athapaska to the sunny uplands and fruitful valleys of Ari- 
zona, is thus simply and naturally explamed. The change was 
doubtless the greater because they shared with their husbands 
the remarkable intellectual endowments indicated by the quali- 
ties of their common language. 

In another respect the influence of the emigration on the social, 
or rather the civil, organization of the Southern Tinneh is not 
such as, according to the ordinary political theories, might have 
been expected. In passing from the status of savagery to one 
nearly approaching to civilization, no change has been made in 
their peculiar and surprising system of government, if such we 
may term that which is really "no-government." In fact, the 
only word which can describe it is one which has of late years 
acquired a grim significance; it is simple "anarchy." M. Petitot 
first draws our attention to this Tinneh characteristic, and to the 
peculiar quality of mind which renders it possible — the utter 
absence of vindictiveness. "It is," he remarks, "a singular fact, 
and one which must give a high idea of the gentleness (douceur) 
of the Dene-Dindjie, that though they are without any kind of 
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yovcrnmt'nt, o\ incites, or of Iaw5, we nrvcrlhtrli*58 do not en- 
couniiT amon^ ihcm any of thoHc crimes which result from 
ven^eUil feehn^s— only ihe weaknesses which Ixflonj; to our 
nature. The |>enalty of retaliation, the rijjht of reprisal, that 
sort of Ivnch-law recognized as justice and equitv amon^ Indian 
trilH-> ol other stocks, do not exist amonjj this people. Excep- 
tions occur, but they onlv confirm the general rule." The so- 
called chiefs, we are told, whom the people assume, or rather 
whom the Hudson Bay otHcials jjive them, have no. other prc- 
ro;;ative than that of directing their hunting parties and their 
trips to the trading |>osts. 

.Mr. Powers makes a singularly like report concernini; the 
\\ arlike Ilup.i, those conquering Romans of Northern California. 
••Politically,*' lie tells us, "the Hupa are fatally democratic," — 
though why the expression "fatally" should be applied to this 
prosperous tribe is not apparent. "There is no head-chief," he 
.issures us, "even for war." Every man fights as he chooses, 
c»nly taking care to keep near the main body of the warriors. 
Thev have, indeed, "well-established laws, or rather usages," as 
regards both civil rights and personal injuries, but the methods 
of dealing with these evince the same placability as that which 
M. IViiiot records. "For instance," Mr. Powers explains, "if 
i\\(> Ilup.i have a quarrel, and it is not settled on the spot, they 
re(u>e to s|H*ak to each other; but if after a while one desires 
to opi-n frien(ilv relations, he^oflers to pav the other man a cer- 
tain amount <»f shell-monev. If this ofler is accepted, they 
rxr/niNi>'r moneys^ not necessarily in equal amounts, and perfect 
friendship i> re>lored." 

An able and impartial historian, Mr. J. P. Dunn, gives a 
closelv similar account of the Navajcs.* One characteristic of 
this jH-ople, he tells us, "is their form of government, or rather 
their Kuk <»f government. When they came under our control 
they numl>ered al>out 12,000, of whom 2,500 were warriors; but, 
notwithstanding their numl>ers and the extent of country they 
occupie<i, they h.id scarcely any central controlling power, and 
what power there was, was on a demcKTatic basis. No partic- 
ular torm of government obtained among them, a man having 
as absolute contrc»l over his children while they lived with him 
as of his slaves; but once a warrior, a man was his own master, 
Ani\ once married, a woman was largely her own mistress, 
Head-chieN were made and unmade with little ceremony, and 
tije pledges ot a head-chief appeared to have little weight, either 
w r»:'.r he was in <iffice or al'terwards. On account of this lack of 
e\«i ut:ve power, there was no enforcement of law and little law to 
rnii.Mt-. Rrlii»iouH scruples were the chief restraining power." 
•M.tj^r n.u kii*," \vr are told, "once asked a Navajo chief how 

• M««^« r.« ! t»r M .riiM rt' a ll:^t •!> af the In l.an War^ A tt.c Fai Wc«( ' Br 
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they punished their people for theft. *Not at all,' he replied. *If 
I attempt to whip a poor man who has stolen my property, he 
will defend himself with his arrows and will rob me agrain. If 
I leave him alone, he will only take what he requires for the 
time.'" 

It is a point of much interest to ascertain in what degree a 
people of these peculiar characteristics, differing so widely in 
certain respects from most American tribes — brave and inde- 
pendent, but neither cruel nor revengeful — intelligent, ingenious, 
industrious, eager for acquiring property, yet with no law but 
usage, and no means of enforcing this usage beyond the in- 
fluence of public opinion and their own religion — ^^have thriven in 
the agitated world of Western America, where lawless force or 
forceful law alternately dominate all other communities. This 
result we learn from the latest and best authority, the Reports 
of the United States Commissioner for Indian Afliairs. 

In 1889 the tribe was computed by the local agent to number 
some 21,000 souls, or about the twelfth part of all the Indians 
in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, Twenty years earlier 
their number was computed at only 13,000, showing a remark- 
able increase. That this increase was natural, and not due to 
accessions from other tribes, is made evident by the "vital 
statistics,"* which return for the previous year 1,400 births to 700 
deaths. Their vast reservation of 3,500 square miles — as large 
as some European kingdoms — is spread over a mountain region 
elevated six thousand feet above the sea, and "for picturesque 
grandeur not to be excelled in the United States." But of their 
more than two millions of acres, only some sixty thousand could 
be cultivated, and those only by artificial irrigation. The In- 
dians, however, had managed to till about eight thousand acres, 
on which they raised good crops of wheat, maize, potatoes, 
melons, onions and other vegetables. But the mountains aflord 
abundant pasturage, and the wealth of the people is in their 
"stock." They owned in 1889 the immense number of 250,000 
horses, 700,000 sheep, and 200,000 goats, "By common con- 
sent," the agent writes, "the sheep are considered the property 
of the women, and are clipped in the spring and fall of each 
year." The wool crop of the previous year had exceeded two 
millions of pounds, most of which, after reserving the needed 
supply for wearing, they had sold to the white traders in the 
neighborhood. The four thousand matrons of this industrious 
tribe must be among the wealthiest women in America. So 
well-disposed are the people that the agent had no serious 
offences of any kind to report. In this large territory, filled 
with a property of a kind most tempting to Indian cupidity, a 
small band of twenty-five native policemen had been ample for 
maintaining order. "Heretofore," the agent reports, "it had 
been the custom to have a white man for chief of police, but I 
allowed the force to select one of their own number, and the result 
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has Ivi-n bftltr statiftfaction and greater trflicicmy.'* **Thf Indians 
anti x\\v while scltliTs (»n the outside ol ihe re>ervalion/* we are 
luriht r i<»hl, "are on ^ood lerms, and apparently luhivale Iriend- 
Iv rilations." Their own chspute.s are U!^ually "nellled amon^ 
lhem>rlvej«." Their nominal ihiels have harcilv anv inihiince; 
iheir advice is seldom Hou;^ht, and when ollered is rarely ac- 
cepted. In caM-s i»l diffKulty, "the matter is ^enrrally laid 
Ivlorr the am*nl, whose decision and advicr arr accepted in 
j;cMni faith." Thi- onlv Iroublrs which ihe a;»fnl had encount- 
errci in this modrrn I'topia, durin;^ his five numths' tenure of 
iilYwv h.ul ariM'n Irom the inclination o! the people for jjamhlin^. 
On this suhifit he reports that "when a cr<iwd of' i: em met at 
llif .i;;i*iu v, ii was the custom to spread a blanket anywhere 
ami inciulm- in their favorite pnxlivitv. This/' he adds, "led to 
petlv ihievin;^ in >everal cases, which 1 pron»ptly punished, and 
i>rokf up the indulgence in this locality." After mentioning 
s»on)r tumhle between the Navajos and the neiyhlxirin^ Moquis 
causftl hv horse-slealin;;, which was settled in a council at the 
trilH's, and a ain^jle case of homiciile in Sell-defense, he remarks: 
"This is the sum total ol sins of commission amonjj 21,000 
i^nor.tnt .ind uncivilized American Indians, as reported to me in 
a little over five months- and the Navajos invariably report the 
w ron;;-<loin;»s of their nei^^hbors." To this statement this clear- 
headed and l>enevolenl ajjent, Mr. Vandever, adds the natural 
inquiry, "Can any community o\ like numbers in the civilized 
worhi m.ike so ^oo<l a showing.'" It should hv mentioned, as 
an evidence that the virtues as \%ell as the accomplishments of 
the Navajos are mainly of home growth, that there had Ix'en 
no missionaries amon^ them« and that only about a hundred of 
them knew "enouj»h of Kn^lish for ordinary intercourse." 

Siimethin^ >hould Ik' said of that other branch of the South- 
ern Tinneh, the Apaches, who have until recentiv borne such a 
formidable reputation. In the opinion of careful inquirers, this 
reputation, if naturallv earned, has not been properly deserved. 
As is well known, the early Spanish settlers brought with them 
the conquering and grasping m(M>d which then prevailed in 
their mother count rv, and which allowed in the native tribes no 
other I huice than that betw *en absf»lute subjection and per|>etual 
lio?%tilitN. The Apjches, safe in their fastnesses of desert and 
mcunt.iin, ijuii k- willed and resolute, refused to submit, and were 
coinpeiled to fight. Two centuries of this exasfXTrating warfare 
bred in them ;in embittered temper, not natural to their race. 
S»»me ve.irs el.ipHcil after the transfer of their country from 
MeMcan to Anglo-American rule Ix-fore thev were made to 
uncifisi.ind that their new neighbors desired neither to enslave 
n«»r t'» exterminate them. As this conviction grew, a marked 
th.in;:e h.i?% ap|x*ared in their dis|>osition and conduct Those 
\%hi» have lx*en gathered on reservations and well treated Ix'gin 
to •^how the natural qualities of iheir stock. In 1889, the 
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Apaches on the Mescalero reservation in New Mexico numbered 
474. The agent, Mr. Bennett, reports of them: "Their general 
behavior and conduct have been most excellent, not a crime 
having been committed by them during the year either against 
whites or Indians, and not a case of drunkenness nor a quarrel 
of any kind among them since I assumed charge. Very many 
are quite skillfully cultivating their iittle tarms, and many more 
would be doing so were they supplied with teams and imple- 
ments." "Since assuming charge of the agency," he continues, 
"I have re-organized our police force ot eleven men, and find 
them obedient, cheerful in the performance of their duties, and 
always ready and willing to execute all commands given to 
them. They are kept almost constantly on the move, always 
on duty, visiting the various outlying camps and herding beeves. 
They take good care of their uniforms, arms, horses and accoutre- 
ments, and are proud of the distinction conferred upon them. 

The government has established a boarding-school on the 
reservation. This school, the agent remarks, was temporarily 
"closed in May last, by reason of the resignation of the super- 
intendent, since which time the boys have been doing most 
excellent work on the school farm, of which they are justly 
proud. As the result of their labor they will supply the school 
through the winter with an abundance of vegetables, and their 
cows and calves with hay, corn and oats. The six girls, though 
young, are making good progress in housekeeping, cooking, 
needle- work, etc., and are bright, intelligent and ladylike in their 
deportment." 

There seems something almost pathetic in this description, 
when we recall to mind that these industrious and well-conducted 
farmers, these docile and faithful policemen, and these zealous 
boy-pupils, and "bright and ladylike girls," belong to that dire- 
ful brood of ferocious and untamable Apaches, against whose 
utter extermination hardly a voice was raised, some twenty 
years ago, on either side of the Anglo-Mexican boundary, ex- 
cept here and there perhaps in the mild remonstrance of some 
"visionary" philanthropist. 

But the ethnologist who really understands the science which 
he prolesses to pursue has no reason to be surprised at any 
progress which the Navajos or their congeners have made or 
may hereafter make. Any one who will take the trouble to 
study in M. Petitot's work the language of their original stock 
will be satisfied thai none but a people possessing powers of 
observation, reflection and discrimination in a very high degree 
could have spoken such a language. The remark of Professor 
Max Miiller concerning the language of the Iroquois (which he 
learned from an Oxford student of that race), that the people 
who fashioned such a speech must have been "powerful reason- 
ers and accurate classifiers,"* will apply with even greater force 

•From a letter quoted in my "Iroquois Book of Rites," p. 98. 
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to the Hpeakers ot the Tinneh idiom. If we accept the rule 
proposed bv my able and learned friend, Dr. Hrinton, in his 
work on "The American Race/H that "the final decision as to 
the abilities of a race or an individual must be baned on actual 
accomplished results, not on supposed endowments*' — qualifying 
this rule merely by a just regard to the circumstances under 
which the results are achieved — we may fairly ask where among 
all the races of the earth shall we find a community which in 
the course of so brief a term as five or six hundred years — to 
which, according to the facts as present known to us, the resi- 
dence of the Southern Tmneh in their present abodes has been 
limited— has, with such shght foreign assistance, achieved such 
remaikable results. A few hundreds of ignorant and poverty- 
stricken emigrants from the far north have developed into a 
wealthy commonwealth, maintaining a prosperous and peaceful 
indej>endence, winning the respect and good-will of its neighbors, 
lK)th civilized and savage, developing a high degree of ingenu- 
ity in some of the most delicate and difficult mechanical arts, and 
prtKlucing poetical compositions fit to rank with or above the 
moM notable productions of the founders of civilization — the 
Assyrians and Egyptians. Such, it is believed, is a fair state- 
ment of the results on which, in this case, the students of lin- 
guistic ethnology may found a jus; claim in favor of the methods 
anil principles of their science. 
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TIIK TRIBAL RKCORI) IN THK KFFIGIKS. 

Hv SiF.riiKN I). Tket. 

In the first edition of the work on ** Emblematic Mounds." we 
gave an explanation of their objects and uses. We sliowed that 
they were connected with the tribal and clan life ot an unknown 
people. They indicate not only ^jreat >kdl in imitalini,' wild 
animals, but also the superstition felt about these anim«ds. The 
effij^ies present a picture of the animal lile which once existed, 
at the same time a picture of native society. We also spt»ke of 
the totemism which prevailed and its n^arvellous influence over 
the people. The trulhlulness of this view has not. by any 
means, been impaired by subset juent expl<»ration. but rather ha.< 
become much clearer. 

The chapter which we are n<»w to add is not deNi^ned to cor- 
rect any of the statements made, or even to detent! the po>itions 
advanced, but to supplement wh.il has been said by the account 
of a few additional discoveries. Tiie mterpretation of the system 
which prevails has been applied to new j^roups «if efVi^ies, and 
has been found to be an e.\cellent clew. There are. to l>c sure, 
some features about the new j^roups which are somewhat mys- 
terious and will re(juire further study before they can be 
explained, but, as a general thing, the key which is in our hands 
proves sutVicient to unlock the mysteries. The process t>f expla- 
nation was. at the iK'ginmn;^. very slow, but as tin- system 
dawned u|>on the mind, complete order has a|>peared where at 
first there was the greatest confi:su.n. 

The effigies are not arranged in .i hapha/ari) way. however 
much ihcy may seem to bi\ but .ire so piace<! as to conNiitiite a 
mo««t lemarkable svstem, which fits into e.ich i nvir» nment so as 
to prcM-nl .1 faNcinatiUi^ picture set m the tramework of the most 
iKMUlifii! an<I varifd scenery It seems sirang«- ll'.at the unknown 
people louid ha\e suiceoled in imj»re^s|fi- ihemsi'i\t-. si, ih« tr- 
ough ly up«in the landscape, but it .ippf.ir-* that they were able, 
thri>u;4h ihesf mute-ti;^un -», t'» pi rjMluate thi ir customs, thrtr 
su|K.*rstiti»»ns. their mysti rn s, and their very thoughts. The 
figures .ire mt re reliefs in e.irth. mutative ol anim.il sha{»es. but 
the in)itatit>n is a small part <»f the work whu I) has b* en ilone. 
It re«juir«*s persevering study to understand the hi«!i!en -signifi- 
cance of the effigies, and lt» !i .irn about the system whh h was 
containeii in them, but the subject ap|K:ars clearer at evcr>' 
step, so that the explorer Inrcomes confident that his |H>sitions 
are well established. It is well that the elTigies were studied 
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before the clew to their explanation was lost The preliminary 
plallin;^ was made by professional surveyors, at a lime when the 
etVi;.MeN were in their virjjin freshness. The sul»HC<|uent >tiuly 
of them came l)efore the fashion lor summer res«.rls had j^aineil 
sway. They are rapidly disapjKarinj^, ami many jjroups have 
bet n entirely destri>vcd smcc the work was be;'un. The 
m^K's-* i»f pleasure- seekers has not had the effect to presrrve 
theNC remarkable figures, nt>r even to increase the inquiry about 
them as much as it shoulii. It is tt> b<- ho])ed, liowcver, that 
some means of [K*rpetuatin^ them will be devised. Thry arc 
beautilnl works <;! art, at least thev seem st> to one who has 
studied th<*ii shaj>es; and not only this, they are monuments of 
thr past, which, when destroyed, cannot l>e restored. There is 
daii;.ier that the full explanation ol the entire system udl never 
be i^iven unless these works arc now studied. It is with the 
purpose of calling attention to the importance of these effijjies as 
a ri cord of the past that we write these paijes. We maintain 
that they are records, perhaps unintentional and unconscious, 
yet nevertheless records Is there any further explanation of 
them than that which wc have jjiven? There are certain prob- 
lems which have not been solved, certain points which are 
ob'^cure. yet with a clew to the labyrinth in our hands, we may 
|H-netrate the utmost corner and learn what is contained therein. 
There is a unity amid diversity, so that the record needs to jjo 
toj^cther as a whole, all the parts beinj; necessary to tell the 
story. Still the jjroups were j^cnerally the emb(»diment of a 
system which is reportcil with variations, the same p<»ints corn- 
in^' out aj^ain and a^^ain. This is fortunate, for it the effigies 
in dilTercnl jjroups in one place or locality are destroyed, we may 
^1} to another place and learn much there. By this means wc 
can verify our own positions and clear up our difficulties. There 
are many things which lie iK'yond us. We are still ij^norant of 
what actually existed, but earnestness and perseverance may 
disjK'I the mystery. The dan;;er is not that we .shall exagj^crale 
and read too much into the picture, but it is that we shall see 
too little and .so fall short of the lesson to be learned. 

I. ( >ur p4isition is that there are certain elements in this prob- 
lem, which, if studied now, will lead us on to a full understanding;. 
Wi* i\o not Ix-lieve that they are incapable of explanation, as 
some have maintained. They may seem like hien)Klyphics. In 
fact, they are hieroglyphics, and yet they contain a lanjjuage 
which mav Ik* read. Thev do not contain the conventional 
fi.;uifs of the Kgyptian alphabet, nor even the ct>nnected animal 
a^nn -* which are found in the native writin^^'s of the Kastcr 
Islands. N.»r do we compare them to those rock inscripth»ns 
which have lK*en recently discovered in Tennessee, s|)ecimens of 
which we j^ive in the cuts. Possibly there was an esoteric 
systciH which reveled in mystcr>', and which complicates the 
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problem by the deep significance which is given to the simplest 
forms, making trifles very important. So far as they have been 
penetrated, they seem to be free from this punctiliousness. Per- 
haps they are on too large a scale, and are too useful in their 
character for that. On the other hand, they present some of the 
most essential and fundamental principles, and to these we now 
call attention. 

1. The effigies were not merely imitative shapes or creations of 
fancy, but were actual emblems or symbols, each of which had 
a secondary meaning. 

2. They embody in themselves that most remarkable system 
which was common among all the wild tribes of America, called 
totemism — a system which is not fully understood, but, never- 
theless, constituted the most important factor in native society. 

3. There are few, if any, sun symbols among the animal effig- 
ies. This shows that the people were so-called animal-worship- 
ers, and practiced all the rites that this name implies. 

4. It is natural that the animal-worshipers should embody 
their myths in the animal divinities, and it is clear that some of 
these earth figures were myth-bearers, as we have already shown. 

5. Some of the effigies exhibit the peculiar superstitions which 
wild hunters have about their dreams, were in fact dream gods 
or totems. 

6. The situation of the effigies on hill-tops, near lakes and 
rivers, making important objects in the landscape, shows that 
there was a peculiar sense of the sacredness of the animal divin- 
ities, under whose protection the people dwelt. 

7. The grouping of different effigies together in certain local- 
ities convey the idea that clans intermingled in their feasts and 
dances and amusements, their sugar-making, their hunting and 
their religious ceremonies, each one marking its presence by 
erection of its totem on the soil. 

8. The surmise has arisen that even the record of battles and 
of treaties may be contained in the effigies, as certain groups 
exhibit a sort of picture writing which can be explained in no 
other way. 

9. The existence of secret societies and the celebration of 
mysteries have been suggested by the discovery of certain groups 
which are peculiarly situated, making an additional feature to 
the record, v/hich has not been mentioned heretofore. 

These are the points which have come out after diligent 
study of the effigies. They correspond with the accounts which 
are given by those who are studying the customs of the Indian 
tribes, the study having gone on at the same time with these 
explorations, the results having been brought together and 
compared after the work was done. Archaeology and ethnology 
are different departments of one science. It is gratifying to know 
that they teach the same lessons. 
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li. The interpretation of the record jjivcn in the ertl^^ies 
recently discovered will now engage our attention. It is the 
same .is that given to the groups of effigies which have already 
been described, with [xrrhaps a few additional {>oints. If there 
shall seem to be a rejxrtition of the points already advanced, it 
will only show that the system is the same throughout. 

I. The first thing which was impressed upon us by the study 
of the effigies is, that they were all wrought by a single tribe, a 
tribe which has not yet been identified, but nevertheless one 
\^hlch resembled the tribes of Indians which formerly occupied 
this re'^ion. This impression has grown stronger as we have 
pr«»gre>sed in the study of the subject. Different tribes had 
different ways of perpetuating their tribal signs. To illustrate, 
the Dakotas and some other tribes painted animal figures upon 
their tents; the Haitlahs tatoo them upon their faces and forms 
and }Kiint them upon their canoes; the Thinkleets carxx them 
mto tt>tein posts; theChippewas cut them into blocks of wockj and 
place them upon the houses which cover their graves; the Iro- 
quois have written them with ink upon documents which were 
Used aN deeds in as treaties, each chief making the figure of an 
annual instead of his mark. We imagine that in pre-hisioric 
times the tril>cs did the same thing. One tribe used shell gi>rgets 
as a means of record; another used carved pipes, Mound-builil- 
ers* pi|K-s; another inscribed figures upon rc»cks. made these 
thesr tribal records; another erected stone effigies or bowlder 
mosaics, and left these as their tribal signs. 

The Indians of Hritish (.\)lumbia carx'e their totems on the 
prows of their canoes; the Tawnee^ mark their huts and articles 
of a|)parel with totems; the Lenapes |>ainted them on their 
houNcs ; the Mandans placed the skin of the animal over their 
uigwains; ihe I«»was have a (>rculiar mode of dressing the hair; 
the hutTalo clan wear their locks in imitation of horns; the 
I ianga i Ian have a mat of hair to imitate the back of the buffalo; 
the turtle clan have six locks, to represent legs, head and tail; 
thr bird clan have their hair in front for the bill, with a liK:k at 
tl;e back lor the tail, and a bunch over either ear for the wings; 
the Mintearics tjres> in wolf skins when they go to battle; the 
Tlilinkeets gi> inli» dances disguised in the full form of the ani- 
mals wh«»sc totems ihey worship. 

The effigy -builders had the custom of shaping their t«>tems 
out t'f earth, an<i confined themselves to this. The tribe occu- 
pied the m.ijor {urt (»f Wisconsin and extended to the south as far 
as the mouth of the Kishnaukee. south of Rockford, III. It 
extended also into the slates of Iowa and Minnesota, and left 
ettig:rs on the bluffs and on the banks of streams as evidence of 
their presence. The tribe may have been akin to that unknown 
people which have covered the sides of the caves of Minnesota 
with the remarkable figures which have been descril>ed by M r 
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T. II. I A:\vis. These figures, however, difTer in all res|>ects from 
the iftl^ics and contain an entirely iliffertnt symbolism; they 
are nu>re of the nature of mytholoj^ic creatures. Nothing like 
them has been discovered in \Visct»nNin. Some m.iintain that 
the Winneba'^'os were the effi^y-biiilders. This is very uncer- 
tain. The Winncbaijos f»irmerly lived in the **tate and had vil- 
Li'y^es in the very spots where the 'groups i»f effii^iis .ire fount.!. 
The L^piups on the south side of Cireen Itay. at Ked l^ank^, i»n 
the west side ot Lake Mendota. at variiUis points <»n thi- Wi^- 
ci»ns:n river, and those on the Kish\\auk<e ri\ir. are near the 
site of former Winnebago villages.* 

There are also groups of t (Ti;^ies <in the ni»rth side »»f the I-'ox 
river, in the very re^»i«»n where the Winneba^os still lini^er. < Jne 
such '^roup is situated near Necefd.ih; several other groups ;ire 
on Pine ri\er, north of this Thewritir. nfier \ isitin;^ these groups, 
interviewed some of the \Vinneb.i;.:os makin;^ their eamp m the 
vicinitv. but was surprised to linti tin ni -^o i;.:noranl of the rtljj^ns. 
One N'ounv Indian, a de-cen<iant <»f DfCnr.ih, the chief, had M-en 
some ot the same efti^ies tarthrr scmth.ani! Iiad nnticeii the Hian 
mounds, but <lid not seem to be au.ire uf the animal sha|K's. 
He spoke <»f the villages as njaikc«l bv c«»rn hills and had evi- 
dently bei n impress! d more by these than by the efti^ie^. 

Thf discovery ••! certain pipes of the monitor pattern amon^ the 
effii^ies sht)Ws that the |K-ople were .u<ju.iinted with the M*»und- 
builtiers' art. .inii were assi»eiat< s i>f the Mound builders «»f the 
south. Thesi- pijM s have .i cur\ed basf. .i r««unii bowl Ami the 
s;mie fiw.^h as those found in the iiiitund^ aitd called M>>und- 
builders' pipes. N-i carvetl animal pip' s h.ive yet been discov- 
ered in Wisconsin.* 

The coppt*r relics which .ire so niimrrous m \\isci»nsin would 
prove that tlu- effi-.^y-buiiders h.id at cess to the i opprr mines of 
I^ike Su|Kiior. Iht re are no eft'i^us on the shores of l^ike 
Superior, .tml \\r inler from this that other tribes must have 
iK'en ihi pissL'^sLfN oi' the mint-s, l>i;t the i tTi.:y-l>uilders fnust 
have b'-en at pf.ice \\:Th them It m.iv be ih.at in »ar*.\- time^ the 
same stock of Indians i xten«!ed as fir north .is Lake >uj»c"ritir. 
and that another -!••' k atteruard i atiii- :n Thf llnppcwas havr 
been, since the tiinrs nt history, tlu ••Cvupants oi the I^ike 
Sii;»f nor rr-.iori. I hw .in* bilte: eniint s •.. tlie I)akotas ^nd 
Sioux, and prevent* ! th'* ! .tlrr i e«»t'!f !r -rn .;> f. in.; copper in 
thrir fnim s I he rlli^ivs were pro!>ili!y bui t l»et"retlu L hippe 
was '^ot pos^r^^jon o( TJi*- mines 

I lie !m* i! u:Mtv •■! l!:-- effi 'x-builder s is pl.itn. .\ so!:d nation 
withif.it •^eparati'^n \\ ith ci.iiis occupy :n;^ thr •!;::- rent part-, but 
all I "1111' Lted b\* traiN an*! watt-; i ourses ustli the anc;cnl li!v 

•'.If ■ M f.' .'1* . . : .. • I . ..f. . • 
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A/tlan as the capital, having; the two lakes on the north and 
cast, and the jjrcat river on the west for defence, il%kelt in this 
beautiful rrjjion, where forests ami prairies are intersjierseil. and 
lakes anil rivers f<»rni the most delightful fishing; jjrounds, and 
where the scenery \s attractive, and followed their |H:aceful avo- 
cati«»ns. making the bcildin^ of the effigies their pastime, as well 
as their reli;^ion. 

2. Another fe.iture of the system is that it furnishes so good 
a picture of the clan system. Ivich clan h.id its own territory, 
within which were game jjrounds. dance ijrounds, council houses, 
>acr:hcial places, burial places, ;;anlen l>eds, corn fields, grain 
pits i>r caclies for grain, lookout mounds, village sites; all of them 
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protected by effigies which were reprei»entative of totems. The 
location of these clans, as well as the name of the clans, has been 
aNccrt.iinc*! by a study of the efTigies. and a map maile by this 
m« ans. There is an uncertaintv al>out some ol the clans, for the 
very reison that the clans mingled together so much and place 
their c!an emblems on t>ne another's territory, still, the emblem 
uhirii surroun«ls the village, and which is the m«>st prominent, 
is the nne which g»\es the name to the clan. We have identified 
• n the mip the most of the clans, three on the east side i»f the 
-t itf atljoining I-;ike Michigan, two or three in the central |virt 
oj tlic state along the Rock river, two or three in the western 
\uit\ iii the state, near the mouth of the Wisconsin river, two 
or three others in the central part of the state, and along the 
I-cnionvve;r river, and two or three in the northeast |>art t:f the 
statt , alof^g the Fox ri\er. This location of the clans would 
shiw that there was a river system, each clan having some 
river for its own, and making its habitat on each side of the 
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river. The clans which we have identified on the east side of 
the state are as follows: The panther clan, with its habitat ex- 
tending from the state line to Milwaukee, and from Burlington, 
on the Fox river to Racine. The wild goose is a common effigy 
north of this. It is found on the Milwaukee river, at Mil- 
waukee and at West Bend, thirty miles north. See Fig. i. 
The wolf is also a common figure on the Milwaukee river, but 
seeras to be situated north of the wild goose. Two groups are 
given in the figures (see Fig. 2), that of the wild goose south of 
the river, and the wolf north. The clan on the Sheboygan river 
has a peculiar effigy for its totem, which we have taken for a 
coon, though it may have been the badger. Of the clans on the 
Rock river, theturtle is the most marked. Its habitat extended 
from the mouth of the Kishwaukee, below Rockford, to a point 
near Fort Atkinson, included the groups at Rockton, Rockford, 




Fig. t.^Wolf Bogies at Great Bend, 

Beloit, Indian Ford, Lake Koshkonong, Fort Atkinson and 
Aztlan. 

The turtle clan extended as far east as Lake Geneva and em- 
braced the effigies which were formerly located on the site of 
the village, including the groups of fish effigies at Lake Long 
or Delavan Lake. There are only two groups of fish effigies, 
this one at Lake Long and another on the northwest side of 
Lake Koshkonong. 

North of the turtle clan was another, whose clan emblem is 
uncertain. There are many effigies at Horicon and near Beaver 
Dam, in Dodge county, but they are so mingled as to obscure 
the clan. Wild geese, foxes and squirrels are the most promi- 
nent. Here composite mounds are seen. It may be that there was 
a mingling of the clans here, and no separate habitat.* The same 



♦The wild goose and fox are very prominent in a laree group of burial mounds a mile 
south of Horicon. and are also prominent in another large group on Mr. A. C Downer's 
farm, in Oak Grove Township, six miles west of Horicon. On the other hand, two squirrels 
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uncertainty obtain* about the irfTigic^ on the l-><ur I^kc«, near 
Madison, a Kri'st v.iru-ty of fij;ures. Imt no one figure prominent 
enout^li to (iL-ciilc ;iboiit tlic clan.f The clans on the .souilinest 
[Mrt "( thf stall* h.tve been newly explored. One silitaled upon 
the Mnith side oi the Wisconsin river has the ln-ar for its emblem, 
thiiii^h ihc bufTalo. moose, {tanlher is frequently seen. This clan 
cxtLiuls frctm the Wisconsin river to the state line and embraced 
the ef1')|;ics near the Hlue Mounds. The clan nortli of the Wis- 
consin has the swallow fi>r its emblem. This clan extends as 
far east as the villai;e of Koscobel, and the old dead town called 
I'ort Andrews. Mere is a remarkable i^roup. It consists of a 
line of swallows over a mile Ion-;, The swallows are on the 
s)o)K.' of a hill near the river and underneath the rocky clifT, 
which is very hijih. The road runs alon^ the cdi;e of the cliff 
and overlooks the Umi where the etTi^jies are. They can be 
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pl.imly seen from the ri>.i(i apd are very interesting and beautif'il, 
thoii<;h tlii-y .ire fast disapiK-arin^; under the plow Ther= is one 
sw.tllow here of w hich we shall sjn-ak hereafter. It is at ihc end 
of the line of swallows, but ts placed by itself on a knoll, and so 
surrounded by lon^ mounds as to be protected on three sides, 
constitutrntf a sort of enclosure by itself. I'^ist of this, in the 
ni-n;hborho')d of Muscoda wc find the ea^le to l>e the common 
emblem 

1 h<- e,ii;le clan appiars to have been a lar^e clan. It extended 
iroin near I'lirt Andrews, up through all the towns on ihe Wis- 
consin river, and as far east as Sauk City, and even extended 
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over the water-shed, and left its totem on the banks of the four 
lakes at Madison. Mr. S. Taylor was the first to recognize the 
eagle, but he said nothing about the eagle clan and did not fol- 
low up the subject in this way. In fact, all the early archaeolo- 
gists were successful in their work of identifying particular birds 
and animals, but did not undertake to trace the clan emblems or 
to study the totem system. The eagle effigy, discovered by Mr. 
S. Taylor, at Black Earth, marks the western extremity of this 
clan. The eagles which, in company with Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
we discovered at the Dells, may have marked the eastern ex- 
tremity, though the center of the clan habitat proper was m the 
vicinity of Eagle township. We notice that there is a difference 
in attitude of the eagles. At Muscoda there is a bird effigy 
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Fig, A,— Pigeons on the Liemoniceir River. 

which IS about I,CXX) feet in length, with the wings straight out. 
We also found about twenty eagles with their wings partly 
folded in the spread eagle attitude. At the Dells of the Wis- 
consin and near Sauk City, the eagles have their wings in a 
straight line, exactly as they are on the asylum grounds north 
of Madison. At Honey creek there are two eagles near a game 
drive, and near the game drive two elks, with a fox watching the 
elks, but in this same locality we discovered several swallows, 
showing that the swallow clan came into the territory of the 
eagle clan. There was a clan situated northwest of the eagle 
territory, which had for its emblem the pigeon. See Fig. 4. 

We present a cut taken from Lapham's work, of a group at 
Mauston. It represents a game drive; there were garden beds 
not far from this; Old Decorah*s burial place was at Man's 
Mills. The habitat of the pigeon extended west perhaps as far 
as LaCrosse. There is a large group of burial mounds south of 
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Sparta, which is inside of the tcrritor>\ The group at New Lis- 
bon may belong to this clan. A clan was situated on the Mis- 
sissippi river about LaCrosse and Trempeleau, on either side of 
the Mississippi; we are uncertain about the emblem. and can not 
tjive the name. One of the most interesting clans was that 
which had the mink for its emblem; this was locitrd on the 
Wisconsin river, near the Portage. It bordered the eagles on 
the west, and the s<]uirrels on the east ; its habitat extended 
from Sauk Trairic and the Dells, across the Portage to the north 
siilc of BufTaio I^ike. 

There seems to be mingled with this clan emblem, that of an- 
other clan, whose habitat is uncertain. The raccoon is found in 
rffi^y. closely associated with the mink, throughout the terri- 
tory of the mink clan. See Fig. 5. It assumes a great variety 
of attitudes; the effigy never bears the conventional type that it 




has on the Sheboygan and Milwaukee rivers, and so it is doubt- 
ful whether it was a clan totem. 

The most interesting place for the study of the mink clan is at 
Merritt's I^inding. or Packwaukee. There, mink effiigies are 
assoctateti with a large number of grazing animals, such as the 
elk. the moose, the bufialo; these were animals which were 
pn>bAbly common in this region, for it is a region of mingled 
forests and lakes, and unlike the prairie regions. The bear is 
als«> a common effigy here. See Fig. 11. Here there are two 
or three ver>' laree mink effigies— one of them seven hundred 
feet ion^. It is so long and so level that the farmer who owns 
the land has placed his gateway at the head of the mink and 
drives to his field on the body of the mink, the roadway being 
of>cn where the effigy is, but a second growth of timber comes 
to the ver>' edge of the mink on either side. The mink is nearly 
as long as the whole drove of animals, the group on the edge 
of the lake being one thousand feet and this seven hundred feet 
long. Another mink near by measures four hundred and fifty feet 
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On the south side of the lake, about ten miles to the east of 
the mink clan, the habitat of the squirrel clan be^^an. Both 
clans seem to have had their hunting grounds on this lake. The 
elk, buffalo <ind moose were the animals which they hunted. 
There are many elk effigies on the north side of the lake, but the 
mink cfligy is associated with them, mink effigies being also found 
west of Buffalo lake, near the headwaters of the Fox river. 
Squirrel effigies extend across to Puckaway lake, on the north 
side, but do not extend west of Buffalo lake. The S(]uirrel clan 
here hunted the elk. There is a group of squirrel effigies near 
Montello. Here the elk effigy is surrounded by s<iuirrels, every- 
thing in the group indicating that it was the hunting ground of 
the squirrels. See Figs $, 6 and 7. 

A description has been given of the effigies which are scat- 
tered along the edge of the bluffs overlookmg Green lake, not 
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h\*J K.-ft^utrrrt Kffktjirt near M"nt*tlih 

far from the city of RijKin. We have regarded these as another 
contrivance of the clfigy-builders for cntr.ipping game. The group 
is very interesting and is situated immediately opposite the 
village site of the squirrel clan. At the end of the lake is a 
group which represents two bears chasing a deer. The deer 
crtigy in this group, surrounded by the squirrel effigies, is vtry 
suggestive. See Fig. 7. 

There is one contrivance which the .stjuirrel clan idopted that 
is worthy of notice here. They made two scjuirrcls an a large 
sciile. and twisted the tails of the squirrels around rvcr the back, 
very much as it is twisted in the .squirrel effigy on the asylum 
grounds op(>osite Madison, but between the tail and the bo<iy of 
each squirrel, they dug a large pit in the sandy soil, and so made 
a trap for the animals which they would drive from the forests 
towards the lake. 

It is probable that they placed timber or brush, palisades or 
fences around these traps, but the squirrel effigies and the pits 
are all that are left. The mink clan placed a moose on the high- 
est hill that they could find, and from the top of this massive 
effigy could watch the squirrel clan chase their game; for the 
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two groups arc not so far 
apart but that on a clear 
(ity tlu-y micht recognize 
their presence, or at least 
thc]7 could exchange sig- 
nal.i with one another. We 
are convincet) that the clans 
wt-rc frientily, for these sig- 
nal stations arc scattered all 
over the state ; ' but the bor- 
der lands between the clans 
may have been common 
property. This finishes up 
the map of the clans, so lar 
as they have been identified. 
There may have been other 
clans in the forests to the 
north of the Wisconsin and 
Fox rivers. The effigies on 
the Pine and Lemonweir 
rivers indicate that there 
were clans on both of these 
rivers, and perhaps on the 
lilack river and upper Wis- 
consin, but the region has 
not been explored suffi- 
ciently to give their name 
or location. 

1 1 1. The enquiry has arisen 
whether any other figures 
besides clan symbols were 
used by the effigy-builders. 
Some h.ive maintained that 
there are crosses and circles 
and various conventional 
figures, which were signifi- 
cant of sun worship. To 
us It seems improbable. Mr. 
Frazcr maintains that while 
totcmism as a religion tends 
to pass into the worship, 
first, of animal gods, next 
of anthropomorphic gods, 
totem clans tend to pass 
into local clans. The fusion 
of clans may also be repre- 
sented by the combioation 
of totem inures. And there 
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may be split totems, in which only a part of the animal is repre- 
sented. So there may be cross totems, and private or personal 
totems. Occasionally vegetables, such as the potato,gourd and 
squash, may be used as totems. Weapons also, such as the 
battle-axe and the war-club, are represented in the effigies, but 
the wild hunter tribes rarely reached the stage where the sun 
symbol was used. Still we have discovered one efRgy which 
looked very much as if this people was familiar with the emblem 
which was common among the tribes ot sun worshippers. We 
refer to the emblem of the face — the face of the Manitou. We 
discovered in the midst of the group which we have described 
above as belonging to the mink clan, an effigy of the owl. It is 
the figure of an owl with projections above the head, making it 
resemble a horned owl; the eyes were not in the head, but under 





the wings. They were composed of two small ponds of water, 
which undoubtedly shone with a silver radiance under the light 
of the moon, making the effigy impressive. See Fig. 8. There 
is evidence also that the effigy-builders were serpent worshipers. 
We have discovered the serpent effigy in so many places that 
we are inclined to believe that this tribe had the same superstitien 
which was common both among the Mound-builders of Ohio 
and the stone grave people of Tennessee, for this prevalence of 
the serpent effigy is otherwise very difficult to explain. There 
is no doubt of its presence in Ohio, in Illinois, in Dakota, and 
in Wisconsin, We think that the affinity of the effigy-builders 
to the tribes adjoining is shown by this means. It may be that 
the migratory route of the effigy-builders may be traced. We 
give here the cut of the serpent eS^^ which the author discov- 
ered at Quincy (see Fig. 9), the description of which may be 
found in the chapter on Migrations in the work on "The Mound- 
builders." The effigy is remarkable for two things : It is con- 
formed to the bluflf, and is another illustration of the geomancy 
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which was common. There were skeletons of snakes coiled up 
on the cremated body which was placed in the altar or iirc-bcd 
at the bottom of the mound, pcrpctuatinu the same custom 
vvhich was common among the Itas()ucH of bur>'ing or throwing 
scqK-nt^ into a pit, consecrating them to a 6re god. 
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The fact that so many elfigics areconformed tothe shape of the 
i;ri>iind shows a repetition □( the custom or superstition wc have 
tcrm<.-d gcomancy, changing the term necromancy to express the 
idea that the earth was possessed by a spirit, the spirit of an animal, 
(.inc vuch fit^ure was found in a group of effigies three miles from 
the Capitol i>f Madison. It represents 
a li£.iril placed upon the summit of a 
nil|;('. its Ic^s upon the spurs, which 
extend upon either side of the ri(l(;c, 
the hody and tail extending the whole 
len'^th of the r-dj^c. The same pc- 
ctilianty is exhibited in the group 
which IS represented in Fig, lo. This 
group is situ.ited three miles noith of 
Moncon It iltustralcs one point. The 
tincy of the effigy-builders and the 
custom of making the situation set 
otT the beauty and symmetry of the 
eftigics- 

Othersmight be mentioned which are 
mere imitations, the creations of iancy, 
ohiccl'4 on which the native artists had 
expended their skill merely from the 
love of art. Some of them are gro- 
tCMjue. and were perhaps erected for amusement, and others 
are excellent imitations. The following groups are illustrations of 
this : There arc two animals north of Buffalo lake, not lar from 
Crooked lake, which resemble squirrels. The platting of these 
effigies brings out the fact that they are not squirrels at all, but 
raccoons. We find in them both nearly the same measurements, 
but as the lines come out on paper we find the crooked legs, the 
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small head, the high curved back, the short belly and the curved, 
bushy tail — ^all of which are peculiarities of the coon. Near 
these coons we find a turtle — but a turtle in a most novel atti- 
tude, the attitude which a horse assumes when he " racks," two 
legs upon one side thrown forward, two on the other side turned 
back, the whole figure being distorted and twisted as only a 








Fiff. 11.— Wolf Elfflgy near Endeavor, 

turtle can twist. On the west side of Green lake, squirrels ap- 
pear in great numbers ; every one of these squirrels has a differ- 
ent attitude, but an attitude perfectly natural to the animal. 

There is an effigy on the east bank of Lake Mendota, but two or 
three miles from the capitol, which represents an antelope in the 
attitude of jumping. See Fig. 12. The antelope has the head 
partly thrown back, the rump thrown up, the hind legs drawn 
toward the body, very much ^s any antelope would jump. An 
instantaneous photograph could not take the attitude better than 
did these native artists. Take another instance. There are two 
animals north ot BuTalo lake. There is the effigy of a wolf in 
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Fig. IS. —Antelope near Madison, 

the vicinity of Merritt's Landing, which shows much skill of 
imitation. It has the proportions very correct. The gigantic 
£^ure of a mink may be seen in this locality. It is given on a 
small scale in the cut (see Fig. 13), but it is a gigantic figure as 
it lies on the ground. The wonder is that the proportions ot 
the animal could be preserved in an effigy which was seven 
[undred and sixty-five feet long. 

otter is another figure which is well represented. See 
The fox also was used by the same clan. This ^^gy 
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was found near Crooked lake, in the midst of a number of bird 
effigies. The noose was used by the mink clan as a symbol as 
well as an ornament; the moose reprc5cnte<l in the cut is situ- 
ated on the summit of a hi^h hill overlooking HufTalo lake. It 
commands the view of the group in which the squirrels and the 
elk are numerous on the opposite side of the lake. There is also 
a striking; effi^jy on the north side of this lake, which represents 
the h.idu'cr. This may have been only a creation of fancy. 

I\'. \Vc now turn to the religious elements in the effigies. 
These arc not fully understood, and the interpretation of them 
wc must acknowledge to be somewhat conjectural. They arc 
tht features which bnng so much confusion into the system of 
clan totems. We think that there was a symbolism among the 
t'lYixiy builders. It uas a symbolism connected with totemism, 
which was a religion by itself. As a religion it had to do with the 
relathtn ot man to animals. The members of the totem clan call 
thcmsrjves by the name of the totem whose emblem they carry. 
They l>elicve themselves to be of one blood, descendants of a com- 




mon ancestor, and that an .>nimal ; they are bound together by 
common obligations to each, and a common faith in the totem. 
Totemism is both a religious and social system — this prevailed 
am<»ng wild tribes. The Ir(X)uois have totems, such as the turtle, 
l>ear and wolf, and imagine they were descended from bears, wolves 
and turtles. The mythology of the Californians abounds with 
the coNote, and they think they arc descended from the coyotes. 
The Dclawares descended from the common turtle, which was 
the first of living beings — it bears the world on its back. The 
trilK* which built the effigies had a similar totem system, and 
seem to have a general and specific or tribal and clan totem. 
The scrjKrnt is an effig>' which we conjecture was a general 
totem. ( ither tribal or national, possibly inherited, and so would 
l>e called a stock totem. 

I. The mingling of the clans in connection with religious cere- 
monus and feasts seems to be recorded in the effigies. Nearly 
all Indian tribes are known to have dances in which they dress 
themselves up like animals and imitate the animal attitudes. 
Thev call the dance after the names of the animals. Catlin 
speaks of this as common among the Mandans, and has painted 
some of the scenes. The plates in his work exhibit these dances 
and shows the manner in which they imitate the forms of animals. 
In the buffalo dance they wore the horns of buffaloes on their 
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heads and assumed the different attitudes of the buffalo while 
they danced. Prof. A. W. Williamson says that the Dakoias, 
when they danced, imagined that they were possessed by the 
very spirits of the animals which they imitated.* The pictures 
which are t;ivcn by Catlin al.so convey this impression. In these 
pictures we sec the Indian.s taking the altitudes of the animals 
as if they were possessed. They become, for the time, wolves 
and panthers and wild animals. This superstition will account 
for the presence of so many animal figures in connection with 
the clan emblems. They are groups of effigies which seem like 
menageries in pantomime. The animals are not only mute, but are 
motionless. They are transfixed and jiLiccd on the soil as if 
arrested in full life, but [uralyzcd. There is a i^roup of effigies 
on the north side of l..ake Mendnta which illustr.itos this {>omt. 
See Fig. 14. Here wc see the panther, the mink, the buffalo. 




fox, wolf, pigeons, man mounds, eagles, the deer, sijuirrel, and 
many other animals arran^^cd along the shore, without any 
other ostensible object than ti> make an array of animal figures. 
The most of these figures were used as the emblems of the clans 
surrounding — panther, mink, bear, eagles, ptgeons, squirrels, 
while others seem to have been used as prey nixJs ami game 
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gods, in connection with the game drives of these clans. It is 
possible that this entire group A'as designed to represent a com- 
bination of different clans in a grand hunt, in which the game, 
either deer or buffaloes, were driven into the water. The effigies 
have been used as screens, behind which the hunters would hide. 
There is a group on the east side of l^ike Koshkonong which 
may be designed to perpetuate the same record. Sec Fig. 15. 
This seems to have been the permanent residence, for there are 
in it look-outs (1), cornfields (2), sacrificial places (4), assembly 
places (5), council houses (7), and burial places (8). all indicating 
permanent occupation, \Vc imagine that the turtle clan was the 
prevailing one, but) there are many other effigies in the group 
which we are <it a loss to explain, except on the ground that they 
represent different clans. This interpretation is subject to cor- 
rection, but it is the most plausible one we can furnish. 




There is a group of effigies on the op|H)site sule ol the lake, 
which is more distinctly a clan emblem. Fi^. 10. It conniMs ol 
a nunil)er of effigies of panthers and wolves, with tWi» tortoises, 
a number of long mounds, and about a hundred burial mounds. 
One panther seems to be guarding the burial mf>unds; another 
seems to form a |>;irt of the game drive; while the wolves may 
have served as screens for hunters. There is a mingling here 
not so much of clan emblems as of offices, different uses having 
been made of the effigies. The two groups arc opposite one 
another. 

2. The record of the hunting places of the {Kople is left upon 
the soil. The dream gods, or game gods, have iKxn mentioned. 
They {Krform a |)art in the real life of the Indians hardly 
appreciated by white men. The groups of effigies which we arc 
about to describe will show how important a part in the life of 
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the cffi^y-buildcrs. We have said that these people were (;reat 
liunters. Proof of this is |;ivcn in the number of game drives 
which have been recognized. There is scarcely a clan habitat in 
which there are not several of these game drives. A different 
drive seems to have been used for diflerent kinds of game, such 
as the deer, hufTalo, elk, and moose. The game drives generally 
furnish a picture which is very easily inteq>retcd. There is a 
game drive on the north side of Lake Monona, east of Madison, 
iKtween the sh(»oting |)ark and Mill's Woods. It represents the 
buffalo as the game and the bear as the prey god. The eagle, 
pigeon and wild goose are numerous in the vicinity. Fig. 17. 
Nearlv all the Indians of the hunter class are known to have 

m 

their dreams, in which animals figure conspicuously. They 
rarely undertake hunting ex|K*ditions without dreams. They 
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went to war under the protection of dream gods. The young 
men were initiated after they had had dreams, and always bore 
the figure of the dream god about their person. All writers 
who are acquainted with the habits of the Indians speak of these 
su jKrstitions. 

We think that any one who looks upon the picture given 
herewith (See Fig. 1 8!. and notices the long mounds in proximity 
to these, the effigies of the fox, the bears, the deer, the eagles, 
and the bird, will not (ail to see that it is a game drive, and per- 
petuates the superstition which the people had about the different 
animaN. We certainly have the prey gods and the game gods, 
and the clan divinities all associated here together. It is a lively 
scene, and one which brings the wild hunters ver>' near to us. 
There is another group also corresponding to this, on the Wis- 
consin river, section 5, town lO, range 7 east, in which the 
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buffalo or elk is the game, the swallow is the clan emblem and 
the fox is the prey god. The group at Merrill's I binding shous 
that the mink was the clan emblem, the elk was the game, the 
wolf an I the l>ear the prey gods. These groups arc so numer- 
ous and convey the idea to us so plainly that we have not a 
doubt of the correctness of the interprctition. 

3. There is a class ol earth-works and effigies which is very 
common in the states, and which is repealed in nearly every 
clan habitat. We refer to those long lines of mounds which 
resemble earth walls broken into fragments, with o|x*nings 
between them. They are generally built upon the summit of 
high bluffs and run the entire length of the ridges. They may 
have l>een used for the purpose of watching game, and been 
raised above the level of the surface so as to give an unobstructed 
view. There is no class of mounds more numerous than this. 
\Vc have discovereil one such line near I*ot«»si. It is the effigy 







of a jKUither at one end. This p.inther 1-^ surrounded by the 
holes which were left fr*»m the oUl lead mmes. Fig. 19. The 
line extends Unin this |>i)int fi)r two or three miles until it 
reaches the edge of the bluff, which oveflo<»ks the Mississippi 
river. Another similar line was discovered on the blutV iust 
north of (iovernor Dewev's house, which is now in ruins, on land 
bel .n;;ing to (icneral Newln-rry, of Chicago. This land runs 
parallel t«) the river for two or three miles and commanil-* a view 
of It throughout the whole length. Another line is situated on 
a bluff above Wyalusing. near the mouth of the Wisconsm river. 
Still another. ne«ir Krid^e{>ort. six miles above the mouth of the 
Wisconsin river. A similar line may be seen north «»f I^ke 
Koshkonong. Still another on the south shore <if I^ke Tuck- 
away, near Slarquette. All of these ovcrlot>k some group of 
mounds situated on the lower lands, but command extensive 
views. One interpretation which has come to us is, that they 
were designed for hunters, as roadways by which they could run 
while watchmg the game, which were driven down to the vdlagcs 
and hemmed in between the game drives and there shot, or road- 
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ways so sentinels or watchmen could run from their lookout 
stations toward the vilLi|;es. Hither supposition is plausible, for 
they (generally have a lookout point at one end and overlook 
the villages or game drives at the other end. They could hardly 
have been used as screens or barriers to intercept game, for 
many of them are erected along the edge of some narrow cliff or 
ridge, over which it would Ik* impossible to drive the game. 

There are, to be sure, a few lines of mounds resembling these, 
which have been placed along the edge of bluffs, overlooking 
the rivers, which reminds us of the custom of the Indian hunters, 
of making fences of brush with gaps or openings, through which 
they would drive the deer. One such barrier or screen is IcKated 
on the Wisconsin river, between the bridge to Musco<la and 
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Orion, scattered along at intervals between the long mounds. 
Many so-called screens have been noticed as built along the 
edge of swamps and lakes, close to the water. These are formed 
from long mounds and effigies. Their object is plain. They 
were designed for the sportsmen, who would hide behind them 
and .shoot into the flocks of gesse and ducks which were floatmg 
on the water. One such screen has been noticed at White lake, 
near I^ke Mills. Occasionally effigies are seen along the edge 
of swails, which would be feeding places (or deer and Hk. 
These were also used as screens. Thev were mechanical con- 



trivances. but the clan emblem, or the emblem of the game itself, 
would constitute the screen. These were all contrivances of the 
hunter, designed for different kinds of game. They show great 
familiarity with the habits of the animals which were hunted. 
For this reason we think our interpretation of the long mounds 
IS a correct one. 

4. Another class of effigies, concerning which there is some 
obscurity, consists of parallel rows of long mounds, round 
mounds and effisries. It is a question whether these were used 
for game drives, burial places, or to mark the scene of some 
battle. The figure given illustrates the class. See Fig. 20. 
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This group is situated on the level prairie, but five miles notrh 
of Richmond Centre, on the Wisconsin river, one mile south of 
Sextonvilk. There are effigies half a mile north and garden- 
bed half a mile south of this group. Weliave called it a battle- 
field, though it may have been used as a game drive. Some of 
the game drives have long mounds, with round mounds scat- 
tered at intervals, making them seem like tally strings. 

5. There is a class of effigies which we shall mention as the 
one which is most thoroughly baffling to interpretation. It con- 




sists ol a cluster of effigies arranged about an area so as to make 
a quasi enclosure. These clusters are frequently placed at the 
end of a long line of effigies. They remind us of the rock in- 
scriptions in Arizona. They seem to be symbolic. Our con- 
jecture is that they mark the place of some ceremony or relig- 
ious feast, or of some council house, and are suggestive of some 
secret society. A specimen is given in the cut. This, as will 
be seen, consists of four or five mounds, which surround an 
effigy mound. There are round mounds at the end of the wings 
of the effigy. The group is situated on an isolated swell of 
qrouo d, and covers the entire spot. It is situated at the end of 
HMttof swallows, which is the clan emblem of the region. 
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The imprension is that it was the place tor the celebration of some 
mystery. It is, perhaps, only another of those clusters which 
Mr. S. Taylor calls citadels. There arc many of these works 
scattered over the state, Their object is still unknown. Many 
of these -so-called citadels (sec Fig. 21) arc placed upon hii;h 
ground and command an extensive view. This one is upon low 
i;round, but is isolated from the surrounding region by dug 
channels upon either side. There is a high mound at the other 
end of the long line of efligies which commands a view down the 
river It is said that signals could be exchanged between this 
and Boscobel, some five miles away. 

6. The last point which we shall bring out is, that there 
may have been a kind of picture writing embodicil in some 
of the groups. This may be a mere conjecture, but there are so 
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many groups which can be explained in no other way. We 
would here call attention to the rock inscriptions which have 
been recently discovered in Tennessee, See Fig. 22. These in- 
scriptions are composed mainly of animal figures. The figures 
are in rows; they differ from the ordinary inscnptioos in this 
rcsjicct. There are other rock inscriptions which contain ani- 
mals in all sorts of attitudes. The comparison between some of 
the groups of cfHgies and these rock inscriptions is very sug- 
gestive; no key has yet been found to unlock the mystery-; they 
have not been interpreted. So with the cSigies, they contain a 
record for which there is no key. We leave these groups unex- 
plained. They seem to embody the history of the different clans 
— at least the totems of the diflerent clans arranged around one 
another in such a way as to be very expressive. The language 
is not understood, yet they are strained almost to the point of 
utterance. We can hardly regard them as mere works of fancy. 
There is an unknown record in them which baffles interpretation. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 

By Theodore F. Wright. 

In August last, the Palestine Exploration Fund issued a 
notable volume of special lectures which was delivered in Lon- 
don in May, by men eminent in their various fields. Col. Sir 
John Charles Wilson spoke of "Ancient Jerusalem;" Major 
Conder, ofthe "Future of Palestine;" Canon Tristram, of the 
"Natural History of Palestine;" Walter Besant, of the "Work 
of the Fund;" Dr. Wm. Wright, of the "Hittites;" Professor 
Flinders Petrie, of "Lachish," and Canon Dalton, of "Traveling 
in Palestine." The lectures were largely attended and gained 
a good sum for the Fund to be used m its work of uncovering 
Lachish, mentioned in Joshua, X. More recently the January 
issue ofthe Quarterly Statement contains an account of the work 
carried on at Lachish by Mr. Bliss, with figures of the most 
important articles discovered. 

oo far altogether the most valuable find at Lachish is the 
tablet which closely resembles those found at Tell Amarna and 
contains similar statements. Major Conder has just issued a 
volume dealing with all these tablets, one hundred and seventy- 
six in number and written about 1480 B. C, by Amorites, 
Phoenicians, Philistines and others, including the Kings of 
Hazor, Jerusalem and Gezer, contemporaries of Joshua. Their 
statements refer to the Hebrew conquest and name about one 
hundred and thirty towns and countries, most of which are 
already identified. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund is to continue its work at 
Tell Amarna^and the Palestine Fund at Lachish in the hope of 
finding further inscriptions, but enough has been already found 
to give us a distinct view of politicalconditions in the Orient in 
the days of Joshua, and to show that there was considerable 
writing of letters in a most enduring form. It seems not un- 
likely that the study of these tablets will also unlock the Hittite 
inscriptions, which have hitherto remained sealed and which 
undoubtedly contain many historical data. It will be very 
interesting to get at the Hittite side of the story of their wars 
with the Egyptians, who have so gloriously recorded their 
victories, over the Hittites, on the walls of their temples. 

But the most pressing question in the popular mind now, 
is as to Gordon's Tomb or the Gordon Tomb, as it is called. 
When in Jerusalem General Gordon fixed upon a certain empty 
tomb as the place where the Crucified One was laid. The 
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pKuc has been visited bv tourists and has gradually l>ccomc an 
object ol great interest. The owner oflers to sell it for lour thous- 
and (>ounds. An appeal for this sum was mide in the London 
7iwir*5, and was endorsed bv the Archbishop ol Canterbury, 
the Bishops ol Salisbury, Kipon, R<H:heHier and Cashel, Canon 
Tristram, Prol. R. Stuart Poole and others. A lively contro- 
vernv immediately sprung up iK^lween sentiment on the one side 
and science on the other and this resuhed in so strong a show- 
ing of scienlitic grounds for doubt that the matter seems to have 
b«?en dropped for the present. The discussion appears in lull 
in the Qu irterlv Statement. It is evident that, it Kible sites 
are to Ik* determined by good men and women without external 
pr(M)t, the whole work of the Fund is at an end, since no room 
IS left for scholarship. 



"MAN AND HIS WORKS." 



TIIK ANTHROpoI.CKflCAL BflLm.Nit .AT THK WORLD'S (X)LUM- 

BIAN KXIH)SlTlON. 



Hy Harlan I. Smith. 

Supplementary to mv communication, "American Antiqui- 
lirs .11 the World's Fair," which appeared in September, 1892, 
No. 5, Vo!. XIV of Thk American Antiquarian, it will doubt- 
less be of interest to know that applications have been made lor 
niu«.h more space than it is possible to grant in the various 
drpariments of the World's Columbian Exposition. Perhaps it 
was this that originated the necessity of constructing another 
new building on the lair grounds. This building, now being 
erti teil, is to l>e known as the "Anthropological Building." It 
IS .|I5 leet long and 225 leet wide, and in it will be exhibited the 
arch.eological collections and in tact all of the objects coming 
uniier division "M" that would otherwise have been in the 
galliTV of the building of Manulactures and Liberal Arts. 

The very suggestive motto, "Man and His Works,** will 
adorn the Anthropological Building, in which so much will be 
shown to illustrate the progress ol man and civilization on this 
heniisphrre. 

The anthropologists of America are w*ell pleased to have an 
en* ire building with a name covering all sections of division 
*\M" and that acknowledges pure science on the exposition 
grounds ; especially in a branch which, although recognized as 
an im|Hirtant study in Europe, has only of late come to be so 
consultrred in this country. Prof. Putnam will now have an 
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entire buiUlin^ for hLs department and will thus heaMe to much 
more satl^laclorily illustrate the bearings and relationships ot' 
the various exhibits included in that department than would 
have been pos>ible as it was formerly arranged. Moreover, 
the new buildin}^ adj'iins the ethnographical exhibit, A'hich will 
term such an inleresiin^ p.irl of the exhibition under the charge 
o( Prol. l^itnam. In this way the exhibits ot the ent re division 
will be to}»elher, whereas, accorciin^ to tlie previous plan the 
collections would have been at some distance trom the out door 
villages of native pe<»ple. The lo^ cal>in ol colonial times and 
the representation ol oUl Fort Dearborn, \hv ori;;inal site ot 
Chicago, or Chicajjo as it w.is ei«^ht\ years a;;o, will bel«K'ated 
near these villages. The United Statfs ;^nvrriimi"iii is makin;; 
anexhil)it of the Indian Schools in connection with this depaii- 
ment. At this school it will be po.H>ible to see the results <ii* 
the work ir) the educational line amon^ the American Inrii.ins. 

On approaching the Anthropolrii^ical Building the visitor 
will p.iss through the reproduced ancient cilu-N ol Central 
America, viewing the ca^^ts ol i<ioN, inscriptions, rti., taken 
irom the molds obtained bv Mr. M II Tho'npson, I'. S. Consul 
to Yucatan, and by the IVabodv MuM-un) Honduras Kxpedi- 
tion, uniler the char^^e ot Mr. Owens Ne.ir the main rntratue 
to the builJin^ is s:luateil the '* Portal ol L.d>ona/' u reproduw.- 
tion in statl'ot that wonderful ruin in Yucatan. Mr. Thompson 
has just returned to Yucatan Irom an extendeil visit <►! ne.iriv 
six months, durin;^ which lime he has been directing the con- 
struction ot the reprtuiuction ol these inlrreNtin^ rums. 

In the northern end ot the ^.dlerv ol tht* builciin;; willbi* 
a Labor.itorv <»l Phvsical Anthropometry. Here \hc scienirs 
ol psvi holo^v, neurolo;»y aful anthropomrtrv will 1h* f>ractii.i.Iv 
illustr.ited. The visitor will here be ;4ivrn .1 i h.ince to li.ivr h!'» 
measurement t.iken and see his pl.ice on tlu* i har;s which are 
made to show the phxsical ch.iract«'ristics ot man. 

Amon^ the manv lorei;^n countries whi^h have .ipplit-il l«ir 
si^.ice in the Anthropolo;iic.d nuiMin^ m.iv l^* mrntioiir.!, 
(ireece, Italy, Kr.mc e, Spain, Mrxiio, Russia, l-^i^;I.iiui, 
Canada, Hrazil and .-Xustral:.!. lirsuU-s the^e there will Nf 
special exhibits Iron) II(»lland, Austria, (irrm.iny, J.ip.in, I\df««- 
tine, M^vpt, several republics ot South and iVniral Ameih.t 
and Irom a number ol the Pacific .uui .Xtlan'ic Islands. 

The special txpl<»rin^ |\irlies, \\ hieh have Ken sent out i>v 
the deparim«*nt, under the direction ot I'rolessor INitnam ha\e 
brou;4ht bavk some wonderful results. In the north, Lim!. 
Peary, ot the (ireenland Kx;H*diMon, has obtained a valuabii' 
as.sortmrnt of sihh linens lr«»m the K^kmio tribe at Whale sound. 
This trilx* is but little known. Lieut. Pearv has n4>t onlv o»w 
tainrd manv objects, but also several hundred photographs ot 
the individuals ot the trilx* and pictures illu^tratin;; their evc-rv 
day life. He also took a complete census ot their tribe, together 
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wiih lull ;inlhropi»mftrical dala. The Skiles Expedition lo 
Labrador has brought back over tiilly Kskimo, wiih iheir per- 
sonal pr(»j>eriy, no thai the visitor will here be able lo observe 
a villanrc wliere the lite ot' these people will Ik* represented just 
as it fxists in Labrador. Dr. Sheldon has made larj»e collec- 
tions illustrating the ethnoloj»v of the Pacific Coast, not only in 
America, but also \n Silx-ria. The jireal Yucan valley in Alaska 
has been explored by Mr. Cherry, with ^ratifvinij results. Three 
car loads i»! material from Queen Charlotte Islands have arrived 
here, having In-en sent bv Mr. Deans. Whole villages of' these 
I>eople will Ixfj represented, loj^ether with their curious totem 
lM»le>. The Iroquois Indians are lo be reoresenied bv the slate of 
New York. This >late will also send extensive archaeological 
ctilleciiiHis. In rej^ard to the explorations in Ohio, much isalreadv 
known bv the readers of TnK Amkrican ANTIQUARIAN, and 
space will not jKTmii details on this point. In the Delaware 
N'allev, .Mr. \*(»lk has made some wonderfully successful explpr- 
aiions|and has also obtained a lar^e amount of valuable material 
for exhibiiion. The results of recent exploration in Connecticut, 
soapsionr qu.irries and burial places in the Androscoggin valley 
will bf exhibited. The wonderful reproductions from Honduras 
and Yucatan have already been mentioned, but further south in 
IViu, Kcuador, Chili, Holivia and on the Island of La Plata, 
.Nlr. i)<>rsry has Inren in charge. The results of his extended 
reM-arch have brcn very rich. The specimens are now in the 
bonded w .ire house and the collection includes many mummies, 
va>i hords of pottery vessels, some intensely interesting little 
golti images, and other articles loo numerous to mention here, 
illu^traung the culture of those ancient people. Mr. Dorsev 
also M-cured several hundred photographs of Kings, etc., which 
will l>e of great interest. 

From the first lo the last the exhibits of this department 
will Iht arranged and groujxfd lo teach a lesson ; lo show the 
advancement or evolution of man. There can be no doubt thai 
this chance to show the real uses of anthropology as a practical 
srudv will do much to fully establish its recognition in the 
educational institutions of this country. 
Chicago, February lyih, 1893. 
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TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC 

MUSEUM OF MILWAUKEE. 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST, 1 892. 

Mr. Henry Nehrling, curator, repeats the same story previous 
reports, since several years, have been telling — increase of ma- 
terial and want of room. A building can contain only so much, 
and overcrowding has gone on until, at last, a proper distribu- 
tion is not possible. Unless the premises are enlarged, speci- 
mens must, hereafter, be dumped into boxes and stored. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of this interesting 
report is that the Public Museum, willingly or unwillingly, has 
undertaken too much, and that the very diversity of its work is 
a capital hindrance to success. There are no less than seven 
distinct departments. Persons somewhat familiar with the sub- 
ject will be inclined to ask, if "excellence" is the museum's goal, 
whether it is not trying to bargain with the impossible? for the 
economic obstacles seem too great to be overcome. 

A museum must either follow strictly scientific methods and 
let the popular side of its work come in as an incident, or pri- 
marily aim to gratify curiosity and amuse the visitor; both are 
laudable, but they cannot consist together. The key note to 
the scientific value of a collection is neither multiplicity nor 
diversity of examples, but completeness. If a natural history 
museum can show, for instance, aves only the natatoresy but a 
series to whose integrity nothing is wanting, it will have done 
more for science than if it had collected three limes as many 
birds, yet possessed not a single complete group. Mr. Nehrling 
appears to have some misgivings as to whether his work, how- 
ever well done in detail, if viewed from a scientific standpoint, is 
altogether satisfactory, for he says: "A city museum should, if 
possible, select certain special lines of activity and pursue them 
with the intention of excelling. A local museum can achieve 
great things, rear a noble monument to science by doing thor- 
oughly what is at its own door; but it must first recognize 
loyally that its aim and scope are limited, that its work is to be 
local." 

During the year 82,000 persons visited the museum, chiefly 
in the months of September and October. 

The department of archaeology, or "anthropology," as it is 
scheduled in the report, which most concerns the readers of 
the Antiquarian, represents in value one tenth of the collec- 
tion; but so meager are the details that not even a conjectural 
opinion as to its merits or of what it consists can be found. The 
"list of additions," however, seems to indicate a department 
made up of heterogenous material. O. W. C. 
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Editorial. 



PRIVATE SERVICE UNDER PUBLIC PATRONAGE. 

Wiih ihis number of Thr Antiquarian we give portraits of 
two gentlemen who have done {;ood work in connection with 
th(* archaeology ol the west — Dr. I. A. Lapham, who was one 
of the first surveyors and who wrote the first work on effijfy 
mounds, and Dr. Lyman Draper, who was (or so long the secre- 
tary ot the Slate Historical society of Wisconsin. Dr. Lapham^s 
work was not confined to any specialty, as he wrote upon native 
grasses ol America and left a large number of beautiful draw- 
ings of prominent varieties of grasses. He was also a geologist 
and was at one time at the head of the geological survey o( 
Wisconsin. His observations of the so-called "tides" in the 
waters of Lake Michigan also made him somewhat celebrated. 
Dr. Lapham's work is now lullv appreciated by the state, of 
which he was an early settler, though during his lifetime his 
name and scientific attainments were better known in Europe 
than in his own city. It was the remark of Hon. Edward 
Holton, who was a prominent business man in the same city of 
Milwaukee, that he was surprised to find, while traveling in 
EurofH.* during the vears ot the war, 1864 6, to find so many 
inquiring al><)ut Dr. Lapham, a citizen of the same place. There 
is an encounigeinent in this to those who are now engaged in 
volunteer work in the more advanced specialty to which Dr. 
Laph.im gave his Ix'st service. If there is a park in the city 
ot .Milwaukee named alter Dr. Lapham, and various public 
ht>u^es in Oconomowoc, his later residence, which also bear 
his name, and citizens generally of the state delight to honor 
him as one ot the earlv settlers and prominent men, it may be 
expected that others who are contributing to the same science 
wi 1 l>e appreriated by the next generation. The same may be 
said ot .Nlr. Lyman Draper, who was also prominent in the 
same state. The reputation of Dr. Draper was not formed in 
any work which he did in the field, or any book which he wrote 
upon the arclueology ot the state, but was established by his 
indetatig.ihle industry as a collector of books, though his book 
on the battle of King*s Mountain is the best that ever has been 
written <>n the event. His monument is found in that remarka- 
ble library which is now held in trust by the state, but which 
l>el<)n;^s to the Slate Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

Ttje jHirtraits of these two men are worthy of a place in the 
gallery of distinguished archorologist.^, which we are furnishing 
in this volume. There was a similarity between them and vet 
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a contrast. They both lived at a lime when it w«is not the 
fashion for anv one to follow a specialty. In fact, the sentiment 
was against it, and the person who undertook the task was 
olten re;;arded with a feeling ol pity ratlier than rt-spect, hut 
hoih have won their laurels and are now commundin*^ rrspect. 
Dr. Liipham's work on the Antiquincs ot \ViM•on^in was re- 
garded as a very valuable contribution to vit-nce. It was pul>- 
lished under the auspices of the American .AntKiuari.in Soiirtv, 
but with the imprint ol the Smithsonian In>litutr, as Vnl. \'II 
of Smithsonian contributions both coMjH-r.itinj^ in ;;ivin^ to the 
public this valuable report ol a survey. It Wiis the iiiir<l report 
which was published bv the Smithsonun, thi* first bcin;^ the 
remarkable work by Stjuier and I)avi>,eniilKMl Abori;(in.tl Mon- 
uments ot" ihf Mississippi Valley, which lilird the whulr ol the 
first voiumt*, the second bein^ the report ot the survev o! the 
works in (Jhio, l>y C*ol. Charles Whittlesrv, ilu* thiril brin;; this 
by Dr. La)>ham. l*revi»nis to these works thrre jj.ui been 
published certain reporis and treatises both bv the .American 
Antiquarian Scniety and the ;xoverriineni, the most ot' them the 
result ot volunteer labor. 

Tiie earliest writer was Henjamin Smith H.irton, a proirssor 
in the I'niversity u\ IVnnH\ Ivania, an<i a n.r.uralis:, who le.id at 
the American Philosophical Soiiely, in 17*; j, pipers riiatin;^ to 
certain American antujuities, some oi whu ti were publintit-il in 
Transactions, \*oI IV. They containetl a letter Irom C\irdinal 
Winthrop Sar;;ent, conc«'rnin^ .irtules Itiund in a mouiui at 
Cincinnati. In 179/ ^*^* published new viev\soi the t»ri^iM fit the 
Irilx'S and nati:>ns ot .America. Thornas Jetlerson aUo lullowcd 
similar studies, but his Ciillection was burned in iSni, and he 
wrote but little, except the \oiume entitled **Jeflerson*s N<»tes/' 

The .\merican .\ntiqu.irian Socie!\ wa** or;:an'/e(i in iSli. 
Caleb Atwater's treatise on Wi-siern .\niiipiities wax published 
in the first volume of the society callinl Ari L.e )lo^iia Afnencana. 
Several pers(»fis en^ayed in th** survex ot ihe lead mine** ol 
Wisconsin abo turni«»hed aciOniil> ol tiie «-f)i;^v mounds ilxait 
this time. Anions the.se were .Mr. Ru hard Ta\ l<ir, in i*^.;*^, and 
Mr. Stephen TavJor in 1^4.;. .Nlr. John L»ike pubii'^hed a 
report in iS.jc> that was puhlislied in the i on;rre*«*«ional docu- 
ments. These were the lif^t siuiiiitic papers, inou'^h Jonathan 
Carver, in l7<>o, had destiiheti ;lie v;ii i^t-^ of Wi««C"n«»in; Major 
Lon;^. in »>*2^5, had descrilu-ii the arriqaitie^ on trie S'.. IVters 
river, in Minnesota, and Adair, the lotiian a^ent, and Hirtram, 
the botanist, had mentioned the pyr.imid m >und<« ol trie (iult 
State.H; he descrilK'd the Cherokees .i-* still -Kcupvin;^ tliem. 
G. II. LoskiePs .NIisHionn ol I'rnied HrrUiren arnon^ ine buiians 
was published in I7«>.| Dr. Mi L'uiimh's Krseari lies on America 
were published in Baltimore in lS|r., .ind a new edition in 
l^Ji;. Jolin IlavwardN IIistor\ ol Tennessee, in Nashville in 
18 J ^. 'C. S. Katinesijue wrote his introduction to MarshalU, 
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Krnliuky, in 1SJ4. |(»i.ih IVif>l puhlishccl his Amfriian 
Antiijiiitirs arui I)«sc'(»vcrir.s in thr Wr^t m iS;;. Juhn Drl.i- 
tirltiN l-!nii*.iirv into th«* ()iii»in ol {\\r Aniitjuirir^ <»t Anifiica, 
in Nrw York in iSii) lohn Mat*hno>h*.H DiMoviTV «)t Ainrric.i 
.mil ()ri;»in <>(' Nortli Amrfican Indi.ins, in T<»rf»nto in iS^o^i 
|).inji-l I)rak<''s I*uiuri' ol Cincinnati in iSi^;; this contains 
ti«*M ripiinn (it ihr works turintTlv on tht* site ot ihi' ill v. S. I* 
1 1:uifr!l»'» PioniTf nis!«»r\ apjHMrrd in iS^;. ThrM*, with 
I*r«-Hi.lrnt Wilhain Hcrirv Harrison's ,uliirt'«^s an<! ihr rlrrtion 
MTrn«»n of lVfsi(ii*nt Sulrs, ol Yalr L'«»ilf;^f, an<i Drwitt C*lin- 
tnn'N Mrnioir on Wi'sinn Nrw York, ^.ivv con'^ulcrahU* noto- 
rirlv to the iirt-hisioric i-nrth-works. 'Vin* I)oi iirnc'ntar\ lli?«- 
ti)i\ u! Nrw Y<»rk, Vnl. Ill, also cor.lainrci thi* clrscription hv 
ihr Missjonarv Kirkiand. Capl. Ilrrnard Roin.in\ Concise 
Natural HjHiorv ol ICast ami West Fioriila was puhlisiicd in 
N<*w Y«>rk in I77<i, an<I Ciavi;;«To in 17S0. 

It was lu'twrrn ihr y«Mrs iS^^ anil 1S54 thai thf lar;;cst 
nnniUr ot valiiah!<* and rt'liabie works ap|HMrc<i. At that lime 
S. <». Mnrton piihlishrd his C^raniu Americana, which was loI« 
liiwrd hv so vera I olfuT woiks upon the ahori;rinal r.ices, one 
piihl!>lieil m nost«»n in 1S42, in Philadelphia in iS.|j, in New 
Il.ixrn in iS|<>. (iailatin puhlislied his synopsis f>t Iiuiian 
'i'r;iH<, which was published in the transactions of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian S<K*ietv, and alter wards as a separate h«M*k. 

Thi-se thiee works, Marlon's, (rall.i:in\s and Squier*s, were 
the r«->uh> <»l Very K'arelul studv in the three diflerenl depart- 
mentH, ir.inuilo^v, philology and arclia*olo^y, and laiil the toun- 
dat:«»f]v inf the ;ire.it an<i ^rowin^ scieme of anthropology in 
Aineiua. 'i'lu v are works which are still relerr«*d to as stand- 
ards and have nnt Iven supplar.led by anylhin*^ that has I>een 
puh'.isiirj h\ i'i;her the ;iovernmenl surveys or bureaus, or by 
l>riva!(r publis|iir);r houses. They were publisheil under ihe 
auspices (»t the siKieties which are still in existence, and may 
be re:4ar<ieil as C(»rnfr-stones to those societies. 

Tlir e\p!i»rer«» Ami stiulents j^ave jjreal prominence to the 
s<Kie:ies, iin»u;;li the endorsement by the societies j^ave and 
secured •Vt>rrespondin^ Honors/' There was then no such 
thin^ as authority exercised over the opinions of men. While 
there were theories whuh corre9pon<ied with the sentiments ol 
the <iav, \et each student was at liberty lo advcKate such a 
th<* >rv as M*eme<l to him the most in accordance with the facts. 
Mt^rtMn advanced the indigenous theory and claimed that there 
was .1 s!n;^le American race. Mr. E. G. Squeir advanced the 
tiirorv that the Mound-builders were ditlerent from the Indians. 
AltH't! < lallatin advocated no theory, but ^ave a division and 
iias^jiii.ition ot the Imiian lanijuai;es,esj">ecially those of Eastern 
tribes, whivh is still held by the )>est lin;;uist9. He did not dis- 
cover tin- relation between the Cherokees, the Dakotas or Sioux 
and the Irot{Uois, but classed them as diflerenl stocks. In this 
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he is loUowed by most of the linguists, though Dr. Horatio 
Hale and others maintain that they were different branches oi 
one stock or family languages, and some of the students of the 
ancient monuments have reached the same conclusion inde- 
pendently of language. 

The migrations of the tribes from either the North, South, 
East or West, was not broached by Mr. Gallatin. That sub- 
ject was broached by Dr. Meggs, who had access to the skulls 
which were gathered by Dr. S. G. Morton, but who reached 
an opposite conclusion. His position was that the aboriginal 
tribes could be traced to three or four stocks — a position which 
Sir Daniel Wilson and Sir William Dawson have endorsed and 
firmly advocated, though Humboldt had previously favored the 
Asiatic origin of the Central American art and architecture, and 
Humboldt's opinions are still highly respected, endorsed and 
advocated 

Fifty years ago, during the early days of archaeological discov- 
ery, various writers on the aborigines were visiting the western 
tribes in their abodes and getting material from first sources. 
The works of Catlin, the painter, and Charles H. Schoolcraft, 
are well known. Their pictures, which they drew with pen 
and pencil, are still admired for their faithfulness and variety. 
Catlin began his explorations before the Black Hawk war in 
1832. Schoolcraft began his about the same time and continued 
writing. He made his report on the Iroquois Indians in New 
York in 1846, 1847 ^"^ 1848. His work culminated in the 
Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, published by the govern- 
ment. 

The gathering of all this material and placing it and much 
more like it in a library was the work of Dr. Draper. His 
work was confined mainly to a single state, but we would call 
attention to the memoir which has recently been prepared by 
Mr. Reuben Thwaites and published by the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, as an evidence of the honor which will be bestowed 
upon any one who labors for the benefit of future generations. 
Both of these gentlemen have given to the world the results of 
a great deal of private service, which they were enabled to con- 
tinue through the public patronage. The opportunity of so 
doing has not ceased, for there are librarians, surveyors and 
explorers, government officers and members of societies, both at 
the East and at the West, engaged in the same or similar work 
as that to which these two men gave their lives. Our belief is 
that very much of the work in the future is to be done by such 
means, notwithstanding the repeated attempts to ascribe exclu- 
sive authority to those who are employed in the public service, 
and our hope is that all of those who are now engaged in the 
work of collecting and exploring in a private capacity will con 
tinue until a tribute of respect and honor shall also be bestowed 
upon them as upon the two whose portraits adorn our papers. 




OR. LYMAN C. DRAPCK. 
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tablets which date as early as 900 B. C. Paper was not made until after the 
Christian era; before that articles were printed on bamboo or strips of wood. 

Knotted Cords was a way of keeping records in China about 4000 B. C.,. 
according to Chinese accounts, but there are no knotted cords at present in 
China. These quippus were found by the Spanish invaders in use by the 
Mexicans for keeping chronological records. 

Casts from Central America. — Professor Putnam, chief of the depart- 
ment of ethnology, has received eleven cases of casts made by Professor 
Desire Chamey of the Lorrillard expedition. These casts are of large tablets 
from Palenque, Itza, Uxmal, and other ancient ruins in Central America and 
Mexico. 

Children's Playthings. — On the pampas of South America boys arm 
themselves with the lasso; on the Amazon they have their little gravateno; 
in Australia they have toy boomerangs, as in Europe they have their toy 
guns, swords and cannon, showing what weapons were used by their fathers. 

Flint Implements. — A Danish archaeologist, G. V. Smith, has been ex- 
perimenting with the use of the complex flint implements. He fitted handles 
to the flints and worked them upon pine, with complete success. He was 
convinced that the same flint hatchet would work equally well in harder 
woods. With these primitive tools it would be possible to bring down large 
trees and execute all kinds of simple carpenter work. 

The Boomerang. — Professor Emerson has been trying the boomerang 
before a company of scientists in Columbia College, New York, His ex- 
periments were made with a boomerang of his own make, shot from a sort 
of cross bow. This is hardly a fair experiment, for it does not represent the 
primitive skill of the Australian, who throws the crooked stick from the 
hand only. 

Maori Migrations. — The journal of the Polynesian Society for Decem- 
ber, 1892, has an interesting article, on the migrations of the Maoris to New 
Zealand, by Judge W. E. Goodyear. Thirty generations ago these migrations 
began to take place in canoes, and yet the traces of these migrations are still 
retained. 

Ancient Navigation ob' the Pacific— That the South Americans were 
capable of making voyages in the open ocean is proved by the fact that 
towards the end of the fifteen century an Inca of Peru, the grandfather of 
Atratrualpa, collected a large fleet of "balsas" on the coast below Quito, and 
put to sea and discovered the Galapagos Islands, which he called Nina 
Chumpi. 

The Polynesian Bow — That the inhabitants of Polynesia were acciuainted 
with the bow and arrow is shown by the fact that it is still used as a toy. It 
is not now used as an implement of war, but mainly as a weapon for shoot- 
ing birds. 

The Inscription on the Easter Islands. — The fourth number of the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society has a second article on the " Inscriptions 
of the Easter Islands," by A. Carroll, M. D. The writer claims that the key 
to these inscriptions is found in the languages of South America, but does 
not say what languages. The article is interesting, and contains many hints 
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.I-* !o I lie "^ui iTHMon of rai r^. r^ptM lallv a«» tothr riiraiiMiishav inc prciolctl 
M.r Vrv.uis, hut it l.u ks the Mim iiiniiuitinc aii«l jiiii:* uii l.i< tor. 

MA II K «n \lAki.n Kill. 'Vhv WjMiifiMfi l.rkiislatiiri* hi)1 priilMhU |..is* 
.1 \*i\'. ti'T \\.v rrc-i ti<*Ti ff .1 •»tatijt* i»! M.ir«{Ut*ttr. tlir rarj\ «\ji]«irif, iii statuary 
H.I.: at \\ aNliiii^t«>ii, 1 >. i . 

I"<.\ir M 111! \Vi»Hl.i» *» F \IK. Ki*\. \\ tlliaiii C. \\insl«»u, I). I)., srrrc- 
tar\ "i \\\v I X|ilMrati«>n h uihI. cxpet t^ ti»|Mai(* on t*\}iihtti<>ii at the W iiricl'it 
Fan »kcii )irs anil photographs of thi* tahtfaux aiul |*M:ture^ found on the 
%vaiU iif the touih of lW*ni na>«*^ain, \%hu h i<» oiu* of thr ohiist toinlift m 
I f:\\tl. llif'^i* paiiitiuj^s rrprrseni thr craft^tiien ami arti<«ans of l.>jy|it, 
the Molting •>tran>;er>. with their ra« iai features; tlie turds, tlowers and 
f tints ot the Nile \alte\ as they ap|»cared 22ao U. C .; aUu the ]^ainrs, past- 
tiiiie'» and thi* various scenes of teal life. I hese will Ik* vi-rv valuable and 
ihstrui tlvc pM tures. and when Men and contrasted v%ith the other tokens^ 
«>t the hiNtonr and prehisturir races in Aineiira will prove very attrat tive. 

liii WtthKMi Till M K\ I V the (otinn>; season i» to t>e in the Vicinity of 
Uli'! \inatna. the y^ieat capital of the ancient kin);doiii, where the c ele- 
)»tat(d taMct«> wetf exhumed. The result «»f each year's work will Ih* pub* 
h«*lu«l in annual vnluinc*. to Ik* edited by Mr. F. I.. <irittith, I . >. .\., of the 
r>ti;:-h Ntu^eum. The^* volume^ will contain maps, plans and accurate 
I i»{:cs «•! the wall paintin>;> and hieruj^lvphic texts, and the letter pres%will 
^:ivc full clt^'i riptions. 

I' \: ) •»! M iiK M \\ \M»r.Mi\ci .\sivi\i>. .\ writer in ! he Christian 
I f.i ^n ^ttniN to be very obtuse on the subject of paleolithic man. He 
<iu».!' - thi" scnien« c frc»tii the l>ook on "The Nbiuncl-lluilderN ' "If more of 
:^(- c\tir.4 t aniinaU hacllK-en found asN(K*iated with his remains or fra^Miients 
tif the* !imm1 u]M»n which he liad >«u)>sisted had been discoveied, we should 
kiitiM M>iiu*thin^ of his condition. ' and a^k^ how would the discovery of 
n:<>tc- cMini t animaN hr!p u^ to kn(»w au^ht of mans ccmdition.' Now 
tvcfv ii.tcI!i>;enT .inthicipc»lc»j|;ist kn<»WN tliat the discovery of the l>ones of 
f \t!!.. : aiiiinal;* iti the ^jravel-lK'ds nf I-.uro}»e with the rude relic s called 
: .lie MMtlrc s led to the thtorv «if the i;reat a^^'e of man. and ^ave a picture of 
h;- y Minlitinn. The alivi-iue of the iKine^ of >uc!i animaN from the i^jravcl- 
>'( ('.- at 1 renton ancl eUewhere in this country is the fai tor whuh at present 
t* fiiu> uri« cr taint V over the paleolithic a^^e in .Xmerit a. rateolithu mams 
Nii; po^eci to have pte« eded the Mound builders, and a chapter on the"tind^" 
:n .i; ittiprsate a^ an introduction to the work, notwithstanding the < riticiMU 
o! !*.i" o'-tu^e but pretentious writer. W'e insert thi^ paravirapli for the 
« v^.ti m1 iKiietit of Trof. \ , Marr. avMstant professor of aitthro{K>lc>)^'y in the 
I ri;vc !«. ty c>! C l.H a^o. 

I Ml \Mihi« \s A^siH 1 \in»N. Rev, J.o. |)<»rsev.thc Vic e pre-jdent.and 
W K M'H»rehead. sci retarv lor tlie -cction on anthr<»|>olo^\. are making 

• ;•< • .lit rfiiftN to have a full attendanc e of the scc tion at the meetin}^. which 
' \ ' r.iKi- plac e at Madiscm, Wis., in Auf^ust. It is ex|<Lted that a lai^je 

r. .:: 'w r i»! anthrM|'<ilo^iHt" from forei^^n countries will Ik: present, and that 
th< il ^1 <!«s-.<ins will Ih: ufiUHually mterestin);. It is proKible that the subiect 

• .! : .i\'i!:tl.ic man will Ik* tliorouf^hly disc us^cd. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Interpretation of Nature, By Nathaniel South^ate Shaler, Professor 
of Geology in Harvard University. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin <& Co.; Riverside Press. 1893. 305 pp. 

The originality of this new book by Professor Shaler is its greatest charm. 
The author takes some of the plainest and commonest facts of science and 
from them strikes out on a line of thought altogether novel. The uniformity 
of nature is thus shown to be a fallacy, for at certain points water freezes and 
at others turns to gas, showing that sudden leai)s are as common as continuous 
action. The thought is illustrated by the revolution from the circle to the ellipse 
and so to the parabola, until at last the body flics off in a tangent. Even in the 
matter of life there is growth and progress, but life as we know it is limited 
to certain degrees of heat, and cannot therefore exist in worlds where these 
degrees are exceeded or are not reached. The chapter on Naturalism vs. 
the Supernatural is perhaps the only one on which there will be any great 
amount of dissent. This, however, is written in a fair and impassioned way 
and will interest those who differ from the author's position. One thing is 
evident: If the crystal is capable of putting on new forms, and so proving 
that the rocks actually grow, why may not the soul also put on new forms. 
These are the results of laws, by which the supernatural affects the natural. 
The author justly says, Man has had the world opened to him by the gate- 
way of his sympathies, and by that gateway he should always be led on his 
way, and yet the study of physical science is the specialty of this most charm- 
ing of scientific writers. 

The Land of the Cliff- Dwellers. By Frederick H. Chapin. Boston: Ap- 
palachian Club. W. B. Clarke & Co. 1892. 

Mr. Chapin has written a very charming book, and the Appalachians have 
put it into a very beautiful and attractive shape, though the white binding 
and silver letters are quite likely to soil in the hands of an ordinary reader. 
The engravings are half-tone prints from the photographs which were taken 
by the author during his mountain-climbing trip. The readers of The 
Antiquarian will remember the author from the article which appeared in 
its pages, and which was written as a sort of forerunner of the work. There 
are so few books on the subject of the cliff-dwellers that our readers will 
undoubtedly be glad to get this one, and we are quite confident tliat they 
will be pleased with it. 

The Past in the Present. What is Civilization ? By Arthur M itchell, M . D., 
LL.D, Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1880. 

This book is already too well known to need a review. It is a standard 
work in Great Britain and is highly appreciated in America. The thought 
of the author is that the customs which prevailed in prehistoric times have 
survived into late historic times, and that many of the implements and con- 
trivances still in use in Scotland and Great Britain are as simple and rude 
as they were in the earliest period. The bee-hive houses and the caves are 
still occupied, and there are cairns which are decidedly modern. The 
author refers to one point which is interesting to the archiEologist — some of 
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people. It may be that'when the work on the grammar and the ethnography 
of the Dakotas, which still remains unpublished, shall appear, we will learn 
more of the wonderful construction which has been claimed for this language, 
but for the present we shall be obliged to- think of the language as wholly 
concrete, and in fact quite common-place. There are various books and 
papers on the folklore, tradition and history of the Dakotas which have been 
prepared by the same writers. We obtam a view of the mythology of the 
Indians and of their singular philosophy from these sources, which is in 
great contrast with that given by the dictionary, though for the purpose for 
which it is intended, it is as correct and accurate as could possibly be ex- 
pected, and reflects great credit on the diligence and care of the compilers. 

The Critical Period of American History — lySj-iySg. By John Fiske. 
Tenth Edition. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; The 
Riverside Press. 1892. 

This is the first of the senes of books which Mr. John Fiske has written 
upon American history, and is one of the best. It treats of that period 
which elapsed between the Revolutionary war and the Federal Convention 
of 1787, the period when the national sovereignty grew out of the federal 
states. It was a time of universal depression and disorder, a time of great 
diversity of opinion, with a drifting toward anarchy. The wisdom of the 
founders of the nation was taxed to its utmost, but by care and long delilcra- 
tion the Federal Convention adopted a constitution which has stood the 
test of the century that has passed. The author has plainly shown the dan- 
gers which threatened the country, and has at the same time described the 
statesmanship which brought order out of confusion. Tne fact that the 
book has reached its tenth edition shows that it is a valuable one and highly 
appreciated by the American public. 

Indiana — Department Geology and Natural Resources. Seventeenth Aji- 
nual Report. S. S. Gorby, State Geologist. Indianapolis, 1892. 

This volume contains a very interesting and valuable essay by Prof. Mau- 
rice Thompson on building stone, in which the readers will find some very 
excellent practical hints as to the value of the different kinds of sandstone 
and limestone for building purposes. He speaks of the volitic limestone 
which belongs to the St. Louis group as the best building stone, and de- 
scribes it as composed of minute shells which were deposited in the deep sea. 

He also speaks of the boulders which are so numerous in Indiana as fur- 
nishing excellent material for monuments and as much more desirable for 
cemeteries than the ghastly white marble. 

The report also contains papers on the quarries, on the mines, the petro- 
leum, the gas area and local geology on Steuben and Wabash counties. 
Also a catalogue of the butterflies, the frogs, batrachians and reptiles of 
Indiana. It is one of the best reports given by this active state survey, and 
reflects credit on the geologists m charge and the state that sustains it. 

o 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE ; 

OR, THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 



By Horatio Hale, M. A., F.R.S.C. 



III. — AUSTRALIANS, DRA VIDIANS, AND ARYANS. 

We now turn to another part pi the globe, and to a very 
different race and language, both of which will afiord some 
highly instructive lessons. By the common consent of those 
ethnologists who do not base their science upon linguistic tests, 
the Australians are ranked among the lowest, if not as the very 
lowest, of the races of men. In that pre-scientific anthro- 
pology which prevailed half a century ago, when the various 
human races, as well as the various species of animals, were 
supposed to have somehow come into being in the regions 
which they inhabited, the Australians, dwelling in a continental 
island of a past geological era and amid animals of the most 
primitive mammalian forms, were held to belong to a distinct 
human species, as primitive and as imperfect as its surround- 
ings. The Darwinian system swept away this fanciful notion; 
but, ill understood by some of its votaries, it has given rise to 
another fancy hardly less opposed to the principles of true 
science. The Australians have been accepted by some distin- 
guished members of this school (though not by Darwin himself) 
as the best surviving representatives of the earliest men of the 
present human species. Their reasoning may be stated succinctly 
in a syllogistic form, as follows: The earliest men of the existing 
species must be supposed to have been the lowest of men in 
intellectual capacity and in social condition. The Australian 
aborigines are now the lowest of men in intellect and in social 
condition. They must therefore be deemed to represent more 
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nearly 'han any other race the character and social condition o: 
the earliest men, 

Both premises assumed in this reasoning are mere assump- 
tions, which are not only not based upon facts, but are opposed 
to the clearest indications derived from the actual data we pos- 
sess. There is no better reason for supposing the earliest mer 
of the present species to have been low in intellectual capacity 
than there is to suppose them to have been small in stature anc 
physically weak. The men who combated and overcame th< 
monsters of the quaternary era, the mammoth, the cave-beai 
and the cave-lion, and whose earliest historical oflspring rearet 
the vast architectural piles of Egypt and Assyria, must havt 
been as vigorous in mind as in body. As for their supposet 
modern representatives, the Australians, it is astonishing tha 
highly educated men, professors ot philosophy, who undertak< 
to treat ol the intellect of a race, should refuse to consider tha 
prime and incomparable exponent of intellect, the language 
Whether we accept the view of Max Miiller and the higl 
authorities whom he cites on his side — that speech and reasoi 
are identical {or, rather, like heat and motion, are different man 
ifestations of ihe same force)* — or whether we retain ihe mon 
common opinion that speech is the expression of thought — n 
either case the language of a people ought to be the first evi 
dence to which we should resort in judging of its intelleciua 
endowment. We may now briefly consider this invaluabl 
evidence, and some very curious and unexpected conclusions l 
which it leads. 

The earliest attempt to explain the complex system of Aus 
tralian speech was made by a zealous and experienced mission 
ary, the Rev. L. E. Threlkeld, of New South Wales. Hi 
work, a pamphlet of some 130 pages, entitled "An Australia 
Grammar, comprehending the principles and natural rules c 
the language, as spoken bv the aborigines in the vicinity t 
Hunter's River and Lake Macquarie, in New South Wales, 
was published at Sidney in 1834. The author had been prt 
viously a missionary in the Society Islands, and had acquired 
knowledge of the language there spoken ; but while the Tahitia 
alphabet was found nearly sufficient in his new field, the simpl 
Polynesian grammar afforded him no aid in unraveling ih 
difficult web of the Australian speech. A few years alter h: 
grammar was published I had the pleasure of visiting him i 
his mission, and witnessing his assiduous efforts for the benef 
ot his humble charges. His manuscripts, which he freely con 
municated to me, showed his constant progress in his studies ( 
the language, of which he had found it as hard to fathom all th 
depths as his successors have found it to discover all the my; 
teries of the social organization of this singular people. 

••■Tb« Sclanceor Tbooght,'' Ch«p. I. 
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The* pronunciatirm (it tht lan^un^e is simple and euphonious. 
Thr con.Honanl.H 5, / and :• are lacking. The only sound stran^^c 
lo Knjjlish utterance is the /) \9ig as in sinf*er) when it is an init- 
ial, as ntito'ii^ I; nintu'a^ thou. The vowels are sounded as in 
Italian or (rerinan, except the m, which represents the English u 
in hti. 

There are seven declensions, two of which are restricted lo 
projH r names, the one ol persons, the other of places. The 
remaining; five declensions comprise the common nouns, and are 
di^tin^uished by the terminations of the nominative. Kach de- 
clcnnifm has ten or eleven cases, comprihin^ two nominatives, a 
^initive, two datives, an accusative, and lour ur five ablatives. 
It would Ik* easy to furnish a special name for each case, but lor 
our purj>ose it is needless. The fact which chiefly calls for 
nmark is that the lan^ua^e discriminates in its cases with more 
lo^ii al nicely than any o\ the Aryan tonjjues. In the nomina- 
tivt', for fxample, there is a neuter or ground f«irm used in answer 
to \\\v ijui-Hiion, who (or what» is iir and an active form which 
j^ovrrns tiie verb, and answers the question, who i<ir \\hat» did 
It r Tht-rr is a dative expressing *Mor" the object, and another 
e\;^re>Nin^ **(<»*' the object; and the various abiative> express 
'•on aiiniim o!/*»*itom/* *'alonu with,'* •'staymjj with," etc. The 
ch.iravter ot these declensions can be most clearly shown by 
i::vin;^ e\ainple»i ol ihe first and second. In the first, lUrafntn^ 
wiiu \\ (nearjs **Ka^le-hawk," is declined as a proper name, and 
in ii" •^eiond a> a loinmon noun: 

h IRMI l»K« |.K?C41*»7«. HkC»MI» llKri.RM«4ti>!«. 

Siiiij- •■ ii»«'ii /fi' 1'. I'l. Itinitukn ^l^•l^ffi^, a liftwk 

\-'i%t riiiiii //• .i'..i.'.. It. il<M*«, illd. will Mfi^'fit/ri, M hawk docs, et«\ 

• t.-f, !i\. //i I*.... It*. ■. ltir»iNiir« 'Htii/HiniVMf, A liawK • 

l*t >i:i'. //• ■'••'I ••■'I, f<«r II. h%ttt9'tn\Ktt, fiiriiliMuk 

.1 A%\ Hi ''••'.<. I'l 4 '. t<». t«>«r»rtl II. fii/'iiiffii.*. lii»li«wi 

\ri •i«>wtt i\f /;. f' '.../I. Hlntbin '«if ii'"»'i. m hawk 

1«; .«r.. ii, ■> 'tJ.!!. oti Ar**Mnnt of II. f>ir>f'« im/ih. on AOTdunt of ft hawk 

.'•1 ati . /^' i-.i-ii i'.i*i«n AW ay from II. ''ir't/*iif«/fi/»irMrt,MWft7 fr->iri m liawk 

■ 1 .»c> /.'tr <'. f -.4 If.. I. aii»n< wltti H. Itfi'Mi/if'^i, aUkiiji wltti a huwk 

liti»i>.. //ii •Vf'i<' tii'x.. •!«> mg wliu II. /firft/Mifii«t6«i, Btaying wltb A hawk 

It Will be evident at a glance that these declensions are formed 
by aflixin^ to the nouns certain particles of the class which we 
call prejvositions, btit which would here be more accurately 
styled postpositions. In this manner^asis well known, scholars 
suppose that the Aryan cases were originally formed. There 
seeiiiH no particular reason for holding that the closer union of 
th«* .\ryan atlixes to their nouns is evidence of a higher degree 
ot intellect or culture in those who utter them; but it any person 
of .\ryan descent chooses to gratify his pride of race by main* 
tainin;r Muh an opinion, it would be idle to seek to disabuse him. 
The main point to be considered is the clearness ol expression 
which these varied atBxes must give to a sentence in linking 
the nouns and the pronouns (which last are also fully declined) 
to the « ther parts ol speech. 

The verbs have not the variety of "classes** which are found 
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in the Tinneh and many other American languages; nor have 
they inflections for person and number, which are always ex- 
pressed by separate pronouns. In this respect, as in some 
others, the language is highly "analytic." But the forms of 
tenses and moods are very numerous. The root or ground 
form of the verb is usually a verb ot one or two syllables, and 
to this ground-form various particles are appended, which modify 
the signification, and sometimes protract the word to a consider- 
able length. The following are only a few specimens, derived 
from the conjugation of the verbal root bu or bun^ to strike. (The 
nominative pronoun ban^ I, is understood.) 

MOODS OB FORMS. 

Active transitive form, bvntnn, I strike. 

Definite, or participial, bunkiJin, I am striking. [beating, etc). 

Contlnuatlve, bunkililin^ I am continually striking ^as ttiresiiing, 

Reflective, tunkileun, l struck myself. 

Reciprocal, bunkUnn^ we strike one another. 

Optative, bxtiriU I would strlice, or, that I might strike. 

Deprecatory, bunten kun kon, lest I should strike. 

Imperative, huwa, strike. 

Infinitive, bunkiliko, In order to strike. 

TENSBS. 

Present, bunfan, I strike. 

Remote past, buntnla^ I struck formerly. 

Recent past, bnnkula, I struck lately. 

Recent pluperfect, bunkula-ta^ I had lately struck. 

Hodiernal past, bimkeim^ I struck thin morning, or to-day. 

Future aorlst bunun. I shall strike, 

Crastlnal future, bunkin, I shall strike to-morrow. 

Inceptive ftiture« bunkili-kolan^ lam going to s'rike. 

There are several forms of the simple substantive verb, the 
most usual being ka, a root which signifies "being or existence, 
in time, place, or state." It is used apparently in all respects like 
the Latin esse or the English be^ and is conjugated throughout 
all the forms and tenses. The participle is kan^ being, as "I 
being afraid," kinta kan batty lit., afraid being I. The preterite 
is kakula; as buka ban kakulay I was angry (angry I was). Im- 
perative, kauwa^ be; as, korun katiwa^ be still (quiet be). It is 
also used as an auxiliary with other verbs. 

Verbs have, as in Latin, four conjugations — using this term, 
as in that language, to signify different modes of inflecting verbs. 
As in Latin, also, they are distinguished by the termination of 
the infinitive. Verbs of the 

ist conjugation end in uliko^ oliko and eliko. 
2d " " kiliko. 

3d " " biliko. 

4th " " riliko and tiliko. 

These conjugations differ in the formation of the tenses as 
follows: 



PRESENT. 


RRMOTB PAST. 


RECENT PAST. 


FUTURE. 


rARTlClFLB. 


INFINITIVE 


1, nn 


ala 


a 


unvn 


ulin 


uUko 


an 


ala 


a 


unun 


olin 


oUkn 


an 


ala 


a 


unun 


elin 


f'liko 


2. tan 


tala 


kula 


fiun 


kilin 


kiliko 


3. bin 


Mala 


bia 


binvn 


bifin 


biliko 


4. rin 


rala 


rea 


rinun 


rilin 


riliko 



There are many verbs which are combined with other verbs 
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iuul with a(i)fctivt'» lo vary ihcir mfanin^. Thus, munhili^ to 
pf*rm:t, addcil to the root Aw, lo 5trikc, forms humunhih^ to per- 
mit to strike. .!/<///, lo make or d(», ^ive^ a caudal signification, 
as <<*/./, seirrt, L'olama!i^ lo conceal; //», hrokcn, tiirmali^\o 
hrc.ik. Aw// signifies .spontaneous action, as tiirkuli^ to break 
ot itx-ll. AW/, sij^nifyin^ "to be \\\ anv act," loiins .iclive verbs, 
as .V//, tle.nl, tt'tihtdi^ to Ik' dyin^. Mainult^ or maimi^ j^ives to 
the puitilin;^ verb the meaning of laihire or incomplete ojktu- 
tinn, .IS /;./, to see, uamainuli^XK^ look without observin;;, nuru^ 
to he.ir, fiurtnmiiuuli^ to hear but not to attend. //«, lo strike, 
iuni.ituii .'■.#/; A//;, I near I V struck him, or did not quite strike 
hiin; '.i:., 'Mo s:nke tailed him I." 

liii* prrii.ip> the most notable excellence ol this lan;;ua^e is 
li*iiii«i in it> verbal nouns, or nouns derived Ircmi verbs, by the 
aal ••! vari«)us intlec*.ions or aflixes, which enable the sjHraker at 
(►nee ii» ^^wv \\u intelligible name to anv objecl, act or i{uality. 
Tfir in<uJe:n Kn;;lish and ihe modern Romanic tongues -mere 
'*i ir:^*'!!^'* whiih arose out of the coiu|uesls and convulsions of 
the n.iik A^es, have losl in a larj^e measure that happy Aryan 
Iaiil:t\ oi word-tormation which was possessed by the (ireek 
anil S.tnscrit, and to a less de^^ree by the Latin, and which is 
still retained by the (lerman. This useful laciliiy is enjoyed in 
thr hi^iifNi cie^ree bv the lan^ua^es of" eastern Australia. The 
f'oliowm;^ l.ible ot derivatives does not ap{H.'ar in Mr. Threlkeld's 
^t.iiiidi.ir, but was prepared by him at a later date, and was 
iopu't! b\ me from his manuscript. It shows in a striking lij^ht 
the .uiv.iiit.i^^fs which the lan^ua^je derives from this source, 
both i«>r (iiscriminatin;( nice shades of meaning;, and for devising 
nanit-N lir-^criplive <»f new objects. It also displays, Iwlh in the 
lan;^ii.i^f and in the jK-uple, u remarkable aptitude for express- 
ing .ii>*»tT.ii : uKm>. 

.Mt. Tfiirlkrlirs notes explained that a musket las w*ell as a 
cuii^tl i-* c.illed hunkihkauf^ Inrcau.He it strikes with the ball ; 
am: ti.c s.ime word is applied to a hammer or mallet. A ma^- 
istr.ite i>i.i;leil ztunLne when he resijjns or commits an accused 
{Hr*«nn lo .1 j.iili'r; .ind hence a watch-house or jail is called 
i-r.luT :,utiititk*kfit\ a means of committing, or u*unkHiitcil^ z 
iomin;!t:n^-place. / /r//i' signifies, projx'rly, to do anything 
w::;i .m instrument: hence u/^n'vr mi^ht Ik* applied to a painter 
Ol i..'n.>li*r, as well as to a writer, and ufHilikufte would then 
im-.iM .1 i>iusii or awl. To the forejjoin^ list mi^ht have been 
atiiifii .1 o.'.iirnn of very expressive derivatives ending in iottra^ 
.inii l.iMfi;; a passive s:;rnification, as tmntoara^ that which is 
s.rii« k ts .1 drum or a Ih'11 % and umalii(Htra^\hA\ which is made 
or tii-r-.t , .i"* .in\ pieir of work. 

1* > rn»w .isiirt.iinrd that all the tribes of Australia speak 
"ii..i!i-. : i.iti;»u.i;^e'*" brhni^jinj^ to one stock. This fact I was 
aMi- \n «it!i rmme for those of the eastern |H>rtion by vocalv 
ularicH iifiiict'-d during my visit. At a later dav my distin- 
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^ui««lR'il iru'iui, Dr. Kricciricli Muilcr, of ihc Novara expedition, 
h.ui <ipi»*»rliini:ii»>i ot irxtrnciinj; hi?* uhMTv.itions and Cdllrrtions 
oviT .lii \hr v(MNts, with tiir samr rcidilt. A grammatical >krtch 
kiiuiU liirnishrd to n\c hv a wt-ll-informfil mis>innarv, the Rev. 
Wilii.nn Watson, ol \Vi'llin;^ton \'alli*v, two hundred miles west 
ot Ml . Threlkelirs station, showed tJial the constriKtion ol the 
l.ifi^iM^e remained substantially the same, hut the forms were, 
in ^tneriil, U-wer and less complex. Several cases ol nouns had 
lMe:i lt»^l, and the verbal derivatives were less numerous. Ac- 
i*'M:in;4 t'.» Dr. Muller, this grammatical decay continues to the 
\\r«.t i'last, where th«' l.mj;uaj^es, th«iu;(h retaitiin;^ the pronouns 
anii ntiuT wonis indica'in;; their origin. d .illimtv, liave become 
in .1 l.ii*^e <i«*;;ree formless. This fact will In? found si^^niticanl 
ii> we pitti«*«*ti. 

I: b«iofm*'* a matter ol ^reat interest to determine the true 
ih.ii.iiitr arul the ethnological atlinities of the |>eople speiikinjj 
tli:N irm.ii k.ible ^roup of lan;juaj;es. The firsl observation to 
be fo.idr i> thatjihere is something enigmatical, at the first view, 
b«»'.fi m their i^hvsical ap'KMrance and in their intellectual mani- 
irN'.it'iiijs. The former, as drscri!>ed in mv notes miide on the 
s.K»', 1 •>[id>iiies the i>eculi.iriiies which anthroixilojrists have lH*en 
.uiu-!"rned to ascribe to totallv di'^tinct races:* "Thev are of 
ni:. :*:]«• hei;^!it, \\\'h forms f.dilv well pn»portioned. The cast of the 
lai e ;n .i nu'dium between the .\fric.in and Malay ty|>es. The fore- 
luMii IS i:arr«)W, s« onetimes retreatitij;, but often hi^h a:ui promi- 
nent: the eves are small, black and tieep-set; the nose is much 
depressed at the upper p.irt between the eves, and widened at 
the b.ise, but v\i!h this i: frequently has an aquiline outline. The 
liirt kbones are prominent. The mouth is lar^e, with thick lips 
arul stionj^r^ well-set teeth. The j iws pr(»ject, but the chin is 
ireq:irn!l\ retractrd. The head, which is verv l.ir^e, with a 
sku.i ot unu^u.d thickness, is placed upon a short and small 
nev k. Tru'ir col*)r is .i dark choi*ol.ite, or reddish black, like 
'hit «»t tile (iuinea ne^ro, but varxinj; in shade so much that 
inti:\ :«iiial'* ol pufe blootl are sometimes a.H li;^ht-colf»red as mu- 
;iV"i'* Tiiat whicii distinguishes them most decitleiily from 
o'iif r iiark-skinneii races is their hair, w/ii'rA is nciihtr zi'iHf//\\ 
!>.'• 'i.i! ot the :\rricans .»ul .Mrlanesians, nor frizzled, like that 
ft *.!• I'Vi i Mils, nor coarse, stitT anti curlinir, as with the Ma- 
it' «•. /.' /• /' »•.':;, fiftr tniti ztunwltle that of Europ<an$^ When 
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neglected, it is apt, of course, to become bushy and matted, but 
when proper care is taken ot it it appears as we have described. 
It is sometimes of a glossy black, but the most common hue is 
a deep brown. Most of the men have thick beards, and their 
skins are more hairy than those of whites." 

The like perplexing contradictions appeared in their intel- 
lectual and moral traits. The same notes state the opinion then 
formed, — that "it is doubtful what grade of intellectual capacity 
is to be ascribed to this people." While, on the one hand, "the 
impression produced on the mind of a stranger by an intercourse 
with the aborigines in their natural slate is that of great mental 
obiuseness, or, in plain terms, an almost brutal stupidity," it is 
noted that "several who have been taken from the forest when 
young, and have received instructions, have shown a readiness 
in acquiring knowledge and a quickness of apprehension which 
have surprised their teachers." In particular, their aptitude for 
learning languages and for music surpassed that of most white 
children. Their moral qualities had many singularities, but 
few of a repulsive character. To the whites, whom they re- 
garded with a mixture of distrust and contempt, they seemed sul- 
len, suspicious and inordinately proud. Nothing would induce 
them to acknowledge any human being of their own age their 
superior, or show any mai k of deference. Among their own 
people they were trained to exhibit a profound respect for age; 
and in their warfare, or rather their tribal quarrels, they were 
never bloodthirsty or implacable. Their contests were not con- 
ducted by treacherous surprises and massacres, but always with 
lair warning. The death of a single combatant usually ended 
a battle; after which followed a scene of recrimination, abuse 
and explanation. "All hostility was then at an end, and the two 
parties mixed amicably together, buried the dead, and joined in 
a general dance." 

Sincis the account was written many able investigators — mis- 
sionaries and ethnologists — have made careful studies of this 
singular people, and the results have explained much that then 
seemed difficult to understand. It has become clear that if thev 
are low in culture, they have yet, in fact, attained the utmost 
elevation which was possible in their surroundings. The nature 
of their country, the scantiness of food, and the frequent droughts, 
which compelled them to scatter over an immense surface and 
kept them constantly on the move, made all settled habits, and 
consequently all progrf*ss, impossible. The wisest of Aryan or 
Semitic communities, cast without resources into the interior of 
an almost barren continent, and compelled to subsist on wander- 
ing game, on roots and vermin, would speedily be pressed down 
by an iron necessity to the same level as that of these Austra- 
lians. It may be doubted whether there are many communities 
which would have resorted to the same ingenious devices to 
mitigate the hardships of their lot, and preserve the amenities 
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ami s.itV^uards of soi i:il life. It lias been ascertained th.it nearly 
the whole of Australia, fr(im .shore to !<hore, was covered hv a 
network ot .social regulations most happily devised tor maintain- 
ing order and promoting friendly intercourse. Where all lam- 
ilies were ei)ually |H>or and equally inde|K'ndent, there could In.* 
no distinction or control either trom rank or from wealth. The 
framers of their polity, therefore, tell hack upt>n the natural and 
primal distinctions of aj^e and sex. The elders were in ail cases 
to rule, and the younger implicitly to olnrv. The intercourse of 
mm .tnd women was to l)e ^uar<ied hv the most stringent rules, 
proU-v tin;^ woman trom the violence of youthtul passitin or brutal 
strrn;^th, and placing her under the j^u.irdian^hip ol her whoK* 
priplr, anti more espfciallv of a crrtain cla>s ol people who 
WA-ir bound bv ties ol t'amilv or clanship t<j protect her. The 
cofurnon opinion that wives are capturrd by violencr amon^ the 
.\u>!!rah.ins i> an expl(»<led error. On the contrary, there are 
tt'vv latrs amon^ uhom the regulations respecting; marriage 
arr mmf >tr!ct or their vio^ltion more rij;orou>ly punished. The 
s\s*i-tn «)l *'fn.iriia;^t.-classes" and tf»temic clans, mi>rfover, ex- 
l-.'iuim;; thr«)u;;hout .dmoNt the entire isl.iiul, is a sr>rt ot scH'ial 
trr«'rna>oni\, or artificial relationsliip, turnishin;^ to t-verv Aus- 
tr.tiian of am tribe cousins or colleai»ues in evt-rv otht-r trilH*, 
who .lie boiiini i<) receive and prolrvt him. It is itie opinion ot 
.Mr. A. \V. Ilowitt, who is ihr hi;»hest authority on this >ub- 
jfct, that this in;^enious and uvt'ul svslem is .1 work of le;»i«*la- 
lion wlik h h.is been deliberatflv devised and jK-rfected tor the 
j^t-neral welt.irl* by the Australian law-makers, throuj^h a series 
ol ;,'i-nerations.^ 

\Vr have now to consider a point of ureal imjwrtance. As it 
is certain that the Australian stcK^k was derived from some other 
region, ethnologists h.ive naturallv l>^'en led to seek for the 
n)oiher n»untry «»f ihi> interesting people. The search has l>een 
suciesstul, but the surprise to the seekers has Ix'en ^reat, and 
tht* result to some ot them not a little distasteful, as ups.ttin^ 
m*inv cherished theories al>out "primitive man." The Auslra- 
liafiN are l<»iinil to Ivlon^to the Dravidian tamilv, which, prior to 
the Arvan invasion, cHCupieci nearly the whole of Ilindostan, 
aiui whiih >!ill holds the .southern {X>rtion of the |H'nin*^ula, in 
s(.me ten or twelve n.itions or tribes, siK'akinj; closely allied lan- 
^u.ii^es, Tamil, Telu;;u, Malayalam, Kanarese, Tula, Ku<ia^u, 
Tikm, etc., and numlKTin^ altojjelher nearly litty millions <»! 
pM»p;i'.* It is, therefore, one ot the most important ol the i^reat 
lin:^Mi>!ic families ot the jjlobe. The character of the sjH'akers 
ol :hrsr lan^ua^es ranks hij^h. On this jwint there cm In* no 
beVi I witness than Sir Monier Williams, the eminent Sanskrit 
Si ill liar, who, in a recent work, thus de.scribes them: 

••( )r ;hr Dravidians, the Tehiiju and Tamil s|>eakers are by 

•'. .ri. \\ of lti«» I'.r .f.*!i Aiitttnn •'•••clmi Iii«l tii!»- f.ir Aiicu«t. I*w». |» •^ 
* I ;.•■ \litl*r:i l^iiieiiiik't-* »• liir I it«t liullt**.' |t\ lU>l>rrt N. (*UBf. |i. t«. 
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far the majority, each numbering fifteen or sixteen millions. The 
Tamil race, who occupy the extreme south from Madras to Cape 
Comorin, are active, hard-working, industrious and independent. 
Their difficult and highly accentuated language reflects their 
character, and possesses quite a distinct literature of its own. 
The Telugu people, inhabiting the Northern Circars and the 
Nizam's territory, are also remarkable for their industry; and 
their soft lanijuage, abounding in vowels, is the Italian of the 
East. The Kanarese of Mysore resemble the Telugu race in 
language and character, just as the Malayalams of the Malabar 
Coast resemble the Tamils. I noticed that the sea-faring Tamils 
of the southern coast are much more able-bodied than the ordi- 
nary Hindus. Numbers of them migrate to Ceylon, and at 
least half a million form a permanent part of the population of 
that island. They are to be found in all the coffee plantations, 
and work much harder than the Sinhalese. Indeed, all the races 
of South India seem to me to show readiness and aptitude for 
any work they are required to do, as well as patience, endurance 
and perseverance in the discharge of the most irksome duties." 
"As servants, they are faithful, honest and devoted, and will 
attach themselves with far greater affection than English ser- 
vants to those who treat them well. They show greater res- 
pect for animal life than the Europeans. They have more natural 
courtesy of manner, more fi.ial dutifulness, more veneration for 
rank, age and learning, and they are certainly more temperate 
in eating and drinking."* 

Some of these qualities, especially independence, filial affec- 
tionf, and respect for age, reappear as well-known characteristics 
of the Australians, whom the Dravidians also recall in their dark 
skins and their long and wavy hair. 

The immense influence, of the Dravidian race in Indian history 
has been too little regarded. When the Aryans, about fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era (as is commonly held), 
entered northwestern Hindostan and began their conquest of the 
country, they were a race ot barbarous herdsmen, but little 
higher in culture that the Zulus and Bechuanas of South Africa. 
The researches of Hehn, Schrader, and other careful German 
archaeologists, leave no question on this point.f They were a 
wandering race, depending mainly on their cattle and sheep for 
food and clothing, ignorant of the smelting of metals, living in 
circular huts of wattle and straw, excessively superstitious, dom- 
ineering and cruel, and consumed with the land-hunger which 
possesses all pastoral races. That they were a people of strong 
intellectual powers is evident from their language. The San- 
skrit, with all its defects, which are neither few nor small, could 




♦•'Modern India and IndianK." By Mooler Williams; 2d edit , pp. 127 8. 

fSee especially Schrader'** "Spraehverglelctiuntf and Urgoschiciite." tlie socond 
edition, admirably translated (witii the authorV additions), by h\ H. Jevous, under 
the more appropriate title. of "Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Teoples." 
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havf In-fn spoken only bv a hij^hiy ^ified raie. That I hey were 
l>r.ivr and rrsoluti* in aUo apparent from llieir history. It in 
fijiiallv evident Irom this history, as it may he jjathered Irom the 
l<i;j- veda, that tliey encountered hardlv less resolute opponents • 
CVnturies passed in the desju'rate contlivl helore the northern 
invadtTs had made their wav from the Indus to the lower 
(f.inm's. During this time vast numluTs o! the conquered peo- 
ple liui l>een incorporated with the comjuerin;; race, eitlier as 
.in inlrrlor caste, or as wives and servants in the families of the 
rulini: cl.iN>es.4 |i M-cms hi^hlv probahK- th.it the mass o! the 
ptMiplf ot' North Indi.i, while ad'ip:in«^ some form «»! Aryan 
N|>erv li, remained in ;ire.il part oi Dr.ividian blood. Such was 
the op:nion ot Latham * What is ot more imporlamc is the 
fvuii-fivi* Irom manv sources that at the time ol llie con.juest the 
Dravidian^ were more enli;^hlened than their conquerors They 
wrir .1 raie of industrious cultivators, mechanics ami mariners. 
Ttie rude .\rvan cattle-herders learned lr(»m them the habits ol 
>t-t!led .iiul civilized lite, and the min^^led races entered upon a 
circiT ot ^;>lendid achievements in arts and literature which 
nerlur ot them could have compassed ahme. 

The Dravidian lan;;ua^es themselves, though certainlv in- 
tr!ii»r in some respects Ir) the Arvan, do not lack iheir peculiar 
e\i rllenics, as >ir M. Williams has pointetl out. A striking j>iece 
ol «'\:iience mav In* tpiotfd Irom another hi;jh auihtiriiy. Prof, 
Wijjti'i-v wriu*>o| these lan;juajjes: "The Dravidian ton;;ues have 
somM><*culiar phonetic elements, are richlvpolv!iyllabic,ot;;eneral 
.i;i;^'!u'irjaiive structure, ::•//// f^rc fixes oft/\\ anil verv solt and 
harm.tniou^i m their utter.aue. They are ol a very hi;^h type 
of a;,'^lii:tnatir>n, like the Finnish and IIun;;arian; and the au- 
thor h.iN been iniormrtl bv an Americ.m who was born in Stmth- 
rrn India an«i tjrew up to speak its lan^ua^c vernacularlv along 
with htH Kn;;li^h, a man ol hit^h education and unusual gilts as 
a j^rt-.u lur and writer, that he esteemed the Tamil a finer lan- 
;^i!.t^c to tliink and speak in than any European tongue known 
to liim." 

Thu> \ur .\us»ralian*!, whom some too eager theorists have 
.nnp:rii .IS the lK*st representatives of primeval man, pr(»ve to 
br tiie fll'^rrin^ ol one of the most highlv endowed races ol* 
Su'luin Ami. Their present low conc!ition - in which, how- 
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ever, the dej^racl.ition is more .ipparent than real- -is .simply ihe 
result ot hari*! .surrouniiin;^s, against which, in their situation, 
the ^reate^l torce ol inlcUeel could no\ succe.s^^ulIv contend. 
Their hi.story has exactly reversed lluit ol the Tinnch tribes. 
The laller, a naturally intelli;;ent race, depressed to seeinin;; 
stupidity in the Irozen north, tlevelop sperdily in the >unnv and 
fertile south into the quick-witted Ilupas and Navajos. Tlie 
intellii^cnt and versatile Dravidian emigrants, M'attrred over ihe 
sterile pl.iin> ot Australia, without domestic animals anil with 
no plant.s tit tor cultivation, >:nk into .1 mental torpor almost 
thoui^h nni ijuite as deep as that «»t the norihrrn 'I'lnneh. In 
both c.iM's the intellectual laculiies, lhou;^h held in mnIi .unt bv 
the liar^h environment, remain mfn-lv tnijud and not m-mounIv 
weakenttl, as is »»hown bv the i Ir.ir fvitii-ncf <<t iht- l.iii«'ua;'es 
which thev speak, and by the rcm.iikal^Ir jMiiticirncv t-vinced 
by SOUK* ot ihrir children at m honi, a> airradv nulcil.' 

'I'liert* is, a^ has been stalcil, ;^o(k1 rcascMi lur supp<»>in;; that 
the Miu'.iuin 'l*inneh have imi occupied ihtir prisrnl aiVHi«-> 
inucli mtuf ill. in >even hundre<l ye.irs, antl >omr nt il.cni not 
moil- tiian tivt* hundred \ e.irs. It wnuiil be a mailer ul iritrn-Ni 
to deUTmine, il pos>i[)If, how l'»n;j the Draviiii.m inionisis h.ive 
mcurifti Australia. There is al\\a\s .t di.spMNi;iu» in iin.i;;ine 
thai ihe >u-called al>«»M;»ines wlm are tound iiihabilin^ an\ in- 
rilnrv h.i\ f pos>es>ed r. trnm a very remote p«Ti»Ki. Le>H than 
littv \e.ir> A'ffi ihe Polvnesian i>landi r^ were >uppn>ed bv ••omc 
ethnol(»;;isi.s Ol hi;^h rank, iuiludin;; an aiithi»n:\ nu it-s<« diN'.in- 
dui^hed than ]ir<»c.i, in be the remn.ini> ot th<- pntnil.ii:nn i>t .1 
vast ct»ntineni, whicii II'. ^nine former ;^eoIo;»uai eia hid Mink 
bene.ilh the waler> ot the IVicilii , leavini^ onlv il> mouiiMin :i!ps 
and loMJer p].ite.iii\, tmm I law. in to New /ra!. ind, to Iw the 
retu;4e'» of liie tew survivors of its popul.i'.iou. It is n«iw .ul- 
mitied on .ill hamls, lhrou;;li the .im;*le pilots tninisi.iii bv 
tra<tition .md lan;^ua;^e, lh.it the i>I.iniier> .ne ihi itKprin;^ ot 
comj».iraliveiV leceni emi;;rations tiom the Mai.i>:.in .wii.ipt!- 
a^^o, 'he earliest arriv.il from th.i: ipi.ti li-r tiatin;^ no! miu ri iiinre 
th.«n two ihou<*and ve.irs b.ick ; and stxtial oi ilie isl.nuis, i.i.ta- 
hlv New Z -aian*! antl Ka>'.ir Island, hav.ii:; l>een pe'pleii w:::.m 
the l.i>! live liUiiiiied \e.ir>.* 
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Not much, jHrrhaps, is to be learned from the legends of the 
waiuicrin^ Australians. Yet their tr.idilion5 seem to show that 
thi'ir ancestors entered the island hv wav of the Gulf of Car- 
{H'ntaria, and spread first southward alon^ the eastern coast, and 
thence inland, alon^ the rivers and across the arid plains, to the 
we>tern coast. Thev found, it would seem, the country thinly 
oci upied by a weak but cunning; race ol sava;;es, who disap- 
|HMred U'fore them — doubtless in part exterminated ami in part 
absorlH'd bv the new population.* That these savages were of 
the ne^^rito race, of whom a remnant survived in Tasmania^ 
then* can hardiv be a doubt. How the Dravidian voyaj^ers 
reached the Ciulf of Car|H.*ntaria may \hi readily imagined. 
From the earliest times of which we have any knowle<l^e, the 
prr-Aryan inhabitants of Hindostan, who were and still are bold 
navi;^ators, were accustomed to visit the Hast Indian islands m 
con>itlcrabIe numlxrrs. They were wont to limit t^ eir trading 
vo\a^estothe nearer and more populous Malaisian islands.-*- 
\\w\ 11 mav easilv he understood that if any event, such as the 
Aryan inva.sion ot Indhi, had caused an unusually lar^e emi^ra- 
ii<»n from that country, some of the more determined emi^rants^ 
>etkin;^ a new and scantily peopled rejjion for settlement, mij(ht 
havr pu>hed on eastward, throuyh the straits dividinj^ New 
(iiiiruM from Australia, until they found a sufTiciently inviting 
>hfllir in the harlx>rs of the Carjxrntarian yulf. 

riie evidence of language seems to confirm this view. The 
similarity l>etween the Dravidian and Australian lan^ua^^es^ 
opeciallv in their pronouns (which in some dialects ot tne two 
are almost identical), seems too ^reat to allow us to suppose a 
lon;^'tT separation of the two branches than that which has ex- 
iHiiii U-iween the Asiatic and Euro|>ean Aryans. The fact that 
thf t-ntrance of the emigrants was, as Mr. Ilowitt sees reason 
t»> Ivlieve, by \%ay of the northern gulf and down the eastern 
coast, seems to l)e shown by the circumstance that the languages 
ot that coast retain most largely the complex Dravidian forms, 
which gradually lessen and become simpler as we go westward 
- precisely as the Polynesian grammar Decomes simpler as we 
go farther from Malaisia, or as the grammar of tne ancient 
Arvan languages is simplified as we advance from eastern to 
western Kuro|H*. 

* \. W lloMUt, -MlKraOon* of tli# Kurnftl Anc^iors" to Ui# **Jotirn«l of tlt« 
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OKLA HANNALI; 
OB, THE SIX TOWNS DISTRICT OF THE CHOCTAWS. 



By H. L. H albert. 



n 



The Choctaws of Mississippi, as is well known, were divided 
into three districts. In this article, however, the writer will con- 
fine himself mainly to some facts pertaining to the topography and 
history of one of these districts, the Okla Hannah, or six towns 
district, as it existed at the time oi the treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek (Chukfi ahihia bok), in 1830. The names of these towns, 
or, rather, townships, were Tala, Chinakbi, Bishkun, Inkillis 
Tamaha, Nashwaya, and Oka Talaia. (The reader will give the 
continental sound to the vowels of all the Choctaw words in this 
article. The English orthography will be followed by the Choc- 
taw orthography and the translation.) 

Among the Southern Indians, boundary lines between tribes 
or divisions of tribes were either water-courses or the dividing 
ridge or water-shed between water-courses. Either water or a 
ridge with no water was a territorial boundary easily understood 
by the aboriginal mind. The territory of the Tala (Palmetto) 
was nearly all in Newton County, embracing the land lying be- 
tween Tarlow (Tala) and Bogue Filamma (Bok Filamma Creek 
prong) Creeks from the water-shed connecting the headwaters 
of these two creeks down to the confluence of each with Potta- 
chito Creek. Tala Town was a thickly-settled community. Its 
people all emigrated to a man in the second emigration, in Octo- 
ber, 1832, the first Choctaw emigration being in the fall of 1831. 

Chinakbi Town (Chinakbi, crooked) was situated on the north 
side of Sooenlovie Creek (lasunlabi, leech-killer), extending down 
this creek to its confluence with Kachahlipa Creek, thence up 
Kachahlipa to its head, and thence along the crest of the dividing 
ridge connecting the headwaters of this creek with the head 
waters of Sooenlovie. Chinakbi Town lay partly in Jasper and 
partly in Newton County. The present village of Garlandsville 
stands nearly in the center of the Chinakbi territory. 

Bishkun Town was wholly in Jasper County. Its northern 
boundary was the dividing ridge separating the headwaters of 
East Tallyhaly Creek (Tali ahieli bok, Standing Rocks Creek) 
from Sooenlovie, extending east to the headwaters of McVay's 
Creek (Iti homi ahikia bok, Sourwood Creek), thence down this 
creek to its confluence with East Tallyhaly, thence down the 
west bank of East Tallyhaly to where it forms a juncture with 
Lukflippa (Lukfi ai apa, eat dirt there, i.e., deer-lick), thence up 
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LiikflipiM to its head or the riil^c sc|>aratin(; it from Tallyhoma 
(Tali hnmma bok, Rcil Rock Crccki, thence northerly a!on(^this 
rid^c until it connects with the watershed separating the ICiiNt 
Tallyhaly from Soocniovic. Hishkun hill, three miles southeast- 
erly from (iarlandiiville. was the council (ground of the Hishkun 
people. 

The terrilor>' of Inkillis Tamaha, Kn^lish Town, was of very 
irrejjular shape. The extreme we>lern j>art t>f their territory 
embraced the country lyin^ on the south side of Sooenlovie, ex- 
tending s«)uthward to the rid^je separatin^^ Sooenlo\ ie from the 
headwaters of Ivist Tallyhaly. This dividing rid«^r. as will be 
seen, was the boundary between Hishkun and Inkillis Tamaha. 
The Inkillis Tamaha continued down Sooenlovie to where it 
forms a juncture with Kachahlipa. Mere it crossrd Soornlovie 
anii embraced all the territory lying between Kachahlipa and 
I)yas* Creek northerly to the dividing rid{»e se|)aralin'^ the heads 
ot thesr two creeks from l*ottachito. The upper <»r r<»rthern 
p.iit of this projection of Inkillis Tamaha lay in Newton County. 
ketiiinin;4 .i^.iin t.» the south side of Sooenlovie. the trrril«'ry 
sliU contmued tlown this stream to its juncture with Chunky 
Cruk. liu-nce d«>wn Chunky to its confluence with l\ichut.i. 
which crrtk formed the sDulhern boundary of Inkillis Tamaha. 
thence up the P.ichuta U* its head, strikin;^ the cre^t of the 
watei -^lu-d srp.ir.itin^ the Pachuta from the I-'ast Tallyhaly waters 
.it .1 jM.jnt about r»ur miles northerly of Paulding. Thence the 
line contmuiil more or less northerly along the water- Nh"d be- 
l\^ecn McVay's Creek anil the waters of Twisting Wood and 
I'enantla until it terminated on the water-shed iK'lween the head 
of the V^i^x Tallyhaly waters and Sooenlovie — the point of our 
tlip.iiture m describing the Inkillis Tamaha boundar>'. Twisting 
\Vo«)d ilti .Shana) and Tenantla ( iVnaiontala. l>oat landing.) were 
the principal streams in the Inkillis Tamaha territory. 

The territory of Nashwaya extended, on the east, from the 
eastern water-s'hed of Bogue Iloma (Ik>k Ilomma. Ret! Creek », 
westerly t«» the dividing ridge between Talihoma am! West 
Tallvhdv. In this, ;is will be seen, was included the eastern 
side of liast Tallyhaly and its tributary, McVay's Creek, which 
creek separated Nashwaya from Hishkun. The dividing ridge on 
the east separateil Nashwaya from Inkillis Tamaha. The Nash- 
waya territory' also lay «»n the .south side of Lukflippa, which 
creek, as has been noticed, was a boundary line, .separating 
Nashwava from Hishkun. The Nashwava limit on the south 

« 

waN the Old Choctaw boundar>' line. 

Oka Talaia (standing water) extended down on both sides of 
Okatalaia Creek to its confluence with West Tallvhalv, thence 
up West Tallyhaly, on both sides, to its head, in the vicinity of 
I^ke .Station. The southern boundary of Oka Talaia was the 
Old Choctaw boundary' line. The eastern boundar>' was the 
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dividing ridge between West Tallyhaly and Tallyhoma Creeks. 
The western boundary was the dividing ridge between West 
Tallyhaly and Leaf River. This ridge formed part of the bound- 
ary line separating Oka Talaia from the Okla falaia (long people) 
or the western district of the Choctaws. Leaf River from its 
confluence with West Tallyhaly down to where it struck the Old 
Choctaw boundary line formed the remainder of the boundary, 
as it were, the southeastern boundary line, separating the Oka 
Talaia people from the Okla falaia. 

To add completeness to this article, we will make a brief men- 
tion of the Yowanni, who, at one period in the last century, it 
seems, were included abong the Six Towns people, and the entire 
district was sometimes called Seven Towns. Pachuta Creek sep- 
arated Inkillis Tamaha from the Yowanni territory. Yowanni 
embraced all the territory lying on both sides ot Encuttie Creek; 
in short, all the territory extending from Pachuta on the north 
to the Old Choctaw boundary line on the south. The Yowanni 
western boundary was the eastern dividing ridge of Bogue Homa, 
which ridge separated Yowanni from Nashwaya. The Yowanni 
territory certainly extended east of the Chickasahay River, but 
how far east we have no information. The old town or capital 
of Yowanni, bearing the same name and so often mentioned by 
Adair in his North American Indians, stood on the east bank of 
the Chickasahay River, about three miles below Shubuta Station. 
All the Yowanni Choctaws emigrated in the second emigration, 
in 1832, except two families, Aiiskambi's and Nukchintabi's, whose 
descendants still live in Mississippi. 

A large portion of the Six Towns people, especially those 
living on the Bogue Homa and West Tallyhaly waters, emigrated 
in the second emigration. The fork of the Sooenlovie and ^he 
Kachahlipa was the rendezvous of the Choctaws for this emigra- 
tion. About ten thousand went west on this occasion. The 
third emigration was that of Bosto's, in February, 1846. All 
the remaining Six Towns Choctaws, with the exception of the 
Inkillis Tamaha, rendezvoused at Kelly's hill, three miles west 
of Garlandsville, and migrated west at this time. But few of the 
Inkillis Tamaha ever emigrated. We are unable to give the rea- 
son. Nearly all the Choctaws now living in Jasper County are 
Inkillis Tomaha Choctaws, and are generally called Six Towns. 
Many of the Choctaws living on the gulf coast and in the vicin- 
ity of New Orleans are seceders from the Six Towns. Likewise 
several Indian communities in Louisiana are said to be of Six 
Towns lineage and to have separated from their people long prior 
to the treaty of Dancing Rabbit. 

There are many dialectic words peculiar to the Six Towns 
Choctaws, which are never heard among Choctaws of other lo- 
calities, lasunla, a leech, whence the name of the creek lasun- 
labi, leech-killer, is an example. A leech with other Choctaw s 
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IS hillijs oryallu4. The creek Loisasc >ona in North Mississippi 
is a corruption nf the Choctaw yallus iskiina. leech entrails. 

Fhe orij;in of the name Inkillis Tamaha, is involved in some 
ohscurity. The only information \vc have ever received on the 
Mihj.ct IS the statement of a Six Towns Indian, that on one 
(K caNion, at some period in the i>ast — how far back our inform- 
ant coulil not tell — the Mn^lish distributed some (^oods and other 
prcM nts among the Indians living in this ]>articular region or 
Intalitv. Hence it received the name of Inkillis Tamaha, or 
l%nglish Town. If this tradition is unsatisfactory, we hofx! some 
leader of TiiK Amehk AN AsriorARiAN who is well versed in the 
hi'-tory nfthe Southern Indians will give us a correct solution of 
the inv^terv. 
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HLACKFOOT STAR MYTHS.— THE PLEIADES. 

By M. N. Wilson.^ 

A numlnrr ot little Indian Ix>v8, who were in the habit of 
roaming al>oul in a crowd, shcxning small bird^, gophers, etc., 
with theit bows and arrows, decided one day while engaged at 
their usual amusement to ask tneir fathers to give them yellow 
I alt robes to wear, »o that ihey all might Ix* dressed alike. The 
I. imp moved soon afterward to the vicinity o! a buflalo herd, 
and when the people were preparing to go after meat, each boy 
requesteii his parent to procure for him a yellow calf-skin. While 
the older hxlians were away running butTalo, the boys were 
happy in anticipation ot the nice yellow robes they were going 
to have, Ami were congratulating themselves upon the fine 
appearanie their band of playmates would make all dressed 
aiike. I'pon a following day they met again, and a general 
iniiuiry brought forth the humiliating fact that, although many 
i .lives had been killed, not a single boy had been given the 
much-coveted rol>e. The parents had preferred giving the 
\ellow rolH*s to their little daughters. The boys were very 
angry and disappointed, indeed to such an extent that all deter- 
mined not to return home, but to go somewhere or do something 
that would punish the stingy parents. According a council was 
held by the revengeful boys, during which many places were 
discussed. They tinally agret*d that thev would go far up in 
the sky and become stars. They said, "We will go up where 
we can look down upon these stingy people, and because we 
may not have yellow calf robes we will not even look at them, 
tor at the time of the year when calf-skins are yellow we will 

* \« rr atr { t . :r.r tn thr:r own t jDffuc by pfuin:iieot chief* uid other iatelliccn* eldetl) 
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l^o Jiway out of 5iiijhl. but \vlu*n the calves mrt oUlcr and tht-ir 
hair bccrjiiu'S dark we will return and be visible." The lilack- 
tool < who o! course do not know thai ihe constellation Taurus, 
in which the Pleiades are situated, is occupied by the sun in 
May and June) say that the buys have kept to their word, as 
everv vear durini; the season that butlalo calves were vellow 
this prominent cluster ot stars is not to be seen, but later in the 
summer, as the calves ^rew dark-colore<l, so do the bov-stars 
return, and arc to be seen wanderin;* about in a ^roup, in the 
same loving companionship that characterized them uj>on earth. 
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rRKHISTORlC RUINS IN NKW MKXICO. 

Hv Mrs. Ki.isiia Jonks. 

There is no field at pre>ent attracting more attention <»r better 
rewardinfj the laburs o! the antiipiarian than Southwestern New 
Mexico. Within a railius oi five miles irnm a lertain point in 
Soc(»iro Countv, New .Nfexiio, h.is been di"*ei»vere«i several 
hundred ruins ot the habit.itmns ot prehi^tu^il- man. The walls 
ol I hoe rums are built i»! undre.s>ed stone l.iid in ienirnt. Re- 
mains ot hu;^e cisterns, walls ol lurtifu .ilions, ijueer implements 
ot bone and stone, beautifully cie>i;^ned and carveii, aNo painted 
pottery; lo;;ether with odii Ami .•rustic pictures, chaiai tei> and 
symbols cut upon nxks in nei;4hborin;; canons, aM e\iile in the 
beholder woniler and admiration. 

These ruins aie louiui i^enerally on hi;^h ;;round, ami are 
Comp(»sed ot ancient buildin;^>, cont.iinin^ trom a tew to several 
hunoied rooms, avera^jini^ alv)ul ei;^hl by ten leet, and six teel 
in hri;;ht. In .some cases the butl(nn;;> have iu'eii two .stories 
hij;h. There has In^en a sitie entrance to all ot these nnims, 
but these openinjjs, from some unknown cause, have Iven walled 
up. On the surlace tlie walls ot some ot these ruins are well 
detined and can Ik* easily traced, while others show only irrejj- 
ular piles ol stone, as the crumbling; aj^es have left them. They 
buried their dead in the j^rouml tluors ot their r<M)ms, with the 
heads toward the east, and, .is a rule, their |>otlery, trinkets and 
personal ornamenls with them. 

In excavating these ruins one is constantly impressed with one 
paramount wonder, their j^reat a^e. Ilu^e pine trees, three or 
lour leet in diameter, and one hundred leet in height, tlourish 
U|>on the walls and in the rooms <il these habitations ol tor gotten 
man. The in tilling ol earth and the increase ol .soil caused by 
vegetable growth and decay are naturallv very slow. It has been 
estimated by ^eoloi^ists to average about one foot in eighty 
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vearH. Aclmitlinjj ihtsi to bt? true, our surprise knows no hounds 
when, on <H;^^inj; down henealli ihese jjianl irees, w*e pass 
lhrciu;;h from six to ten fiel of vegetable mold, then encounter 
from one to three leel of clean mashed sand and j^ravel, then a 
sohd tMrihen ll<K)r covered with ashes, charcoal, l>ones and trajj- 
ments ol bri»kt*n pottery. Yel still Ixrlow this are skeletons of 
human beings, surrounded *^y their war weapons and ornaments 
ot stone, cop|H*r and bone. No satisfactory arcount is yiven of 
this iKMUtitul and wonderful ancient potlerv. Many of the 
finest pifCfS are crushed by the weight of earth ab<jve them, 
yi't many beautiful sinrcimens are saved whole and perfect. 

Wc can only conjecture what race ol people inhabited this 
country so many centuries ago. Their religion, lan^uaf^e and 
habits, the cause of their extermination, in fact nearly all con- 
cernin;j them is wrapfH*d in profound mystery. They w*ere 
sun w<»rshipiTs and well advanced in the arts of carving, paint- 
ing and buildinj^, and in agriculture. They flourished many 
ci-niunes in Colorado, Aria:ona, New Mexico, Central and South 
America. They were exterminated either by famine, flood, 
dJMMse or volcanic iiction at least a thousand years ago. In the 
eastern part of Socorro County are the ruins of an immense 
city known as Quivira, covering an area two miles square. Its 
walls, in some places, are eight feet thick, forty feet high, and 
several hundred feet long. A great aqueduct conveyed water 
to the city, but lo-day there is no running water within forty 
miles of this ancient wonder. It stands silent and alone in the 
sunlight and moonlight. Where once the love, industry and 
skill ot an unknown race made thousands of beautiful and 
happy homes, the cayote, bat and creeping reptile hold sway. 
This city was in ruins at the time of the conquest. When and 
by whom it was built was a mystery to the Mexican people 
mort' than three hundred years ago. 
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PRK-COLUMBIAN COPPER MINING IN NORTH 

AMERICA. 

Bv R. L. Packard, Wasiiincjton. 

(PAKT II.] 

From the historical references which will be presently con- 
sidered, it will appear that Keweenaw and Ontonagon were 
known as a copper district at the time th«* French arrived in 
Canada. Kut as it has been imagined that an extinct race 
superior in culture to Indians opened the trenches and mined 
copper there, it may be well to give a comparatively modern 
instance of a similar search for cop|)er by Indians before taking 
up the historical argument. This is given in Hcarne's Journey 
from Prince of Wales* Fort in the Hudson's Bay Company's 
territory to the Coppermine river in 177 1. Hearne was an em- 
ploye of the Hudson's Bay Comjxiny and undertook the expedi- 
tion in the interest of the company. His j>arty was com- 
posed of Indians who were not ver)' far removed in 
point of culture fn>m the savage stone-using ancestors 
of three or tour generations previous, ami no better idea 
could t>e gained of the character and life of neolithic man 
as he was in that part of the world, of his methods of obtam- 
ing subsistence, his general degree of development, and. in- 
cidentally, his stealth and ferocity in attack on other neolithic 
men. than is contained in this book. After a journey of several 
months through barren wastes, during which he endured the 
greatest hardships and was in danger of starvation. Hearne 
reached the Cop|)erminc River, and, after his savages had sur- 
prised and murdered some unsus|>ecting Ksquimaux. he visited 
the cop|>er ** mine." which he thus tlescnbes: ** This mine, if it 
deserve that appellation, is no more than an entire jumble of rocks 
and gravel, which has been rent many ways by an earthquake. 
Through these ruins there runs a small river. The Indians who 
were the occasion of my undertaking this journey represented 
this mine to be so rii:h and valuable that if a factory were built 
at the river a ship might be ballasted with the ore instead of 
stone. . . . By their account the hills were entirely composed 
of that metal, all in handy lumps like a heap of pebbles. But 
their account differed so much from the truth that I and almovt 
all my companions expended near four hours in search of some 
of this metal, with such poor success that among us all only one 
piece of any size could be found. This, however, was remarka- 
bly good, and weighed above four pounds. I believe the copper 
has formerly ticen in much greater plenty; for in many places. 
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both on the surface and in the cavities and crevices of the rocks, 
the stones are much tinged with verdigrise," They afterwards 
fouiul smaller pieces of the metal. He (;oes on to remark that 
the Indians imagined that everj' bit of copjK^r they found re.scm- 
bU-d some object in nature, but hardly any two could agree what 
animal or fxirt of an animal a given piece was like, lie also 
says that by the help of fire and two stones the Indians could 
beat a piece of cop|)cr into any shape they wished. The Indians 
were really living m a cop]>er age of their own. Hearnc says: 
•* Ikrfore Churchill river was settled by the Hudson's liay Com- 
pany, which was not more than fifty years previous to this journey 
bi'ing undertaken, the Northern Indians had no other metal but 
copiK.-r among them, except a small quantity of iron work, which 
a fMily of them who visited York Fort about the year 17 1 3 or 
1714 purchased, and a few pieces of old iron found at Churchill 
river, which had undoubtedly been left there by Captain Monk. 
This t>eing the case, numbers of them from all quarters used 
every summer to resort to these hills in search of cop|)er; of 
which they made hatchets, ice-chisels, bayonets, knives. aw*ls, 
arrow-heads, etc. The many paths that had been beaten by the 
Imlians on these occasions and which are yet in many places 
\cr>* j>erfect, esixrcially on the dry ridges and hills, is surprising. 
The Copper Indians set a great value on their native metal even 
to this day. and prefer it to iron for almost every use except that 
of a hatchet, a knife and an awl ; far these three necessary im- 
plements. cop|K*r makes but a ver)* poor substitute." The 
I*y«i)uiinaux tents were plundered of their copper by Hearne's 
Indians. They found arrows '* shod with a triangular piece of 
black stone, like slate, or a piece of copper." " Their (the Es- 
(juimaux) hatchets are made of a thick lumpof copper.about five 
or six inches long and from one and a half to two inches square. 
They are beveled away at one end like a mortise-chisel. This is 
lashed into the end of a piece of wood about twelve or fourteen 
inches long, in such a manner as to act like an adze; in general 
they are applied to the wood like a chisel and driven in with a 
heavy club instead of a mallet. Neither the weight of the tool 
n(»r the sharpness of the metal will admit of their being handled 
cither as ad/.e or axe with any degree of success." 

Tins testimony of a modern eye-witness to the working and 
use of copjKT by aborigines is very instructive, and it requires 
little imagination to see that we have here a reproduction of the 
CMntiiti«>ns that prevailed on Keweenaw Point two and three hun- 
ilrcd years Inrfore. The summer visits of the miners, the manu- 
facture ot the cop(>er into tools and weapons, some to be used in 
the neighborhood and others to be carried away for barter — for 
Hearne gives the rate of exchange between copper and iron from 
tribe to tril>e — were doubtless the same in both cases, even the 
mythical or "medicine" feature of the subject, which was noticed 
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by early writers in the stories of the Indians of Lake Superior, 
is not wanting here. The Coppermine story was that a woman 
(who was a magician) was the discoverer of the mine and used 
to conduct the Indians there every year. Becoming offended, she 
refused to accompany the men on one occasion when they left 
the place, after loading themselves with copper, but declared that 
she would sit on the mine until it sank with her into the ground. 
The next year when the men returned (women did not go on 
these expeditions) she had sunk to the waist and the quantity of 
copper had much decreased On the next visit she had disap- 
peared and the principal part of the copper with her, leaving only 
pieces here and there on the surface. Before this untoward 
event the copper was so plentiful that the Indians had only to 
turn it over and pick out such pieces as would best suit the differ- 
ent uses for which they intended it. 

From this account it will be seen that it is not necessary to 
imagine a mysterious and extinct race more advanced in indus- 
trial arts than Indians to account for the ancient mines on Lake 
Superior. Besides, other workings requiring as much labor have 
been carried on by Indians. The cath'nite or pipe-stone quarry 
in Minnesota was worked far into the present century. The 
mica mines in North Carolina, which are now worked, were 
operated in a way and to an extent suggestive of the Lake 
Superior copper mines, and were abandoned, according to Prof. 
Kerr, the geologist who examined them, a little over three hun- 
dred years ago, or after the arrival of the whites. There are 
also novaculite mmes in Arkansas, obsidian workings in the 
Yellowstone Park, soapstone pottery quarries in Rhode Island 
and California, and especially the astonishingly extensive work- 
ings at Flint Ridge, Licking County, Ohio, where chert was 
mined and manufactured into various articles at "workshops" on 
the grounds. Some of these various diggings were undoubtedly 
the work of "Indians;" what the others were must be left to 
archaeologists to decide. All give evidence that the natives of 
the country were close observers and possessed a considerable 
degree of skill in detecting and obtaining the various minerals 
which pleased their taste or were of use in their simple lives. 

The reason which has been given for supposing that the an- 
cient miners on Lake Superior had disappeared before the arrival 
of the whites is that the Indians made no mention of the mines 
to the French and had no tradition about them. But the first 
French explorers of the St. Lawrence, who left a record of their 
voyage, were informed by the Indians even of the Gulf — over 
fifteen hundred miles away — that copper came from a distant 
countrv in the west, and this statement was confirmed as thev 
proceded up the river. The same story was repeated a hundred 
years later after settlements had been made, and it persisted until 
the source of the copper was found. 



PKE^'oUMHIAX COITKR MIMXCi IN .WIKICA. IVi 

In th<* account of Cartior's second voyage, in 1535, (jivcn in 
II iklijyt. It is stated that the natives of the south shore of the 
(ivjll" <•! St. l-'iUTence informed him that the way to Canada was 

m 

towarilN the wcNt, and th.it the north shore l>efore Canada was 
rc.irlic"! was the bejjinnin^j ol Sa^'uenay, "ami that thence 
nnnineth thr red copper ol them named C*ai'.;netdaj;e." Sul>s.*- 
ipn iitly. at llochelaga (Montreah. the natives described in tlie 
I->«ncli the voyage up the St. I^iwrence am! the Ottawa t«i 
SaL^urn.iy. "Moreover, they showed us with si^jn** that the said 
thiee tals bein;^ jM^t. a man mi^ht sayle the space of three 
ni'ineths moie aloni^st that river, and that along the hills that 
are on the ni»rth side there is a groat river whicli (even as the 
other* commrth from the west, we thought it to be the river that 
funiicth ihrougli the c«>untrey o! Saguen.iy ; and without any 
'^i^n or MUi'sti«»n m<»oved or asked of them, they tooke the rhayne 
i}\ our Captaines whistle which was of .silver, and the dagger- 
haft i»! i'lie of our fellow Mariners, hanging on his side being of 
y< !low cop)K:r gilt, and shewed us that such stufTe came trom 
the Saul Kiver." "Our C«iptaine shewed them red<Ie copj)cr, 
whitli Ml their l.mguage they call Caignetadze, and looking to- 
wardN that countrey, with signs asked them if any came from 
thence, they shaking their heads answered no; but they shewed 
UN that It lame from S»iguenay." "Hut the right ami ready way 
to go to Saguenay is up that way to Hochelaga [Montreal], and 
then inti» another [river] that commcth from Saguenay [the 
< »itawa] and then entereth into the ft»resaid river (the St. 1-iw- 
rencej and that there is yet one moneths sayling thither. More- 
over they tolil us and gave us to understand that there are people 
. . . and many inhabited towns and that they have great store 
of' ;;<ild and reil cop|K*r . . . and that bey«»nd Saguenay the 
said river entereth into two or three great lakes, and that there 
In a sea of fresh water found, and as they have heard say of those 
ot S.iguenay, there was never man heard of that found out the 
enti tlu reot. for as they told us they themselves were never there." 

A I. ♦wing for the difficulty of communicating by signs and the 
m my chances of misunderstanding, this is a geographical de- 
scription which can almost be followed on the map, and the account 
sh'»\\N that the St. I^iwrencC Indians knew that the c«>pper they 
haii V inie from a place in the west where there were great lakes 
an' a *'se i «»f fresh water." This was all hearsay with them, as 
th \ had never visited the distant countrj', which was inhabited 
by o:hf-r trilK*s. Hut it seems evident enough that there was at 
til at tttne a widely diffused knowledge of the source of the cop- 
\n I. wliah would hardly have been the case if the supply had 
I case! t\\«> or three generations before. When, over a hundred 
\ t iiN !.iter. French settlements had been established and traders 
an ! nii'^s:onaries began to push forward to the great '*sea of fresh 
watf-r. they continually encountered the statement that copper 
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could be foand on its shores, and Indian guides finally took 
them to the precise localities where the metal had formerly been 
mined, and whence it was still occasionally obtained. Copper 
specimens, sometimes of lai^ size, all reported as coming from 
Lake Superior, were not uncommon at this time, as the follow* 
ing extracts show, and it seems evident that Indians still visited 
the old diggings and carried away such pieces of copper as they 
could find. 

The Abbe Sagard, who was a missionary to New France 
about the year 1630, gave an account of the resources of the 
country in his "Grand Voyage du pays des Hurons," published 
at Paris in 1632. He did not penetrate as &r as the upper lakes, 
but says that there were copper mines in that distant country 
which might prove profitable if there was a white population 
to support them and miners to work them, which would be 
the case if colonies were established. He saw a specimen 
of copper from the mines, which, he says, were eighty or 
one hundred leagues distant from the country of the Hurons. 
In Margry's Decourertes et etablissements des Francois, Pte- 
miere par tie, voyages des Francois sur less grands Icus 16 14-1684., 
p. 81, is an extract from a letter relating to an exploration for 
copper written by Sieur Patoulet in Canada to Colbert in Paris. 
It is dated at Quebec, November 11, 1669, and is as follows: 
"Messrs. Joliet and Pene, to whom M. Talon paid 100 and 400 
Iwres, respectively, to explore for the copper deposit which is 
above Lake Ontario, specimens from which you have seen, and 
ascertain if it is abundant, easy to work, and if there is easy 
transportation hither, have not yet returned. The first named 
should have been here in September, but there is no news of 
him yet, so that a report of what may be expected of the mine 
must be postponed until next year." On page 95 of the same 
volume is a letter from Jean Talon to the king, dated Quebec, 
November 2, 167 1, in which occurs the following reference to 
copper, one locality of which had then become known: "The 
copper specimen fi-om Lake Superior and the Nantaonagon 
(Ontonagon) river which I send, indicates that there is some de- 
posit or some river bank which yields this substance in as pure 
a state as could be wished, and more than twenty' Frenchmen 
have seen a mass of it in the lake which they estimate at eight 
hundred weight. The Jesuit fathers among the Ottawas use an 
anvil of this metal which weighs about a hundred pounds. It 
only remains to find the source of these detached pieces." He 
then gives some description of the Ontonagon river, in which he 
attempts to account for the formation in situ of the copper spec- 
imens found in its neighborhood (^alets de ce mestail, evidently 
float copper), and goes on to say : ** It is to be hoped that the 
frequent journeys of the Indians and French, who are beginning 
to make expeditions in that direction, will result in the discovery 
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of the place which furnishes such pure metal, and that without 
cxprnsc to the kinj»." 

The j>assaj»cs Irom the Jesuit Relations, which have been often 
c]uoted in this connection, show that the mining districts were 
wrll known to the Indians. Father Dablon. in the Relations for 
l6<K/-70, describes these places, of which he was informed by 
the Indians. The first was Michipicoten Island, on the ea.st 
short' of the lake ; then came St. I^nace. on the north shore, and 
thtn Nle Royalc. " celebrated for its copper, whence could be 
seen in the cliffs several beds of red copper separated from each 
other by layers of earth." The other princi{>al locality was the 
Ontonagon river, from which place the French had reccivetl a 
copper specimen three years previously which weij^hed one hun- 
dred pounds. The Indian (Ottawa) women of this region, the 
father says, while dig^inj; holes for corn, used to find pieces of 
copiHT I float cop|>er) wei(;hing ten and twenty pounds. A 
humlrcd years later Alexander Henry mentions the same thing 
of this locality, and adds that the Indians beat the pieces of 
co()[H r into bracelets and spoons. Father Dablon goes on to 
.say that opinions differed as to the place the Ontonagon copper 
came from, some thinking it was near the forks of the river and 
alcn*^ the eastern branch (near the old workings), while other 
guesNcrs placed it elsewhere. 

The information the Indians gave was not spontaneous, for 
Father Dablon says that it required some address to induce them 
to reveal the mmeralogical secrets which they wished to conceal 
from the whites. This reluctance to give information about 
mmeral localities is said to have survived down to a very recent 
|K;rioii. and stories are known to the older residents of the cop* 
{KT district, some of them amusing enough, illustrating this trait. 
At all events. Father Dablon's Indians knew where the old 
localities were. He .says he was assured that in the land to the 
south there were deposits (mififs is the French word) of the 
metal in various places. He had just been speaking of Keweenaw 
PiMnt. but the connection is not close enough to warrant the in- 
ference that he meant immediately to the south of the Point. If 
that Could t>e shown, there would be a direct reference to the 
** di^V^in^N** on the peninsula. 

Hut iiMst of the misapprehension in this matter has arisen 
from the use of the misleading term "mine" in connection with 
thiN tiistrict. We associate with that term shafts or tunnels and 
untirr^round workings, none of which ever existed on the lake. 
Tlie ,inct'nt miners were not miners in the pro|Kr sense of the 
wi.rd a% were those prehistoric men who mined copper ore in the 
I \ r'l. or tho>e <>ther prehistoric miners who sank shafts and ran 
driits in the chert deposits of Belgium. On the contrar)' they 
were, as has lK*en abundantly shown, only surface prosjKXtors, 
and appear to have dug for copper whetever they happened to 
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find it. If the pieces were loose float in the gravel, as at the 
Quincy location, and as the Ottawa squaws found them at Onto- 
nagon, in 1670, and the later Indians in Henry's and School- 
craft's time, well and good, they "mined*' them and beat them 
into shape. If the copper was in huge masses on the surface as 
at the Mesnard they "mined" in that shape by working off pieces 
with their stone hammers. If the copper was fast in the rock 
they broke it out by hammering the rock away from it, and if 
the rock extended into the ground they dug down around it, 
broke away what "barrel work" they could and treated the "mass" 
as they did that already dug for them on the surface. They had 
no idea corresponding to the word mine. Hence there is no ap- 
parent reason why there should have been much of a distinction 
in the minds of people who were not miners between places 
where they dug copper out of the gravel, as in the trenches at 
the Quincy, and places where they were obliged to dig around 
rocks to obtain it. It is largely the undue emphasis upon the 
idea of mining that has led writers to create another race than 
the Indians to practice that skilled art on Keweenaw Point, Isle 
Royale and the Canadian shore. The false or exaggerated idea 
has led to an equally exaggerated inference. All this is well 
illustrated in a passage in Wilson's "Prehistoric Man," describing 
an interview with an old Chippewa chief some fifty years ago. 
He was asked about the ancient copper miners and declared 
that he knew nothing about them. The Indians, he said, used 
to have copper axes, but until the French came and blasted the 
rocks with powder they had no traditions of the copper mines 
being worked. His forefathers used to build big canoes and 
cross the lake to Isle Royale where they found more copper than 
anywhere else. This is a distinct tradition enough of *one 
famous copper locality — Isle Royale — although it may be unre- 
liable from its late date, but the story shows how the belief that 
the Indians had no tradition of the old mines could originate. 
The old chief very properly denied knowing about a thing that 
never existed. His ancestors never carried on mining but only 
digging. Deep mines, where blasting is done, which very likely 
he had seen, were of course unknown to them. 

Like this old chief, Father Dablon's Indians showed full tra- 
ditional knowledge when they told him of the mineral localities 
where, several generations before, copper had been extensively 
dug. The ancient trenches in the woods had long been covered 
id contained no visible copper. They possessed only an anti- 
[.quarian interest to which the Indians were strangers, and also, 
as Father Dablon relates, his Indian friends were not disposed to 
give more information than they could help. 

first systematic exploring or "prospecting" party to search 

yOntonagon lode was sent out from Quebec about the 

ir that Father Dablon described the place, viz. 1669. 
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The ixjKtJition returned witliout accomplishing^ its ol)jcct lor 
want •»! tiiiie. and was met <»n lake Krie by I -a Salle's |)arty 
j;i»in^ to tiic Mississippi. No mining was il«»nc ihrrr until a 
h'.inJrrd years later under Alexander Henry. 

The f«»ie^oin^ extracts from the account of C\irtier*s voyajje. 
the Ab!>«- Sa;^artl, the Jesuit Relations and Marjory show the eon- 
tiiHiily of the ani. lent or pre-Columbian mining on I^ike Su|)erior 
an«I the modirn. As so<»n as the French arrived at the St. I-aw- 
Tviui' \n I ;3;. they found the natives knowing; proportionately 
as muih about the distant source of the copjxrr they possessed 
as the ordinary eastern citizen does now. ( )ver a hundred years 
later, after settlements had been made, tlure was still living 
kn«»wlii!ue that copper came from l^ike SujKrrior. and es|)ecially 
th'- ( )nl«»na^«>n river, where it was easy to find float cof)iK'r. But 
duiin^ this lon^ |K:riod active im(>ortation of European articles 
had iHin j;«»in^ on so that, as the Chip{)cwa chief explained, na- 
tiv«- industries. incUulini: the search for cop|K'r, had been inter- 
r'ipie«i Iron articles, knives, hatchets, wca(>ons, and mnumer- 
able other desirable thinjjs, made it unnecessary for the Indians 
t<» « xert themselves in exploiting the old source of 3upply. But 
when the French began to inquire f«)r cop|)er they were taken to 
the precise localities where the metal had formerly been obtained 
wh:ch, like all mining districts, were lull of abandoned and for- 
gotten workings, and they were shown the metal in place. 

Native cojjjkt, as has been said, occurs sparingly in several 
pl.ues in the eastern |>art of the country. In the Appalachian 
region ores of cop|KT occur and have been extensively mined, 
but native copj)er does not occur there except as a mineralogical 
rarity. Nevertheless it has been suggested that cop|>er was pro- 
din ed m that part of the countr>' in pre-Columbian times. If 
this were so there should be evidences of old mines and of smelt- 
in^ o|)erations of some kind, because cop|KT ore must be smelted 
t» prtuluce the metal. No old workings in that region have, 
however, yet been identified as pre-Columbian cop|xrr mines, and 
n<) traces of aboriginal smelting have been discovered to support 
the Nu^gesijon. Ancient mica mines have, indeed, been discov- 
ert (1 in North Carolina, which are now worked, but if the Indians 
Tti:iird for Ci>p{K*r at all in that mineral district the fact remains 
t« • h proved. Moreover, the Smithsonian collection, so far from 
sh<*A ng a com{Mrative abundance of cop(>er articles from the 
Aj'p.ii.uhian region, as would be expected if it had Iwen a center 
ot 'ti-tribution like Kceweenaw and Ontonagon in the north, has 
rrnMrk.i!>ly lew cop|)er rel'cs from the Carolinas, (ieorgia, Ala- 
h.i'.u.i and Tennessee The idea doubtless arose from the state- 
mcr.t- .n the .iccounts ol the Spanish explorers of this region 
and "f the French and Knglish colonies on the coast. DeSoto's 
inarch was a continuous pursuit of an i^nis fatutts. He was told 
that g4i]d or copper and other riches were in the Appalachians, 
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and was kept perpetually on the move alter them, while they fled 
before him in the most tantalizing manner. He did find pearls, 
and probably in large quantities, the contents of graves show 
that that form of wealth really existed. But that other form of 
wealth — "a melting of gold or copper" — which he coveted, kept 
movin(^ before him from town to town and tribe to tribe all 
through his weary journey, and he never found it The Span- 
iards on the Florida coast in the following years were persuaded 
that there was great mineral wealth of some kind in the Appal- 
achians, and told of a town in the region where the minerals 
were supposed to be, which they called La Grand Copal. This 
town was said to be sixty leagues northwest of Saint Helena, on 
the South Carolina coast. 

DeSoto's march was undertaken in 1539. In 1562 the French 
established a short-lived colony at Port Royal, S. C, under 
Captain Ribault, which was succeeded two years later by another 
at the river of May (the St. John's) in charge of Rene Laudon- 
niere, the history of which, with its tragic end, was brought 
prominently to notice by Parkman some years ago. Laudonniere 
wrote a full description of the resources of the country, in the 
course of which he says (Hakluyt's translation), '*there is found 
amongst the savages good quantitie of gold and silver which is 
gotten out of the shippes that are lost upon the coast, as I have 
understood by the Savages themselves. They use traflfique 
thereof one with another. And that which maketh me the 
rather believe it, is that on the coast towards the cape, where 
commonly the shippes are cast away, there is more store of silver 
than towards the north. Nevertheless, they say that in the moun- 
tains of Appalatcy there are mines of copper, which I thinke to be 
golde." From these mountains came "two stones of fine christal," 
which were presented to the French, together with a number of 
pearls, and they learned from the Indians that there was "an 
infinite quantity of slate stone, wherewith they made wedges to 
cleave their wood," in the same mountains. A " king" of the 
country lying near these mountains sent Laudonniere "a plate 
of a minerall that came out of this mountaine, out of the foot 
whereof there runneth a streame of golde or copper, as the sav- 
ages thinke. out of which they dig up the sand with an hollow 
and drie cane of reed untill the cane be full ; afterward they 
shake it, and finde that there are many small graines of copper 
and silver among this sand : which giveth them to understand 
that some rich mine must needs be in the mountaine." 

If the Spaniards had not been "prospecting" through this part 
of the country twenty years before, this would be a most inter- 
esting account of primitive vanning, an operation familiar to all 
gold prospectors and known in many parts of the world. But 
the suspicion arises that the Indians had watched the Spaniards 
OM/t/ftj/^m this way in the streams in their search for gold and 
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were describing; their methoii. The description, moreover, could 
not apply to c ^pi^er. although it is true of iioU\, which is found 
in the s.inds of streams, and is ''panned out" in the manner dc- 
scnlx-d. The effort to find cop|)cr from this mineral region was 
unavailing;. On Kihault's arrival to succor I^iudonniere's party, 
the Indians offered to conduct him, in a few days* journey, to 
the mountains of Apalatcy, ** In those mountaines. as they sayd, 
is founci rcdde copper, which they call in their lan|;uage Sieroa 
Tira. which is as much to say as redde mettall, whereot I had a 
piece, which at the very instant I showed to Captaine Kibault, 
uhieh caused, his gold finer to make an assay thereof, which re- 
jK)rted unto him that it was perfect jjolde." This assay confirms, 
or |M.rhaps was the cause of I^udonnicrc's surmise that the 
c<>p{)cr o( Apalatcy was (;old. It is not easy to understand at 
tin-* distance why there should have been any tlifTiculty in recog- 
nizing the metal at once. There was evidently some misunder- 
standing or misinterpretation of the questions and the answers 
Ix'tween the French and Indians in reference to the red metal, 
so that while the French meant cop|)er the Indians understood 
g«»I 1. At any rate, the French saw no copper from the Ap|>ala- 
chi.ins. 

Sir Walter Raleigh planted a colony at Roanoke Island in 
i;^;. of which Ralph I-ane was superintendent. He. also, soon 
heard of nnneral wealth in the mountains to the west, and was 
eai^t-r to hn<i copfKT there. It must be remembered lh.it it was 
a ^'reat «iisapfK)intmcnt in Furo|K' to find that the land which 
(i'.umbus and his successors discovered was a continent, and 
incessant attempts were made to find a way through or around 
I? i«» tiic south seas and Cathay, which were continued for more 
than three hundred years after the voyage of Columbus. There- 
fore Ralph l^me wrote that "the discoveric of a good mine by 
till ;;oo(inesse of (iotl, or a {>assage to the south sea, or some 
uav to it. and nothing els can bring this countrcy in request to 
l»r inhabited by our n«ition/' And particularly with reference to 
iIr rumored mine to the west, he says: "And that which made 
m< most desirous to have some doings with the Mangoaks.* 
t ith( r in friendship or otherwise to have had one or two of them 
prisoners, was. for that it is a thing most notorious to all the 
t «» ritrey. that there is a Province to the which the said Mangoaks 
have recourse and tratique up that River of Monatoc (Roanoke) 
uhuh hath a mar\'eilous and most strange Mineral!. This mine 
l^ -. notorious amongst them as not only to the savages dwell- 
in.; u[> the said river and also to the savages of Chawanook, and 
ail them to the Westward, but also to all them of the maine; the 
co.intrcvs name is of fame and is called Chaunis Temoatan. 

1 he minerall they say is Wassader which is copper, but they 

*.i.'.*..^-m' :\ri:n V:rg'.o-.a. near the N"rth C'ariiiioa hoc 
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call by the name ot wassader every mettall whatsoe ver; they say 
it is of the colour of our copper, but our copper is better than 
theirs, and the reason is for that it is redder and harder, whereas, 
that of Chaunis Temoatan is very soft and pale ... Of this 
mettall the Mangoaks have so great store, by report of all the 
savages adjoining, that they beautify their houses with great plates 
of the same." Chaunis Temoatan, or the mineral country, was 
said to be twenty days' journey from the Mangoaks. 

This account contains a variation of the description given the 
French twenty years before, of washing or panning out, but in 
the English account there is a distinct reference to melting or 
smelting. The Indians told Lane that after the material ^rom 
the stream w^s caught in a bowl it was "cast into a fire, and forth- 
with it melted, and doeth yield in five parts at the first melting, 
two parts of mettall for three parts of oare.'* It is impossible 
to undersland this statement as it stands. It may possibly 
have referred to the use of fire in getting out the mica, or may 
have been a tradition obscured by time and confused by interpre- 
tation of some Spanish operations. The story survived into the 
next century. The English, however, did not see this operation, 
nor did they see any "greate plates" of copper. The only things 
of the kind were small, probably like those found in graves and 
mounds. "An hundred and fifty miles into the maine," Lane . 
continues, "in two towns we saw divers small plates of copper, 
that had been made, as we understood, by the inhabitants that 
dwell further into the country, wher6, as they say. are mountains 
and rivers that yield also white grains of mettall which is to be 
deemed silver." If the Indians had possessed large plates the 
English would doubtless have seen them as well as the small, 
and some of them would have turned up before now, as the 
smaller ones have, in graves. 

But all mystery disappears from the subject when we put to- 
gether the Spanish, French and English accounts of the rumored 
mineral wealth and the region from which it came, and compare 
them with the results of modern discovery. The Spaniards were 
after gold, and learned, as they believed, that it was to be found 
in the Appalachians, because, when they asked after a country 
rich in minerals they were referred there. Laudonnicre speaks 
of a singular mineral which was sent to him, which occurred in 
plates and was found in the Appalachians together with "christal" 
and slate stone; and Ralph Lane hears of a "marveilous and 
strange" mineral which occurred in large plates with which the 
Indians adorned their houses. The mine, he says, was "noto- 
rious" in the whole country, and was in the mountains to the 
west of Roanoke. This mineral, which was not copper or any 
ore of copper, occurring in large plates, which were paler and 
softer than copper, was undoubtedly mica, and the ancient mines 
which were the cause of .the early mining excitement, were re- 
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discovrrctl in the mountains «»f Nortli C.\irolina, in iSf'>S. rj»>i*. 
Kerr, who w.is then Statr (icolo^ist of North Cirolina, iliiis <ie- 
scnbfK tlirni: ''In iSciS my .ittcnti«>n was first callcMl to the c\- 
iNlrnt <• •>! oM mmc holos. .l^ thry arc called in llic rr^i-m. Ikin-^ 
invited In viNit some old Spantsh surrr tnuit\ a fi*w milis ^l»lItll 
ol" HakirN\illr. I touiul a dozen or more ojjcn pit-*. r»rty to fifty 
It ct widi , by '"cvcnty-t'ivr to one hunclred fret li»n^. filled up to 
fillrrn <tr tvsenty of depth, disposed alonfj the sloping crest nf a 
lon«^ terminal ridjje or spur of a neii^hhorinjj mountain. The 
exc iv.Ueil earth was niled in hujje heaps about tlie mari^ms of 
thr pits. A\\<\ the whole overthrown with the h<-aviest forest trees. 
o.i'kn .in»l chestnuts, some o! them three feet antl more in (iiam- 
eter. and some of the lar^jest Iwrlonjjin,:^ to a ft»rmer generation of 
(musI growth, fallen ami decayed, laets wnich indicate a minimum 
of not less than three hundred years." This description would 
app'.y ahnost wor«l for won! to the I^ike Superior cop|K*r di^- 
I'lML'v The only modern mines, |*r.»f Kerr savs, which turned 
tiut profitablv. were thi)se which followed the old workings, 
*1 lie mm« r.d is taken out in larjje lumps from thirty or fifty up to 
s(\( r.il huiidrei! pounds in wei<*ht. which split readily intc» plates 
or •'h* et>., sometimes thre«' leet in diameter, and would cut six- 
te«n by twenty inches Tlie common forms are two f»r three by 
|. .ur or six inches. All this confirms and explains vcr>' fully the 
statements •»f the Spanish, French and Kn^lish explorers and 
col-nists of the sixteenth c<nturv. Now that wc know what the 
mener.il *«r **nutta!r* was. we umlerstand and can explain away 
the eont'usion which ar.>sc in the inquiry after copj)er. The thin|; 
whieii W.IS valuable to the Indians, so valuable that thev adorned 
tlu ir duellings with it and placed it with other valuables in their 
'^'ra\es, was naturally prominent in their minds when the strangers 
urre inquisitive about riches, and they answered according to 
the:r light. It does not ap)K-ar that cop|)er was known to the 
s« »uthern Indians except as an article of barter, as it was all along 
the coast, but mica held the place with them irr point of produc- 
tion, that copper occupied with the northern Indians. 

keviewin'^'.now,the wh<We evidence — historical, mineralogical 
and. to a slight extent, arc Ideological — it appears that when this 
continent was revealed to Europeans the natives of the country 
W( re in the full neolithic period, but were using copper to a slihgt 
extent. They were probably mining it in a desultor>' way in 
the Keweenaw workings just as they were mining mica in the 
mountains of North Carolina. How long this had been going 
on It IS impossible to say. The metal was principally used for 
ornamental puq>oses where it was scarce, in the south, but where 
it was plentiful, in the north, and particularly towards the center 
iA production, it was put to a practical use. There is at present 
no evidence that the Indians had any knowledge of smelting. 
which art is necessary to a real metal age. The progress from 
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stone through copper to bronze could hardly be expected on this 
continent, because there was no tin available in the northern and 
eastern parts ot the country with which to make bronze. To be 
sure the Indians had distant nei{;hbors in Mexico and Central 
and Southern America, some of whom possessed the rudiments 
of smelling and were in an incipient bronze *'age," from whom a 
knowledge of smelting^ whereby copi>er could \>c obtained from 
its ores, mi^ht possibly have been acquired in the course of cen- 
turies by the slow process of aboriginal intercourse, if all native 
industrial development had not been interrupted by the interven- 
tion of Murofxrans. 



INTAGLIO EFFIGIES OF WISCONSIN. 

Bv T. II. Lkwis. 

Besides the uncounted hundreds of mounds of earth, shaped 
to represent animals and other figures, which were constructed 
in prehistoric times in the southern part ol Wisconsin, a few — 
very few — imitations were framed on the op|V)site principle. That 
is to say, that instead of earth l)eing heaped up on the surface 
of the ground two or three feet in height, with a ba.se shaped to 
resemble in outline .some object of nature or art, tlie figure was 
Ijrmed by excavating a certain amount of earth from within 
such a boundary line, a part of the dug-out earth l>eing depos- 
ited around the margin of the excavation, in order tt> even up 
the irregularities of the natural surface. 

The valuable explorations and surveys of the antiquities of 
Wisionsin made by I. A. Lapham in 1S50 and 1851, which 
gave him the means of delineating hundreds of raised efligies, 
onlv brought to light in all .some nine of the reversed kmd, 
which for distinction may well be called intai^lio effigies. These 
were alt situated within fifty miles of Lake Michigan, in five 
localities, s|Hfcified as follows: 

No. \ — A few rods east of the (old) Forest Home cemelerv, 
al>oul two and a half miles southwest of the mouth of the Mil- 
waukee fiver, was a '•lizard*' .^haprd excavation, at least 145 
feel l'>"gi judging from his diagram. 

No. 1 On the west sitle of the Milw.iukee river, six miles 
north ol the tenter of ihe city, on **Indian Prairie," were tour 
*'liz ird'* excavations together. The largest of these was appar- 
entlv some 2(>o feet in length; and there was another excava- 
tion a few hundred feet awav nearly fiftv feet long, and in shape 
as much like an outstretched hide as anything el.ne. 

No. 3 — On the .school section alxnit a mile and a half south- 
ea^l trum the village of Tewaukee, was a "lixard** e.\cavation 
about I,^; feet long. 
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Atkinson, JeHcrson County. It can t>e man- delmitely def^rtbcd 
as located on the Houlh h;ilt of thv northwcsi quarter ol strction 
(our, town 5, ranjte 14; and it in the works repri'M'ntcd on Plate 
XXVIII ot Lapliam's "An'-itiuitics ol Wisconsin." Thelenijlh 
of this intafjiio is 131 tuct, and that j>orti()n of it which repre- 
sents the Irady is two and a half feel in depth. A small portion 
of the eurth taken from the excnv.ilion was distributed aiont; 
the margin to make the immediate surroumlini; surlace more 
even and symmetrical. There an- n<it nnw. and there never 
were, any such ridjjes thrown up .iround ilu- bi>dj as are.ihown 
in Lapham's diagram iNu. 7 ot I'late IX>, whiih have the ap- 
pearance ol beinj; quile elt-valions. Tlie^i- exa^jyerations are 
probably the fault ol the ihau:;ht>in.iii it the en;jraver. The 
anterior part ol the etliLiv ;ln- hue ri-|'ri-i.-ritin;; the hea«I, 
breast and front lim- ■>! tin- i.>r .Ii-y in ihi- <ii:i,'irMl dia;»ram is 




.;,-■ ..mi .1 b.i!i ve:. .M:.i ;:,i-ri- .iic :^^.. ...:.;;:;. n.. 
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were built first, and that later the club-ahapcd embankment was 
ci>ii!>tru(-ic'1, the narrow end extendinf; across the tail ol one 
li7..ird (ibL' dumb-bell one), and the large end extendinj; up on 
ami u-rminating at the center ol the back o( the other one. 

Tlicre is no intention in the above remarks to reflect on Mr. 
L.i|iham, who was an enTgetic and ublc man, hut seeing that 
hi.<- inveNiigationB were made at aver}' early day, when the almost 
rniire absence of railroads made truvcling tedious and expen- 
jiive, and when the woods were not cleared ofi to the extent 
ilit'V now are, it is not to be wondLTed at that in many cases 
hift mound survevs consisted merely ol one or two actual 
supplemented by sketches made by eye. He generously gave 
hi^ M-rviccs lor nothing, ihe American Antiquarian Society 
having placed at his disposal the means of paying the actual 
traveling ;ind other incidental expenses o( the work; but when 
ibe i-xiensive region covered by tne efTigy mounds is considered 
it is (iliviniiM that as many thousands oi dollars as the hundreds 
given to liim would have been neceicary to do lull justice to the 




> of time should have been employed instead of 
\\\i' briel ."casons within which his explorations acluallv 
k ,.i.,.v. 

: mnv here Ik' appropriately remarked that the term "lizard" 
'hcil hv Mr. Lapham to those elFigies which present head, 
-, body, and an extraordinary long tail, shown in profde, 
<ulii now l>e .ibandoncd, lor, since his time, it has been lully 
.«» ;b.it >aiirians when imitated in eaith are invariably m 
Ti. ,i> if liKiked down upon, never from a side view. The 
.li.rsKl llie effigy mounds had most decided conventional 
i.oilt of <lelineation, and this way of distinguishing reptiles 
::i ntlii-r animals was one of them. 

It wi.iiM lie an interesting question to know whether the »«- 
>'.■-■< rti-re built subsequently to the rtltetvs or n« xfrsa, but 
■t.- -eein* la be no criterion at present by which the riddle 
I Im- ;;iii'-^>ed. If, however, at some future time, an intaglio 
iiilii W discovered across which a leg, tail or wing of a re- 
ii> ^iii.iiii) Ih- c-irrieii, thus filling part ol its hollow; or, on the 
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Other hand, one whose exxavation is continuous through any 
part of a raised mound, ihe relative priority would then be un- 
mistakably obvious — at least as regards the specimen found. 

The intaglio effigy described by Mr. T. H. Lewis was visited 
by the writer about ten years ago. At that time there were 
ridges thrown up around the body exactly as they are shown 
in Lapham's diagram. 

The breaks or openings in these ridges corresponded to the 
head and legs of the animal, making the semblance complete. 
It is described in the book on Emblematic Mounds, on page 
229 (see, also, pages 142 and 144). A cut reproduced from 
Lapham's plate is furnished. The plate is faulty in that it 
makes one of the ridges a mere round dot, whereas it was large 
enough to fill the space between the fore leg and the hind leg 
of the animal. The round mound which Mf. Lewis represents 
as three and one-hall feet, was, at that time, considerably higher. 
The dumb-bell mound had no ridge attached to it, but was 
plainly of a type which has been recognized as a conventional 
form in many groups. The editor has called it a frog, though 
it is a very conventional form of a frog effigy. 

Mr. Lewis has referred to these conventional methods of 
delineation and has shown that saurians, such as turtles, lizards, 
frogs, toads are invariably presented as if looked down upon, 
with legs extending to either side of the body. 

The tail of the effigy furnished a descending pathway from 
the lookout to the pit. The question whether the intaglios 
were built subsequently to the relievos is not so interesting as 
the one propounded by Dr. Lapham, whether the corn-hills 
and garden-beds were left by the same people who built the 
effigfies. The intaglios are always connected with a high, 
conical mound, which was used as a lookout. They were 
undoubtedly used as hiding places for hunters, and the openings 
between the ridges were places where the hunters could watch 
the game without being seen. — Ed. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 

By Tiikoik-rk F. Wkhwit. 

The excavations on iht* s'wv of ancient Lnchiffh have now Ix'en 
cloMcl and ellorts are making to obtain a new tirman permitting 
work on another hite, ot which more anon. The work at 
Laihi.sh has been of the jjreate.st value as a traininjj for future 
wnik, lor nolhin;j just hke this liad lM?en done in Palestine. 
Thr attention ot the exploration fund has lx*en largely ^iven to 
making accurate ma|>s, to the identification ot sites, and to 
asi rrtainin^ under;»rouiui conditions at Jerusalem by means of 
watrr drains and of shafts sunk to the old surfaces. Hut this 
w<»ik is nearlv complete, and scholars now ask for such work 
as has Melded such l.ir^e returns m Ef(ypt, namely, the uncov- 
ering^ of cilies ot the past. 

Oi i<»urse this is much more difTicult in Palestine than in 
K;^\i>t, and we must l<K)k with patience on the eflorts made 
there with no assistance from the j^overnment, and with the 
<»"h*»ti uciit»ns which the climate puts in the way. That the work 
will be maintained, however, is certain. 

.\ relic from Lai hish has lately fuxn received, throuj^h the 
kidiiness ot a Iriend in Jerusalem. It is a piece of flint knife, of 
\\i»uh 1 '':vv an i!lusirali(m: 



The piece js about two mches in length and one inch in 
brt-.iiitlu It is oi flint, with one smooth side, while the other 
has, ,is rnav l>e seen from the section, three planes of surface, 
meetin'^ in verv larjje angles. Dr. W. H. Ward, of the /futf* 
f^t'nJfut^ remarked, on seeing it, that he had found many speci- 
mens alxiut the site of Babylon, hut had never seen a frai^ment 
^«• lar;^e as this. It is supposed to date from the Amorite time, 
iK-tnre the invasion of the Israelites under Joshua. 

We know from Joshua v: 2, that knives of flint were used in 
tile circumcision at Gilgal. We remeniber that a "sharp stone** 
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was uscti by Zippomh, Kxodus iv: 25* for a similar purpose. 
Here ihe revi^ers ri'ad .simply "a Hini." Ii is known ihai ihc 
Ej;vpiians used knives ol llinl in makin;; ciiitin;js tor cmb.ilm- 
in^, thus making use of what they considered a more s.icred 
impletnenl than one ot" bronze or iron. 

The notch m^ of the edjje would greatly increase the ilFi- 
ciency u\ the knife, and I l>elieve that larye knives are m.idi: so 
at the present lime by our cutlers. 

The curved marks on tlie smooth side of the knili* aie not 
explained. They are very regular, and one can irn.»t;ipi- that 
ihey would help to hold the knife in a handlt% but llirv rn.iv be 
simplv natural. It is, however, a little ciiHu iilt to \h Iuvc that 
the natural cleava;^e of the stone would ;^ivr so pt rlfC!ly and 
deliialely roundin;; 'i side as we have hen-, junI convrx enough 
tor beauiv. 
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The mo>t notabli* Clitl-dwrilf-r rr;;i»»n so tar exploreii lu•^ in 
the territory whrre Co'orado, Nrw MexiiO, I 'tab and Arizona 
are joini'd. This seili<»n is Iraversrd 'bv mouiil.iin r.in;^es in all 
direction** and vrinnl by canons. In thr pm;[>ilous sides ot 
these ^or;;e> the C'lill'-dwellers built their home.s in natur.il ;;.d- 
lerirs or pockets tornu-il bv the elrment> hi the >.in(i**tt»nr r<Kk. 
The bou-^es wore made as manv st()rirs a> the .Hhall«)W c.ivr ot 
the clill would admit, raih sti)rv brin^ about live or .s:x tret 
hlLfb. To form thrm lo;»s hewn with stone axes were tbru'«l 
through holes built in the masonry t«»r tloor joist. .\ir»»ss iht m* 
were laid sn»alli-r bouyhs, then lwi;^s atid ail»ib<*, List cemfnt, 
makin;; a most durabir tloor. 'I'here are lew wmuIows. 'V'ur\ 
are usually about ei^bli-en inches sipiair. pirri^m;^ thf lh:t> k 
wa!l^, oUt*[i two or thrre tr«-t throu^fi. Mui h ot lhemas*»r)r\ 
would do credit to rbe buildrr ot a modrrn nKinv-stf»rird tl it. 
Wlir'f ii wiis poor tin* wall w.is ^rrirralix stuci oed. 'I'lir iIimts 
arr [r.i"«l i urious. Th»-\ aie «\rli-ta'»hii»!ieil st<ine ^lab*., whuii 
WiTe, in *»«Mm' eases, simp'v tl'.ied into a ^r<Mivr all .ii«)und, !t*.iM- 
in;4 a^.iinst one \\004lfn b ir .1: thf top and seturrti bv a >:iik 
thruNt llir»»u:^ij Wf»oden ^tapU's at llu* '»uie'«, or else thrv wire 
pushed up between two utioden }>oles at the tt»p. When tin- 
tanulv lav down lor the ni^jh: in its one nH»m, each wrapjH'd in 
pristine innocence and a matting ru^,lhi* slab ti;»hlly titled to !!.e 
opt-nifiL'* *hr room must have siron;;lv resembled a tamily vaul*. 
and the air must have l>een as sweet and pure Traces have lu-fu 
tound ot wiiker doors, to Ik' used in liot weather. In the 
!»tone wall .diout the estuta werr litlle dosel*, a tew inehts 
sijuare, which cunlaineil the bone needles, shell IkmcIs and 
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likf irciiMircj* <>l ihi* ancient propU*. Before these little treas- 
ure ilo.Metji were small .slfine d<M)r.H, which wrre mont inf^eni- 
ouslv tilled. Nowhere is there an arch to be touncl. There arc 
M*v*T.il Wfll-huill round lowers, the stones In-inj; wed^e-sha|H!d 
and iarelully lilted. This lower buildin;^ .Ht-enis lo have Iwen 
ihrir only architectural diversion; there are no attempts at 
caivinj^s. The Clitl-dwellers knew no metal. Not a >crap of 
ii .iN hi^ as the wculd's charily has ever been found amon^ their 
relio or in their houses. Thai is one of ihe diiliculties in study- 
ing the .subject. There are no coins, no worked metals, no 
hirr<»;jl\ piiics, nor any sort of attempt at %%r)lin^ or enumera- 
tion. ^ 

N«»w .IS to \.\\r pl.in ')t ihe.He ancient flats. A ijroup of these 
binlii.n;;^ if» .i 4 .iij«»n'«ide tt»rm a viUajje. In everv shallow cave 
ot \\iv I .itl ihe >u>(U' h(»U'»rs will perch, everv one llu* rxact color 
<•: Miv bhill ;!sf.t. \'ir\vrd lr«)m a distance lliev look like pij^ron 
lii'Ii N in .1 tiui^f (iMVt-n»te. They prrch in iiu- most c.iretu.ly 
M .t I :» (i II). u ».i>>ib,r >po«s, frf)m |K*rhaps one hundred to a thou- 
> iiui or liiiri-n htuidrrd leel Irom the top or l>ottom of a precijv- 
j'.Miis ; .uMM, MfHilin^ back in lt>e embrace of the ditV, which 
rxtiii.iH i.if «»ui over them like the proscenium arch in a theater. 
'!':» I* :*» whv ihev have never decayed in these many hundred 
\!'.ii*, Hoiiu- s.iv thousands. Nol a drop ol moiniure, snow, or 
r,im v\i'T !iMch«-s them Irom one century lo another. Nol even 
a N t.»n^ i^iisi of wind and ihf canons are slili — could carrv the 
sn«i.\ i>.ick intn ilu' huusi-s. K.ich 'Mlal" had one livinjj nK)m, 
c.il.rii .10 e^iiif.i, whiih w.is built circular, with a diameler of 
trMrn iiiur lo iwrn'. \-lwt» feet, the extremes measured, and aver- 
,1^1 •;^ t Mirrrrn tirl ,u ross. Around this r<K)m, against the wall, 
\\« u- Mil.: h:\ p:l.i>'rr> pr« jeciinj; and connecting by a wall. This 
w.i^ .1 *•»?: «»t Cf)UiriT, i-vidtMi'.lv, ujvMi which lo stand the tew 
liMiiM ii'.ti « llrc:>. I hev had abs(»lutely no other furniture. Th<r 
riu- pl.ue IS a b.i"»in-sha|K*d shallow hole in the floor, carefully 
ccrnt'iiu-il. Behind is alwavs built a low wall before a small 
.iii-hoie, the only one, by the way, in the esiufa, which is j^en- 
ir.i.i\ undiT ground. The smoke went out as it cho^^e or 
s'..t\(ii. The esiuta walls are black with smoke, and the |K*ople 
imi-t ii.ivr bven a lovely tan shade. One tire-place wan found 
\\ /.i. .1 \N lilow and mud screen. This esiufa was the Clill-dweller's 
Ti'K t;»::«»n-rtMnn. iH'd-room, kitchen and chapel. Often an under- 
^roiimi tviHsaj^e only leads to it from the outer wall. Among 
x\iv LiJii-dvvfiiers everv house was a cas'.le. Everv Kroup of 
il:il h'lii^cs is built with reierence lo water, which i** a first con- 
s'.iiti .i!:on in that counlrv, where there is so little and thai mostly 
.t'.k I.:. Some of ihe springs they discovered are now, of course, 
ilr\, iMi! others sitiil trickle out charily at the clifl's base or 
s! A.v «m;/o into a little basin-shapt*d hollow ot the rock. 

( >:i tiling niorr alxmt the general style of the houses and the 
jM' « 'n ,,» .uiUijuitv. Much can be learned of this ancient people 
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from their mummies and relics, their pottery, their textile and 
other arts. The general style ot the houses furnishes proofs of 
their antiquity, but the small, dark rooms which surround the 
tstut'as are poorly understood. They were undoubtedly nothing 
but siorc-rooms, and the T-shaped low doors, which are at once 
noticed in the clifl' houses, were so built to admit of the burdens 
which were strapped upon the back and shoulders, and so borne 
up or dov%'n the canon's side. The Clifl-dwellers were agricul- 
turists and lived by cultivating the fertile mesas above them, and 
used their houses only as ciormitorifs. They i)uili great reser- 
voirs for irrigation, which endure to this day. 
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FOLKLORE OF HAWAII/ 

All (olklorc is interesting. Few countries are richer in legends 
and interesting tolklore than Hawaii, atul yet the mvths and pre- 
historic stories ol hardlv anv other counlrv are so little known 
to the public as are llio.se ol this piclurexjue group of islands. 
Indeed, were it not tor the lair King K ilakaua the popular 
ignorance ol this subject would be even denser than it is. A 
true Hawaiian at heart, his majesty was well acquainted with 
the ancient legends ol his count rv, and it was under his sanction 
and bearing his name as author that a book concerning the 
legends and myths ol Hawaii was published in English a lew 
years ago. 

Like all legends, those of H.iwaii are b.ised more or less on 
miracles and treat ol |>er>onagi*i who are as a rule heroic and 
su(H'r-human. Like mu>l legends, loo, tliev are lorciMe and 
graphic, and are in their way quite as interesting as the **Iiiad'* 
and **Odyssey," the legendary tales <>l Irflaiul .\\h\ theolds.igas 
ol the Norsemen. Readers, savs The JVen' I'ori- Herald^ how- 
ever, can judge lor lhem>elves. Here, in as c<»nciM* language 
as possible, are set lorth a lew ol the most typical legends of 
old Haw.iii 

KKLK.\, TIIK Sl'KI- KlhKR OK MAfl. 

Kt'lea was the iHMUtilul but capricious >ister ol K.iv\ao, king 
of .Niaui. Pelted and wavward, ^he scorned all >uil«»rs lor her 
hand, prelerring the music «)l the waves l%> any lover's whisjK-r. 
Indeed, she so loved the water that she soon Inrcame kn<iwn as 
the most daring surl swimmer in the kingdom. A battle 
with the waves was her lavoriie sj>ort, and when her brother 
spoke to her ol marriage she gaily answered that her ^url 
board was her husband and she would never embrace any 
other. Even as »he spoke, however, a wo«K*r was in search of 

*>««>mt> |H»ellr»t kifvud* rullisl 'rtim th« Uite King '• b ioIi.^'IKk^i/i TS^f% 
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hrr. There lived then at Oahu a chief named Ix>-Lale, whose 
brniher, Piliwale, was sovereign of the isthmd. An amia- 
ble, handnome prince, LoLale had reached the aye of 35 wilh- 
<uu marrying, and the reason was said to be Ix'cause a lovely 
priiufMN whom he was about to marry had come to her death 
!*orni* vear.H before bv drowninjj. Pihwale, havinjf no son, was 
tia'urally an\u»UH that his brother should marrv so ihat the royal 
line ini^ht Ih* |H?rfH»luated, am! L«>-Lale tinallv yielded to liis 
import unttier* and consented that ambassadors ot hiyh rank 
siioiiM be >ent to the nei;;h boring; islands in search ot a suitable 

\N llr. 

( )t ihf-ie ambas>adors the ablest and boldest was Lo-L:ile*s 
cou'^in, Kalamakua. lie acted as leader, and bel«)re his depar- 
ture he plr«lyrii himself to briny home to i^>-L'tle a youny and 
btau'itul bride, and further vowed that he would marrv her 
hiriisi'lt If Ln-Lilf wan not satisfied with her or it she was not 
sa'i^tit.i with Lo-Lde. So all went well until the canoe ot the 
(J.tiiu.in atnl^.issadors reached Ilamakua(>oko. There, an luck 
Wi)ir..i have it, they saw Kelea and her attendants swimminy 
am my the breakers. Then up rose Kalamakua and courteously 
united the l»vely maiden to take a seat in the can«)e, otVeriny to 
rule :!je surl* with it to the IxMch — an excitiny sport, reipiinny 
yreat >kill. Kelea accepted the invitation and the canoe was 
ii»iu klv beached. Uryed bv the applause of those <in shore 
K li.im tkua propo>ed to repeat the performance and Kelea 
\\:lhnylv retained her seat. Ayain the dariny teat was per- 
tonneii, Aiu\ not till then di<i Kalamakua learn that his companion 
was the sister ot the kiny of Maui. With increased respect he 
inviieil her to ride with him over the breakers once more, and 
she consented. Forth rode the canoe, but before it reached the 
breakers a sipi i!l struck it and drove it out upon the broad 
'K can. Then Kelea would have leaped into the sea had not 
Kalamakua restrained her and coaxed her into coweriny down 
besi'ie him at the bottom of the boat. How lovely she was he 
then >a\v, and he vowed to win her lor his cousin iLo-Lale. But 
meanwhile the can<K* was beiny swetit tar out to sea, and so 
yreat was the storm that death seemed at hand every moment. 
|)a\N passed thus and still no siyht ot land. Kalamakua had 
In tliiH lime asked Kelea to become I-#o-Lale*s bride and her 
.inn w er was that she could not act without her brother's approval. 
.\* i.ist land was siyhted and it chanced to be Kaoio i\>int, on 
the wes'ern side ot Oahu. Kalamakua at once sent word to 
ho-L.»it*, and the next day Kelea and Ix>-Lale met face to face. 
L >-L.ile was deliyhted with the maiden, and when she finally 
cnn-rntiMJ to iH'Come his wife without waiting to hear from her 
bri»iher |je was so overjoyed that he oflered to divide his estates 
With 1\ ilamakua as an evidence of yratitude. 

> > :he years passed, and none seemed happier than Lo-Lale 
and K«-lca. Hut Kelea was not happy, even thouyh she had 
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ihrcf lovclv chililrrn. She lonj^cd tor ihf sim, ami ihe place 
which seemed to please her above all others was Kwa, where 
Kalarnakiia made hi*< seaside home. He and she met often and 
sailed tojrctluT <A'er the an^rv surf, and then only diil Kriea 
seem to be really h.ippy. Finally she told Lo-Lalethat married 
lite was irksome to her and that she mlended to return to her 
brother's eourl. Though this blow broke his heart, as he sus- 
pected that she had j;iven her heart to Kalamakua, he consi-nirtl 
to a divorce and b.ule her tare well. On lier wav to her br«)ther's 
court Kelea t<»ucheil al Ewa, and straight w.iv, ovfrinmr by 
her p.is'iion tor the sea, plu!»;;ed into the surt. Therr wrre 
manv oilu-r liaihers, but she exiflifd them all and was so I<»ih1Iv 
cheered that the sliouts rearhi'd Kalamakua, and he went dnwfi 
unci greeted her an<i learned ttoni her that she hatl Ifll I«<».La!e 
torever and was on h»'r way to her broihfr'> i«»urt. Tr rn >aid 
Kalamakua: *'\Vhen I went in st-an h ot .1 wile tor Lo- j^.ilr 1 
pn»misfil th it it hf objfiifil lo the womafi I brou;^ht or s|k. t(» 
him I would lakif her tnysrlt. \*ou havf «)bifeied it> him Is 
Kalamakua brtter t(» your liking :" "I will rem.iin at Kw.i," w.is 
Kelt'.i's answrr. 

>o Kelea l>eiame thr wil«* ot K.tlamaku.iy and soon atu-rward 
Lo-Lalt* sent her a pn^^efil o! iruil and .1 nK'*sa;^e o( prai e and 
tor^ivi'fu'ss. lie ami >he nfv«'r met a;^ain. In eariii;^ lor the 
wellarr ot his pfr>ple Lo-Lalr spt-nt the remainder t»t his il.ivs, 
while K«*lt'a and K.d.im.ikua lived happilv to;^«-:ht'r and with 
iheir daii;;''i*iM', L iirl'ihi*|o«% who inhrri'rd all hrr m'»:hei*s la- 
m.»U'* Ml-. I ]■ \ . 



A laRlKI) RACK IN ^.'IIILI. 

In the n«»ithern portion ol Chili, ne.ir llir i\ujru i«ms!. .'h* 
the remains ol a raee atlvance«l in th<* si ale ol i ]vi!i7.i!i«in. 
Ru<le .ii^riruhural implements ?*how thrm to Ij ive h.ui hwA 
h.d^itatiof)s. One wh«»le villas:** h.is Iven untMrthfil, sii«>'A iii;^ 
the ^tru* tun* mI mud and Niinu* ln.U'»i'». In *.\\v ^raxr^ aw 
toufiii muiiunits in .ill st.itcN ni |tM'srrv.i!:i ti. In !h:s iiii *!i«fd nt 
bufi.d and in their rude .ittesiip!'* .it .11!. mi t':;i' sinliMi-i- \%nrk 
in i l.iv .in»i ri;^ures \\>i!k<'ii in rri- :r l.iSr u ^, 'ln-v n-^- mi''.' the 
,ifii Jrn! I\;^\ ;e.i.in^. Iiiiitrd, suriir «it :ht' I dv I. <. • t.".i .ur i-\- 
a^tiN IiKf the \M»\in ;;im).!s T.iuijti :fi 'hi- \.t:i'\ •-• ' »• \!i-. 

Tije iniiinMre- ate \\ I .i;»;'«i: :n l.ir i \ -fi^'ur v ti * !■ ' ' s In in. my 
iri«>t.iiu t-s *.fif >kin^ ••! annu t^N iti\rr ir.t- ..i"*' .t\'r *\ i •':.. 
Se.i">kiriN .ire s'imt-iinie"» u^ed; .iL'.iin, thf *k:i .i:i»i v.u-.naji- »»l 
a k:rul I'l pt'iii .111. 

Wfi'iii w.tN Ni.ir<f v\!*h thf"*" |'e«ipli\ \e! *\,\^ Uu * t- meii 'ti 

m.ike tl.f'iii 'he lU'Me .n.i-.e. -.n .'^ rn.irr.'.-ul.i".' ••!. Th. \ -n .ile 

bow- .i**«; IT I ■ »'A '«, ii«»:i nim.it«», '"•.viui'.i***, i»«i.r«» .ifwi p u il «•• **\ 

w«" li. 1 :.«■ ;'.n:t:!«"^ weft* j'l'en ^l Tiiree *li rl tii !•*» e- 'en- 

ou^iV -;'i:i eii :«i:4fllit? . //. /. .Nf/////;, 
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PUEBLOS AT CAS A GRANDE. 

By Y. II. Addw. 

All the hilly rr(;ion parallel with the Rio Bravo (otherwine 
the Kio Grancle) stretching weat of El Paao containk very many 
ruin9. AI)out lOO miles south ot the border and 160 miles 
northwest o( the City ot Chihuahua lie l^s Casas Grande, the 
f^reat hou5fs that give their name to the present settlement, the 
river and the valley. Within half a mile of the modern town 
of al)out 4000 souls are the ancient ruins. The river bottom is 
here about two miles wideband it is bounded by a plateau some 
twt*ntv-fi%'e It-et higher, on which sterile bench in part and partly 
on the fertile bottomland are found the ruins. Various of the 
early writers profess to describe these ruins, regarded as a 
tiirrving p<iint of the Aztecs on their pilgrimage southward, hut 
thcjte oesiTii'tions are highly inexact. Even Clavigero, often 
accepted as authentic, has with characteristic racial adaptability, 
written his account from hearsay evidence. He, however, had a 
reasonable excuse tor his lack ol enterprise in view ot the Apache 
depreciations 1 aging in his time, while no such serious obstacle 
justitied the slipshod methods of even that clever antiquarian 
Don Altredo Chavero and compeers, who, taking second*hand 
evidence, have perpetuated in the costly volumes of **Mexico a* 
Traves de I.^s Siglos** descriptions which I, by personal ex- 
ploration, measurements, etc., have totuid to be diametricdly 
opjMJsed to the truth. 

The length ot the ruin is 1200 yards, its breadth 600 yards — 
this, ol course, meaning the group of ruins. The main edifice, 
rectangular in outline, covered a space 800 feet from north to 
south by 2SO feet east and west, being orientated to the cardinal 
points of the compass. The ground plan can not be traced 
through the heaps of debris, but it is almost sure to have been 
ran;^i's of cell-like rooms, connected by, or opening upon, cor- 
ridors or ante-room?*, the latter being Very common in ancient 
Mrx'iian ruins, iinil even in modern Mexican homes, the con- 
(|ii(Tin^ race h iving adopted this feature of aboriginal archi- 
tiHtiin*. 

TiH* walls arc* built of adobe, different, however, in proportions 
from ihf Mun-ciried bricks ot Southern Mexico, than which they 
an* aSout three limes thicker. The walls have a basal thick- 
ness of five feet, and they used to be 6ve to fifty feet high, which 
wouifl ^eem to predicate an arrangement of six to eight stories, 
ins!iM(i ol the three commonly attributed to this roin. They 
were .in.iently stuccoed or plastered, both within and wiihou 
though f)l this coating no trace|remain8 in these days, any mor 
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than of the beams of the ceilings, their socket holes or the 
wooden stairs or ladders which must have been used, since 
there is no trace of stone or earthen stairways. This, however, 
is not remarkable, as wood is at a premium in Northern Mexico, 
especially ready-cut wood. 

It has been stated that "the doorways have the tapering form 
noticed in the ancient structures of Central America and Yu- 
catan, and over them are circular openings." Certainly all the 
doorways noted by me are square-topped, as may be seen in 
the cuts from recent photographs. The circular openings still 
exist, but appear to have no special relation to the doorways. 
Narrow rectangular openings, which might be either loopholes 
or windows, are found here also. The massing of the debris, as 
to the relative position and bulk, pretty clearly indicates that 
the original plan of the structure was similar to that of various 
New Mexican pueblos — an immense central body, reaching to 
six or eight stories high, surrounded by concentric series of 
lower houses, each successively decreasing the number of 
stories, the whole pierced by several courtyards. Some 450 or 
470 feel from the main buildings are the relics of a smaller con- 
struction, evidently four rows of chambers built about a square 
court. In general design, rather in ground plan, this ruin is 
wonderfully like that of La Quemada, in the State of Zacatecas, 
but the materials employed, the finish and other details, are rad- 
ically different. 

On the highest part of this mass ot remains, marking, it is 
supposed, the site of the ancient place of worship, was found 
some years since a block of meteoric iron, around which still 
clung enwrapping bits of a curious fabric or textile of undoubt- 
edly prehistoric origin. This, it is believed by archaeologists, 
was an object of veneration and worship, like that other aerolite 
of sacred treatment, the famous "black stone," set in the outer 
wall of the '*kaaba" or "cube," which is ihe sanctum sanctorum 
of holy Mecca. Through the valley of Casas Grandes and that 
of Janos, a region 20 leagues long by 70 wide, are many mounds 
or cairns, of which the few that have been opened have yielded 
forth pottery, metates — stones for grinding corn, stone axes and 
other implements and utensils. I never succeeded in getting an 
unbroken specimen. 

The tepalcates — fragments of potsherds — show a skill far 
superior to that of the local modern pottery, a fine texture, and 
a very pleasing arrangement in geometrical designs, of black, 
red, maroon or brown, on a ground of white, creamy or reddish. 

Very early travelers reported the existence of an aqueduct, 
or canal, which formerly brought water from a spring to the 
town. Possibly it was this which gave rise to a belief the 
natives have that these ruins are connected by a subterranean 
passage with a saltpeter cave near San Buenaventura, twenty 
miles to the southward. 
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Correspondence. 



HROWN III MATITE CHLTS AND WKDCiKS. 

I li.ivr various iKifuicHcript nlijcctp, and two im;i;^fM, a tine 
<li>pl.iv o! nxiund iioih, currency, ijamblinjj impk*monls, two 
ol wir.ch arc wr<)u^hl out o\ hi-matite, ihc rrmaindtT <>t stone, 
one lopi^r hracflci ilrom ihe Bolandcr mound, vide descrip- 
tion ni n<)Kiniiir. Reclior enclosure). I recently securetl a 
hiiiKi:i!f •\rlt" >rvcral inches in length, which ap|H*ar» lt> have 
hi en bffkefi bv an oblique traciure. It is hi^hlv poli^hed. 
Thi> In the lii^t wed^e-like implement I have yel seen of this 
mei.il, exvepi a minute ^^ou^e tr«»m Missouri. I will send you 
a lirawin;; ol ii sometime in the future. Found on the Dodds 
lota'.i'.v. S. II. BiNKl,KV. 

Aiexandersviile, Ohio. 



— o — 



SKI LLS A.NI) POTTERY FROM CAIIOKIA. 

I send you by express lo-day, a l>ox ol specimens of relics 
and >kulls. The skulls are from small mounds on the blutTs. 
They are probably nol old .Mound-builders, are more likely 
Iiiiiian, that is, late Indian. They are quite common here. I 
M-mi ihe>e to you because ihev jj*^'*^ ^he type in form. They 
are numerous in iiuite small mounds, or as intrusive burials in 
the larger mounds. The skulls which we fmd at the base o\ 
the lar^e mounds are diflerent. The skulls found with the 
pottery here are broader and shorter. We seem to have at least 
three types ot skulls. 

I'iie f>ottery was taken from diflerent mounds, some from 
small mounds on the bottom lands of the Mississippi. Some of 
the |M>ttery seems to be of older date. One small vessel was 
probably very old. The bones found with it were so much 
(ieca\e(i as to be only recof^nized by the fragments. There 
wire no Other relics where this pottery was found. 

The pictograph known as the Piasa Bird is celebrated on 
account ot a legend which was written about it, and said to 
have )>een taken from Indians of the locality. Marquette de- 
:*cribes the picture minutely. It was a sort of dragon, and the 
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picture was on the rocks in the bluff at Alton until a few years 
ago. Many people still remember it and some have sketches and 
paintings of it. It was remarkable for being well-executed, and 
Marquette remarks of it, that "it was so well painted that few 
painters in France could excell the execution of it," Nearly all 
the other pictures given are still on the rocks as described. 
Alton, 1885. William McAdams. 

We have given the extracts from these old letters for the 
purpose of showing that there were three races buried in the 
mounds in Illinois, as follows: The later Indians, all of whom 
had angular, boat-shaped skulls; the Mounds builders, so-called, 
who had long skulls, but less angular, and an earlier race, which 
had broad skulls. The same distinction between the skulls has 
been recognized by the editor in the vicinity of Quincy, Illinois. 
There the broad-skulls were lowest down in the mounds and 
>yere evidently very old. The long-skulls were generally in 
the center of the mounds. The angular and boat-shaped skulls 
near the top of the mound. 

The inquiry here arises whether the pottery-makers in the 
neighborhood of the Cahokia mound were the long-skulls or the 
broad-skulls. They seem to have been older than the boat- 
shaped skulls, and may have been even older than the long- 
skulls. A common supposition is that the broad-skulls were 
from the South and were pyramid-builders. 

The pottery found near Cahokia has been associated with 
or compared to the pottery found in Missouri, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Some of this pottery is very highly glazed and has 
a red color. Other specimens are coarser grained, darker 
color, have no glaze upon them, but are in the shape of animals 
and birds. Shall we say that there were two or three races of 
pottery-makers? In the neighborhood of Quincy there is very 
little pottery to be found, and that only in the upper burials. 
There is a great need of a closer study of these relics and skulls 
found in the mounds. It is useless to draw conclusions until there 
has been more careful study and thorough exploration. 

The inscriptions on the rocks may have been placed there by 
any or all of these races. It is impossible to tell by which one. 
Schoolcraft has described animals which resemble this one called 
Piasa, as common among the Indians of the North, yet, accord- 
ing to W. H. Holmes, animals similar to this have been found 
inscribed upon the pottery. This subject also needs to be fur- 
ther studied. — Ed. 
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A SCULrXUREI) BOULDER. 

Eiii i>r American Antiquarian: 

There is now in the cabinet of lieloit College a stone which I 
sent to the college thirty-five years ago. It is a boulder about 
eighteen inches in diameter, in the lace of which had been cut a 
cup within a deep saucer. The cup is quite thin and perfect, 
and supported by quite a slender stem. The space Ixrtween the 
outside of the cup and the inside of the saucer is s<> small and 
the work so |XTfect as to indicate very excellent and possibly 
difficult workmanship. It was plowed up in front of our old 
home, and was several feet down in the drift, with gravel and 
hard(>an. where it must have rested for a long fieriod, for the 
surface above was originally covered with oaks — very large ones. 
There i*» n*>w no mark on the stone indicating from where it 
came. I rolled it out, and. as stated, sent it to Ikloit College. 
I have read ct»nsiiierable concerning our prehistoric races, but 
have found nothing descriptive of this kind of work. 

Ji I us C. HikJ.K. 
St Louis, Mo., September, i8<^j. 



This tiescriptiim of this boulder, with the mortar cut out of 
It-- iiard substance, and finished with a channel outside, called a 
>aiu er, is interesim^. Hut the fact which is now stated or made 
known tor the first time, that this boulder was found .several feet 
linwn in th»* dnlt. is very astonishing. Mr. Hirge. the writer, was 
at thr tinie a resident of Whitewater, Wis., but now lives in St. 
Louis, Mo. — Iu». 

o 

ANCIENT GRAVIX 

/: /;/ f AfNcrwan An/i*/t4tirian: 

\ ou give a plate in your book of the forts on Big Harpeth. 
Th;s I am quite familiar with, as I have been there several times; 
a! ' ihf place described on jxige 2l6. I was there for nearly a 
W' ek I cncl*»se a rough draft of it as it now is. The burial 
m. ►.:!). I lias been only |)artly explored. I found in one grave 
.iImhi: smc hundred |)earls. |>erforated for beads. There is noth- 
ni.; -lid in the b<K)k alK>ut the rude graves. They are on the 
5.!« <»i the hills. The graves are like the ones on the lower 
lin!"*, except there are from eight or ten to twenty li>ads o! 
>! lie p:'.ed on top. Many of them are laid up quite regular, so 
a- i» form a roof. There arc generally from three to six graves 
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under each pile. I know of several that have not been disturbed^ 
In some cases they are laid at the edge of a ledge, so the hill 
forms its bottom and one side, while a thin, flat stone, set edge- 
wise, forms the other side, and another flat stone laid on top 
and at the ends completes the cist with the addition of the stones 
piled on top. In many of the cists I found a bone from a bu&lo's 
foot. It was always the same bone. What does it mean? 
Was it a fetish or charm, or why did they always select the 
same bone? I noticed that the skulls were not all "short-heads." 
On Dr. Sawyer's place we found one grave in ^ich were three 
"long-heads." The pottery was just the same as the others. 
The longest grave was nearly 17 feet long by 15 inches wide; 
the smallest $j4 feet by 17 inches. They were all angles or 
points of the compass. Even each group were not all the same. 
How could they get two or three full-grown skeletons in a cist 
15x30x12 inches? They seemed to lay in regular order, but 
sometimes we found one of the skeletons that seemed to have 
been put in the grave after the others. They were in a bundle 
and laid crosswise of the grave. 

I have not seen any description of flint fish-hooks having been 
found in the United States. There have been at least three to 
my certain knowledge. Another flint relic has interested me. 
It is a broken dagger, chipped to an edge on either side, but the 
flakes through the central axis make a groove on either side, 
leaving the smooth part as ridges in the relic. 

W. H. Montgomery. 
Mapleton, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
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Editorial. 



WILLIAM COPLKY WINSLONW 

ll(»\«)K Mil K >KCKKTAKV «»F Till. H.VIT K\li.c»k.\ric»N FINP. 

The Kcv. Dr. William Copley Winslow, born in Boston, Jan- 
uary 13, 1840, was the second son of the late Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow. 1). 1)., successor to Dr. Lyman Ik'ccher as the pastor 
of the "Bowdoin Street Church" in that city. He graduated at 
the Latin school, and, as his father had become |>;ist()r of the 
rrtsbvterian church in Geneva. N. Y., he entered Hamilton 
Collr^e. Clintt»n, N. Y., graduating in iS62,at the semi -centenary 
of that institution. While in college he aided Joseph Cook and 
W. G. Sumner, then students at Yale, in founding the Universiiy 
(Quarterly Rnirw; he was also one of the two associate editors 
of the Uiimiltonian, In 1862-63 he was on the staff of the New 
York World, and later was the managing editor of the Christian 
Ismts. In i8<)5, after graduating from the General Theological 
Seminary. New York City, he passed four months in Italy, de- 
voting much time to the study of Roman archxology, u[>on 
which he subsequently lectured in various cities of the United 
States. 

From 1S67 to 1870, Mr. Winslow was rector of St. George's 
church. I-ee, Mass. In November, 1870. Mr. Winslow removed 
to Boston. For four years he acted as chaplain for St. Luke's 
llonic. Since it> organization, in 1881, he has been executive 
secretary ot the Free Church Association, he was for ten years 
prelate of St. Ikrnard Commandery ot Knights Templars ; he 
has served as historiographer of the Webster Historical Society; 
a>> a member of the executive committee of the Institute of Civics, 
and on various committees in the Bostonian Societ}', the New 
Kn^land Hi>toric-Genealogical Societ>', and other associations, 
as well as in the diocesan convention. Dr. Winslow is a mem* 
l>er of many societies, among them the New York Churchman's 
association, the Ik>ston Society for the Promotion of Good Citi* 
/cnship. of which he was a director, the American Statistical 
a^Noclatlon. the American Historical and the American Economic 
societies, and the Archxological Institute of America. At the 
fiftieth anniversary of the American Oriental society, held in 
tlic Smithsonian Institution, April 21-23, l^*» I^i"* Winslow 
was ap{>ointed on the committee to obtain records of the oriental 
antii{uitics sent to this country; an abstract of his paper on 

•t I. > fiM ! li>)*i; h sketch publiihcd ID BUiia^ Febnury. \%y. 
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"Beni Hasan" appears in the proceedings of the society issued 
in November, 1892. A member of the council in the department 
of history and in that of philology of the Chicago Exposition, 
he is to read a paper before the Chicago congress in the section 
devoted to Africa, and also a paper before the woman's auxiliary 
congress. 

Mr, Winslow's most important affiliations abroad are with the 
Egyptological bodies, as well as the Royal Archaeological society 
of Great Britain (of which the late George Bancroft and Mr. 
Winslow have been the only Americans elected to honorary fel- 
lowship), the society of Antiquaries (Edinburgh), the Victoria 
Institute, of which he is honorary correspondent, and the congress 
of Orientalists. In Canada, Dr. Winslow is honorary corres- 
pondent of the Natural History society of Montreal, the most 
distinguished of the learned bodies in the Dominion. In this 
connection we may say that Dr. Winslow received, in 1886, LL.D. 
from St, Andrew's, the senior university of Scotland ; and in 
1887 the university of King's College conferred upon him the 
degree of D. C. L. He has also received D. D. from Amherst, 
L. H. D. from Columbia (centennial). Ph. D. from Hamilton, 
S. T. D. from Griswold (Iowa), and Sc. D. from St John's Col- 
lege, Annapolis, at its centenary, "in recognition of the learning 
and ability with which he had conducted various scientific inves- 
tigations." 

In 1880, Dr. Winslow devoted four months to personal study 
and exploration of the monuments and sites of Egypt. He re- 
turned home deeply impressed with the importance of immediate 
and thorough exploration in that land. He had seen the obelisk 
destined for Central Park taken down in Alexandria ; and he 
wrote to Sir Erasmus Wilson, who had previously removed its 
mate to the banks, of the Thames. Miss Edwards informed him 
of the new society, the Egypt Exploration Fund, and its needs 
and purposes. In 1883 he became its honorary treasurer for the 
United States, and in 1885 its vice president for the same. In 
1889 to these offices was added that of honorary secretary for 
the United States, the same that Miss Amelia B. Edwards held, 
and Prof. R. Stuart Poole, D. C. D., LL. D., now holds, for 
England. As reported in The Academy, Miss Edwarks stated at 
a general meeting of the society in London, that "with the one 
single exception of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, Dr. Winslow 
had done more than any one, not merely for the work of the 
society, but for the cause of biblical research and the spread of 
biblical knowledge in connection with Egyptology throughout 
the civilized world." Prof. Poole spoke in the same strain as his 
learned colleague. 

The memorable visit of Miss Edwards to America in 1889-90 
had its origin with Dn Winslow, who says in his recent sketch, 
entitled "The Queen of Egyptology," "No single achievement in 
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my life is more gratifying to me than my successful effort to in- 
duce my friend to visit the United States. The invitation was a 
fitting tn'ani'coureur to the welcome and success that evcr>'where 
were hers. Having written over two hundred notes to represen- 
tative men and women in every department of life and work, I 
put out a leaflet upon her capacities to lecture and her topics, to 
which I appended the invitation signed by Whittier, I^well, 
Holmes, Curtis, Warner, Aldrich, Parkman, Storrs," etc., etc., etc. 
Correspondence with our universities and institutes for lectures 
soon obtained an incomparable list of appointments for the accom- 
plished woman to fill, to the delight and instruction of her intel- 
ligent audiences. The splendid gif\s to the Museum of Fine 
Arts from the Eg>'pt Exploration Fund should t)e seen by every 
visitor to the institutions of Boston. Through Dr. Winslow 
they were secured for the United States. 

While Dr. Winslow does not profess to be, technically speak- 
ing, a sfxxialist on Egyptology, he is a popular Egyptologist. 
We might assimilate the words of Miss Edwards, who said of 
herself. ''My energies are diverted into the practical grooves of 
Egyptology, i. e., exploration, and the acquisition and analysis 
of all that is learned, discovered and translated.'* We can only 
remark that what the (>ortfolio of the treasury is to the govern- 
ment in Washington, Dr. Winslow's part and place in the Fund 
folios is to that of the Navilles, the Griffiths and the Newlxrrrys, 
who dig and delve, translate and sketch, in the land of the Nile. 
His triple office represents, as vice president, honor; as secretary 
literary and other work, and as treasurer, the raising of money 
to explore and to publish the results. 

Among Dr. Winslow's more important Egyptological writings 
are: "What says Eg>T)t of Israel?" "The Store City of Pithom," 
"Explorations at Zoan,** "A Greek City in Egypt." "The Identi- 
fication of Avaris.'* "The Ritual of the Dead," and "The Tombs 
at Beni Hasan." His translations of the Statue of Rameses II. 
and of the Column from Ahnas (the Pi-Bescth of Scripture), have 
Ik:i n published. It is to be hoped that his life may be spared to 
contribute much to the spread of the popular interest in Egypt- 
ology and all the kindred branches of archaeology. 

The following from the columns of The Churchman of New 
York will illustrate Mr. Winslow's popular and easy style: 

It has been said of the scenes delineated in the rock-cut tombs 
ot Beni Hasan, situated on the east hank o\ the Nile, about 170 
miles south of Cairo, that **each wall-painting is an illustrated 
page from the history of social science between four and five 
thousand years ago.*' This is essentially true, as very many of 
the tableaux represent, usually with explanatory inscriptions, the 
1 raftsmen or artisans, such as the glass-blower, the potter, the 
cirvcr, the jeweler, the painter, the dyer, the weaver, the cabi- 
net-maker, the mason and the shoe-maker, plying tl eir trade 
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and surrounded by the appliances of their work. The foreign- 
ers, too, bear their distinctive racial characteristics; station and 
rank are clearly defined; sports and games are in progress; 
vivid drawings of the domestic animals and wild beasts of the 
chase are accompanied by texts of nomenclature; indeed, the 
birds, fishes, fruits, flowers, plants and trees of the Nile Valley 
all seem to have been depicted on the mural canvas; so that 
men in their social and daily surroundings of 2500 B. C. — how 
they looked and lived, worked and played, went to the house 
of mourning or of feasting — are placed on exhibition, as it were, 
for the nineteenth century archaeologist aad tourist to scan and 
historically appreciate. 

Unfortunately, these precious memorials of the period con- 
temporaneous with the earliest Hebrew patriarchs are being 
defaced by the hand of tiie iconoclastic Arab and the tourist 
seeker for "antiques," and large flakes of painted plaster are 
constantly falling Irom the already broken walls and mutilated 
tableaux. The Egypt Exploration Fund, in recognition of its 
duty to make full and accurate transcripts of these records and 
scenes, assigned this task to a special department of its work 
called '-'The Archaeological Survey of Egypt," and the first 
volume of the results therefrom is now passing through the 
press. Of the thirty-nine tombs, whose apertures range alons^ 
the high clifl looking down upon the Nile, twelve are inscribecf; 
and of the twelve, eight are painted. There are 12,000 feet of 
colored decorations. The period represented is that of the 
eleventh and twelfth dynasties, and the personages for whom 
the inscriptions were made were the nomarchs (rulers of the 
nome) or petty princes who owned allegiance to the reigning 
pharaoh and yet were absolute in their local government. They 
held a miniature court, with retinues, soldiery, scribes, priests 
and men of letters. In these tableax appear facial characteris- 
tics, affording a valuable ethnographic study, with biographical 
material that is not only genealogically interesting, but casts 
light upon the particulars of local government and rights in an- 
cient Effvpt. 

Mr. Winslow, from his official position on the Fund and on the 
archaeological and philological committees of the Columbian Ex- 
position, will be able to have some of the sketches, photographs, 
etc., of the tableaux at Beni Hasan on exhibition at Chicago. 
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Arch.T-ological Exhibits at the Fair. 



JAMKS DEANS AND HIS COMTANY OF INpiANS. 

( >ur corrcs[>ondent. James Deans, is a massive Scotchman, as 
ni^^cd as his native climate, 65 years of age. with iron gray hair 
apti bcarii. P'orty years ago he was sent by the Hudson Hay 
company to Fort Victoria, on the south end of Vancouver Island 
— the most remote of all its trading posts. He made the journey 
by ship around the cape, and ever since has been studying the 
natives. In all these years he has never been east of the Rockies, 
but is widely known as a geologist, ethnologist, archxologist 
ami magazine writer. A year ago Dr. Boas went all the way 
from Washmgton, D. C, to Fort Rupert, Vancouver Island, to 
ask Mr. Dean to prepare an exhibit for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. 

In March, 1S92, Mr. Deans set fifty Indians at work repro- 
ducing the ancient dwellings of their people. These dwellings 
have practically been out of existence since the beginning of 
the century, but one was found at Skideghat, Queen Charlotte's 
Island. It was taken down and is now at the World's Fair 
(grounds. It is made ot red and yellow cedar, and is 29x28 feet, 
with a totem i)ost, forty feet high, whieh is covered with hiero- 
^1\ phics clear to the top. This totem post bears the crests of 
the families which have occupied the house and stories of myth- 
ol«>^:v clear t>ack to the time "when chaos reigned and the god 
N'cKiNt I^iss. in the guise of a raven, brooded over impalpable 
darkness until, after eons of ages, he beat down the darkness into 
sC/!k] earth." as th*: totem post has it. Mr. Deans has transla- 
tions of these stories and crests, and is probably the only man in 
the world who can put them into English. 

The Indians with Mr. I3eans at the World's Fair are Quack- 
'.:h".s from Vancouver's Island. Mr. Deans says they are proba- 
h!y the result of an ancient mixture of the Japanese and the 
I.Nkinxis. and their appearance justifies the guess. Several 
trslui Mihdivisions of the Quachuhl nation are represented — Fort 
Kui'erts. Nimkishs, Koskmios and others. They are probably 
j.< <>) str«in^, all told, and are prosperous and semi-civilized, as 
III! .i:iN ::•». In the spring the women plant potatoes and the 
men Imnt Ar\t\ fi^h. Bearskins bring $1; tf> $17, and other big 
,;.ime in plenty. A summer's work in the salmon canneries 
i>r n^'N thrin 5^oo to J400 In the fall they gather berries and 
drv them ChriNtmas with them be;;ins as soon as the t>ernes 
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are dried and lasts till the first of February, when the hunting 
begins. They are Methodists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
None of them are Roman Catholics. They left the island one 
week ago and have been traveling ever since. 

It appears that in the old days a man named Kiew was the mint 
of the nation ; in other words, the man who made the money by 
consent of the tribe. It was in the form of thin copper squares 
with the letter T on them, like this : 




Now, these copper squares were also used for personal adorn- 
ment by dignitaries, and ranged in size from j^xi inch to 24x18 
inches, the first being worth two or three cents and the last $500 
— using the present American standard of value. ^ A curious 
thing in this connection is that the T on the copper means the 
cross, and is the same as the Greek letter Tau ; yet these people 
had no alphabet, but used hieroglyphics, Where did that letter 
T come from ? 

The Indians have begun the work of putting their village to- 
gether. It will be one ©f the steps in the "March of the Aborigine 
to Civilization, as Prof. Putnam calls his ethnological and archae- 
ological exhibition. Civilization is typified by the government 
school-house, which is at one end of the exhibit. Next comes 
an Esquimau village, and, in order, Crees from Manitoba, Penob- 
scots from Maine, Iroquois from New York, Quackuhls, Chip- 
pewas from Minnesota, Winnebagos from Wisconsin, Sioux, 
Blackfeet, Nex Perces and other tribes from the far west. Then 
come South American natives — Arrawacs and Savannah Indians 
from British Guinea and natives of Bolivia and other States. Next 
will be the ruins from Yucatan, representing an unknown people. 
In the buildings will be shown relics of all kinds of the myste- 
rious past. The idea is to give a glimpse of the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere as they were when Columbus discovered it. 



AKOH.fX>UX>ICAL NOTEa 



A YUCATAN EXHIBIT. 

One of the most Jnterestinf; displays that will be seen at the 
Ciiir will be that made within the "Ruined I'alacc of Mitia" by 
the Ocpartment of KthRolog>'. Prof, Kdward II. Thompson, 
who has been consul at Mcrida for ei(;ht years, has prepared 
papier nuche molds of the ancient sculptures found in the de> 
sertcd cities of Yucatan, and thirty cases uf these molds have 
already arrived at the park. They will be installed as soon as the 
building is completed. The ruins ofUxmal will be reproduced on an 
extensive scale, and among 
them will be a (ac -simile of 
the temple and figure of the 
god "Kukulkan," or the 
great feathered serpent. The 
body of the serpent is 
wrought in the stone-work 
all around the building, 
and this will be represented 
entire. The original mate- 
rials were principally mar- 
ble and coarser varieties of 
limestone, and the work 
shows that the ancient Yu- 
catecs possessed a great 
deal of skill in mechanical 
wurkmanship, though their 
industrial arts were poorly 
developed. One ofthe finest 
reproductions by Professor Thompson will will t>c that of an 
arched gate of the ancient palace of Labna. which was literally 
chopped out ofthe jungle. — Chicago Inter-Ottan. 




AkCH.+;<>LO('.ICAl. NOTKS. 
>i KvKv C)iM-r:i. ■<fTh<>tiiu)> 1. [iiM'iivr:Kt;i>. t'ndcr dale of 
',) . I >t. Wintlow ha» an imiHiTlanl piece of ncwii privately ft'>in 
. i)it.-ui:li Ihc (.Kfiili'iiolficr. While eiC3vaiiriir at |lir-cl-lta>Mri 

r ('[iti.iti('rs \i< the t>iiiil>» or lubletranraii chambcn in thai hif- 
!i(- foutui a i1ii;hi iif sirps tcadiiiK up to a Kr<^->t altar nf while 

• 1 Hhii h he ilKClifnt the lunenry cha|>rl i>f Thothiiies I. The 
r^.tutily pUccil l>e(oTC the ti>mb by Haiaiu. the rriiowiicit <|ucen 
- <Irrtl> anil f^itMUi et[>cditi«n to Tunl Mi«i Kilwanli lectured to 
iiKlicmev l>r. Navillc cimMdcr* an alur i>f this >i>ii as toinc- 
le III CKKiiccDon with funerary chapels. Douhtlesi she held bet 
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father, Thothmes I., in such reverence that this altar was placed conspicu- 
ously before the chapel. Her selfish treatment of her brothers is a matter 
of history. 

Egypt Exploration Fund.— The annual circular for 1893, issued March 
25th, contains full information as to the past and present work of the Society, 
its publications and how to obtain them, and other knowledge important for 
all our readers to possess. Dr. Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston, gladly 
sends these circulars on request, and the editor of this magazine, an honor- 
ary secretary for Illinois, is willing to furnish information respecting the 
work and needs of the Fund. 

ARCHiEOLOGiCAL REPORTS. — Beginning with 1893, the Egypt Exploration 
Fund is to yearly publish "Archaeological Reports" of archaeological intelli- 
fience fresh from Egypt — notes, notices of books, etc., etc. Report No. i 
may be expected in the summer. This periodical may be considered as an 
avant coureur of the elaborate volumes of the season, so that official intelli- 
gence of the "results" may promptly reach subscribers to the Fund and 
others who may take the Report. 

The American Numismatic and Archaelogical Society is, with one excep- 
tion, the oldest society of the kind in America. It was founded in 1857, 
met in a room of its own in 1859, was reorganized in 1864, incorporated in 
1865, and issued a journal from 1866 to 1870. This journal was published as 
a quarterly by the Boston Numismatic Society until 1890. It is now published 
by W. T. R. Marvin, of Boston, assisted by L. H. Lowe, of New York. Dr. 
Charles E. Anthon was corresponding secretary in 1867. This society's 
cabinet and library is large and valuable, and contains the following medals: 
Charles Edward Authon, Abraham Lmcoln, Daniel Parish, Washington, 
and the Centennial Anniversary of the Evacuation of New York, besides 
the membership medal. The proceedings from 1888 to 1892 have just been 
published. These contam a history of this society and list of papers read 
from the twenty-first to the forty-seventh meeting. One of these, namely, 
"Stone Idols of New Mexico," a paper by Hon. L. Bradford Prince, in 
April, 1888, should be published, as it would undoubtedly throw much light 
upon the archaeology and mythology of that region. We congratulate the 
officers of this society on the success which has attended their efforts. 

Prehistoric Houses. — The house architecture of America in prehistoric 
times is a subject which is difficult to describe. Fortunately, however, there 
will be an opportunity of studying the subject during the World's Fair. 
There will be an exhibition of the different modes of constructmg houses 
Several types of Indian habitations that have passed out of use will be re- 
produced under the direction of Miss Alice C. Fletcher, who is especially 
familiar with the Dakotas. The Mexican photographs and drawings of 
Indian houses will be furnished by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. She has discovered 
in a library in Florence some precious old manuscripts of the time of Cor- 
tez, which contain pictures of Mexican houses. Edward H. Thompson, 
United States consul to Merida, Yucatan, intends to bring to the Exposition 
a native Maya house, with complete furnishings, including a Maya family 
and a native potter, who will make his vessels during the Fair. Mr. Thomp- 
son has for many years made a study of the ancient architecture of that 
country, and for six years past has done hard work in the jungles and among 
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ihc niaikfttve niint. He hu recently finished molds ol the portal of Labna. 
There will be no specimens of the hooses of the Monnd-boilder^ but a 
model IS til t>e made of the famous Tumet group of earth-works in Ohio, 
where Pruf. Putnam has personally conducted explorattons for ten years. 
Many objects have been discovered there which show a more advanced 
%utc of art among these ancient people than it generally supposed. The 
Urge coUectitm, now in the Peabody Museum* taken from these earth-works 
Hill be »hown at the Exposition. About a year ago Mr. H. Jay Smith fitted 
out A larty. engaged ihe moat competent guides, and spent several months 
of hanlest work in the cliff villages. He not only thoroughly exploretl the 
rcf^itin ami hamlets, but made maps, measurements and pictures of them. 
He had an expert pho^igrapher with him who secured fine views of many 
places never seen before, a taxidermist who preserved animals to be found 
thcrcalK>uts, and an artist, A. J. Kournier, who made hundreds of sketches 
in oils, water-colors and ink. The results of this expedition are very valua* 
\Ae to science and will be shown at the World's Fair. The unique building 
which will hold the mummied bodies^ pottery and all relics found in the 
niiiis of the cliff-dwellings is now almost completed and represents the 
curious mounuin called '*Batlle Rock.** It is aoo feet long, high in front* 
but sloping irregularly to the ground. It is near to the facsimile ruins of 
the beautiful stone palace of prehistoric Yucatan which Mr. Thompson 
came to this country to erect, and near the Forestry Building, and will form 
one «»f the must attractive parts of the department of ardueology and eth* 
nology. 

Simian or Are-LiRR Man.— Prof. £. D. Cope, in the April number of the 
Xatmraiist, has an article on this subject. He says arclueology, apart from 
atiatomy, is a pcMtr guide in the field of human ancestry. The closer asK>- 
ciation «if man with the apes is based on various considerations. It is 
hiirhly probable that the homo is descended from some form of anthropo- 
TTKtrpha, either the eticene lemuridae or the simiad«. He refers to the man 
of Spy to prove that there dwelt in Europe, during paleolithic times, a race 
of mm which possessed a greater number of simioid chaiacteristics than any 
which had been discovered elsewhere. The important discovery in the 
crMtto of Spy of two skeletons, almost complete, served to unify knowledge 
t»f this race, which had previously rested on isolated fragments only. These 
skeletons proved what had been only surmised before, that the skeleton of 
Neanderthal, the lower |aw of Naulette and the crania of Cronstadt belong 
to line ami the same race. The siiman characters of these parts of the skel- 
ct«»ii arc well known. 

pAi.i.iii.iTHic Specimens.— Mr. Eraest Volk has been working in the 
I>el.iware Valley, making a collection illustrative of the earliest exist- 
ent c of man on the Atlantic side of the cootinenu He has explored the 
aiit lent argillite workshop discovered a few months ago, and has made a 
treu'.o^ical and arclucokigical study of the place to ascertain if it belongs to 
the »; ravel period or to that immediately following the deposition of the 
^ravrl and before the advent of the jasper-unng people. This workshop 
Mr. \V. H. Holmes refers to in his article in ^S&it Jomrmai^f Gt^hfOfV^ prove 
tliat \\\ the so-called paleolithics are rejects from modern Indian workshops. 
I he relics from this workshop will be on exhibition, and can be comparad 
to the arcillite relics which Dr. C. C Alibott has taken from the gravd-beds 
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iiisnec r^lic — iTir.^ m »*re ;s«*: '7 the '»f sii-d--ii:ldcr5 init die 'n«ffjTT« 
at the 3er.;:3:'-. kjr^--v, vt ".v;r.^ ^mco^ tie irtrHire roecnxena- If tixcv 
are all rzdit f-^^t r.'.«tr.* »^ i^^ nr, r^a.v,': irty -iiiey *hi:»ilii 31: c be ~» '<*^ 
sal*, i. "duel "vi*. .: v.*?7 i.'-^ ":.-<lf^ -m-zr. zr.tzsry isii ^dier rciics. an me at 

chd triey =1^7 P*'?-'^/ '-^ 'U..**^'! rritr,-i. T'-e ir::iJK.i:tf:ss3 'f tins i::im- 
rry aiui £:r'.'>t w .. ..-.0',';.%'e.'l./ ^t-^j thi»c rL-e ipe?::=:ieas ▼'th as 3iac2i 
interest aj ti:#!7 »*.,^ v.^r.r.Ur.ert *t^'- rr.ier»* fr.rti th* ciir-iTreiliiig^ 

Anc:£>t .Sva:>.'- Ma«' /.Ten. C ■•■••* Vi the ir.::i:cz.ceciear r tiie ^fi*- 
ccverv in. tte r:j.rjL\tf:r'» i-t Wv;r." .S-r. a . h.> rr'f. \ Ry.tiell riarr-js. ct a. 
ver%- ar.c:er*t p*l.r:.p»">rt? .v.;*.-. .r-r.p* '-/. Syrar, ^c-ipel tailed tie f-irctxiiiias, 
there co:r>t* ar.',rr.^r o: T.^ ':.vy,very '.:' a • rr.i'ar palmp-sesr z the same 
mocastcry by t » o j*/: v • ra v * ! * r *, w :. . ': r. rr.rrt* rcma ricah •> s^ip c Le^iears ihe 
cnrctor*:arL Tr-^vt Hyr-u^. '//a',^\\ ar* Tar.alati-.r-.? froc: the eld Greek azd 
arc the earliest rrjkr. iv.r.pn of •:-.<* ?os:,^. ^xur.t. 

R E M : NT» fc f"! '* F ''>/ ;/. K f:' „ f.f. \^f^»%\ C-. \r,r. dc la G aria, a direct de- 
scendant of the '.^>'/Ta'^/l 'livy/v^r^r O/^urr.Sia, is r.ow :- this Ciiantry and 
will be prefer;! at 'r.'; V/or^J * f a.r. ^ff:i p'jrtra;t appeirs :n the ScUntijic 
Awuri^an, Apnl 22, alv^ a ;/,'^?;r': of the ^tar.'Iard of Castile which Coimn- 
bus raised when hf: \^:A^A '*r. VVaflinif U'.ar.d.. M.jdels of the v^noas 
vessels in whioh ''>/l'*rriS .; ar.'^J )..x 'oyf.pariV saile^l.have also arrived. The 
threat naval '^li'pUy ;it N>w Vorlc wtil really intp»duce tiie adn::ral who rirst 
navigated Arneri'-ari waters. 'I he f/;iir.tin;fs and f/'jrtraits which have been 
discussed dunri;^ th*: U%t y^ar will \ti: v^u^ht for by the visitor at the 
World's Fair. St;Ji it w a /juciiliori whether we arc actually to be brought 
into contact with th«: jjr'ia* man by any of the reproductions. It seems 
more difficult to j^ct at hutonr antK|uilics which mill fairly represent the 
age and ^^e pronounced a«i (genuine than it is to get prehistoric antiquities 
which will remind wh of the aj^c which preceded the time of Columbus. 
The paint, the varnish, and the rnrKlern dress will hide in one case what we 
want to sec, whih: the rude stone relics and native costumes and dusky 
faces, in the other ^ase, will be very like the originals which w^ere here 
when the continent was discovered. The historic and the prehistoric will 
doubtless be compared, but wc imagine that the prehistoric display will be 
more satisfactory. 

o* 

HOOK KMVIKWS. 

Tht Journal of (ieolofni. Vol. 1, No. i, January-February. 1893. Chicago: 
The UnivcrKity fif Chicago, 112 n. Kditors of this journal are T. C. 
Chamberlain, K. I). Salisbury, I . F. hidings, R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., C. R. 
VanHtsc, C. I). Walcolt, ami W. H. Holmes. 

The first number contains the following papers, which will be of interest 
^ archsologifftN: "Arc There Traces of Glacial Men in the Trenton Grav- 
els?" by W. II. Holmes; "Distinct Glacial Kpochs and the Criteria for 
Their Recognition/* by R. D.Salisbury. We arc glad for our part that 
archteology has at last found its place in the studies of the geologist, and 
>|il^jre ftre to receive the assistance of the university as well as the geo- 
^pHl^iirvcy in solving the problems which have so long been before us^ 
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It i* rvulcntlv not a Mandanl of litcran* rntiriKm that the Jl^ofc^Mlr* of the 
univcrMt\ arc ikcttin^ up. hut rather an or>:an, in whi< h thcv .irc to )U(l>;c the 
%iorkN of other!! an nr^^an in which ^''c'at ami l»ro;ul »u>i)crtn >hall )>e di%- 
cu^^ctl. with the i«lea of apprehending; in the end the various pn>re<««e« 
thr«ni^'h uhiih the earth has parsed uhtlc it uas Ihmii^ fitted up for the 
alxKlr ni man. Honest invcsti^^ation is to Ik; welcomed uherever it appears, 
hut the "sear* h h^'hts" furniiihed hy such men as are brought together by 
this journal, are more than welcome. 'I hey are full of hope for the future. 
\N c I i»ii^'ratulate the etlit(»r^ that they are not <lependent u|M)n a meat:re 
suho( nption. and the life of the journal i:* not precarious, for the funds of 
the univc-r>ity are ample and are committeil to its sup|M)rt. Will the jour- 
nal re<«>i:ni/e and Kive cretlit to the pioneers and forerunner> in fK>th dc- 
partiiieitt>. k^^^^'^^'V ^^^^^ arch.i'olo|;y.^ We think it will, and so ^ive it our 
hearty < on^'ratulattons. 

/•./^•./»f art*/ Chmttan R(*mr. Hy Kodolfo I^-inriani, author of "Ancient 
Koinr in the I-i>;ht of Recent Discoveries." lio^ton and New York: 
Houj;htiin. Mitthn \ i'o. x^^y 

I he tr.inofoniiation of Ta^an Rome into Christian Rome was {gradual 

and I niitinued throuf^h three tenturies and culminated in the time of Con- 

^taniinc the (*rcat. The result was that many of the specmiens of art and 

art hitc« ture. as \%ell as thearticle«i of convenience and domestic use. which 

ucrc 4 Mininon in pa^an times, were appropriated hy the people after the 

((inxcr^tMii to Christianity to sacred purposes. The author of this ImmiIc 

t.ikcN p.iin^ to describe those objects which have been discovered at vanous 

tiMK-^. uhuh illustrate the chan|;e from pai^anism to Chnstianity. This 

wnu'.«l Ite a dithcult task ti> anv one except to a learned, skillfnl. discnmin. 

.iti);^' .irt h.folo^i^t like I'rof. I.anciani. The txxtk is pubiished in the same 

-t\\- with the fi>riner work, which is called "Ancient Rome." uhich has )>een 

rr\u'Mol. It Is Ixutnd in imitation of vellum, with (;ilt letters, and a rover- 

in^' of ri-d ( loth. It a)>ounds with minute descriptions of buildings, statues 

.inii «irhcr dbu't ts. «ith < uts to illustrate them. The history of arch.rolo);. 

u.i: d'.oioMTv in Rome forms the chief feature of the liook. This history 

d.iN N !mi k of the C hrt^tian era and comes up the present time. I*rofessor 

I an« i.ini \\a^ an advanta^^e over others in writing it, in that he is an archa*- 

tilii^'iNt uho \\A^ had his residence in that city for a Ion}{: time. He is familiar 

\\\\\\ .\\\ the itiscoveries «if recent date and has studied books enough to 

kno»\ the ilisi o\erie<^ of early times. It is interesting; to look «>\er the vol- 

w.wv .ind pu k «»ut tlic \ariou> |iortraits. paints, inscriptions, statue^, speci- 

iiM-r.N nf art hiiecture antl art. and ascertain about the a^e tn uhnh they 

1»< ! r.^' .ini! the date at h hich they were discovered. There is a bronte statue 

«.f •^' Trtrr. \%hj« h may l>elon^ to the fourth century, or more likely to the 

I oMip-ir.!! \e rt-« ent a^'e. There i^ a tomlwtone of St. Paul, with an mscrip- 

t «>'. u'r. < \i -.indttubtedly iK'liinKed to the fourth century. an«l portrait heads 

«.: !hf tvko \%hn h are s:ii<l to l»e the work of the seci»nd century. These do 

i.n! *tr:r i: U'* 1m« k exactly to the Apostolic times but they certainly bnnj: us 

T.r.ir rTif.ikjti to the persona^^es to make us feel that they are very life-like 

>! r.i;! W.I- rxf-ruted i>n a spot where a memona! was raised in the fifth 

I cn:ur\. who*>e foun<latitins were discovered in iS^C* and a mass of coins of 

Nrro : r.tr N\ in x^fs. These discoveries make St. I'aul as real to us as the 

K<'n..ui I tii{K*r«ir Nero, and so dissipates all doubts in reference to the ^^n- 

uint-nrss of >t. I^auls wntmgs in the New Testament. 
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These accidental lights which are thrown upon the early days of Chris- 
tianity are very convincing, and help us to realize the power Christianity 
had in moulding the art and affecting the philosophy and religion of ancient 
Rome. Scholars have never subscribed to the slurs of such men as Robert 
Ingersoll. Only the ignorant accept his opinions. Not only for the apostolic 
age is there new light from the monuments, but the days of Constantino are 
also illuminated. The tomb containing the bodies of Constantine and his 
son was found in 1458. The bodies were wrapped in a golden cloth, sixteen 
pounds in weight, inside of a coffin of cypress wood, overlaid with silver, 
which weighed 832 pounds. In 1544 the body of the beautiful empress was 
found, lying in a coffin of red granite, clothed in a state robe, worked with 
gold, and near by it caskets of solid silver full of goblets and bottles, 
gold rings, brooches, emeralds, pearls and sapphires, which were of classical 
origin, and may have sparkled on the breasts and foreheads of the empresses 
of bye-gone days. The author says the reader must not believe that such 
discoveries are of doubtful credibility, for they have taken place in all cen- 
turies, the present included. The book is not so interesting for consecutive 
reading as it is for the choice pages, which so surprise us with their narra- 
tive of facts and startle us with their discoveries. 

The City State of the Greeks and Romans, A survey introductory to the 
study of Ancient History. By W. Warde Fowler, M. A. Fellow and 
sub-rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. London and New York: Mac- 
mi llan & Co. 1893. 

That form of state whose most striking feature is city life will interest 
many persons. The Greeks and Romans conceived of their state some- 
thing like this. Athens, Sparta, Syracuse, Corinth and Rome were cities 
which drew their subsistence from a small territory, but the city was the 
state, the territory surrounding was nothing. 

The way in which this condition of things arose is the first inquiry of the 
author. Before the final settlement on the land, kinship was the tie that 
held together the main stalk. After the settlement village communities 
arose. The land was held by the community under a lord, but govern- 
ment was in the hands of the council. There was, in the village com- 
munity, a common wrrship. Thus the city-state grew out of a clan-life. 
There was a civilization before there was a city, but the civilization of 
Greece and Rome increased the power of the city. It was not the artificial 

result of a compact between individuals, but was a natural growth, rising 
out of the life 01 a village into that of the city state. Man rises from the 
ideal of material supply to that of moral and intellectual advance, to what 
Aristotle calls "gooa life." To Aristotle there was no higher form of social 
union possible than that of the city state. There is a great deal of force in 
this view, especially when we consider the contrasts between the hard toil 
in the rural districts and the great wealth and luxurious life in the larger 
cities. Still it is not practical for any republic, and especially a republic 
in a large country. The first form of government in dreece was that of 
kingship. The king was of divine ancestry, and carried the sceptre. He 
was a sacrificer or a priest, commander of the host and was a judge. But 
such kingship could not continue. An aristocratic government followed 
this one of kingship. The democracy grew out of aristocracy. As the 
people improved in circumstances and m intelligence they assumed the 
government. The city state declined. 

Such is the course of thought contained in this book. It is an interesting 
subject andjim^jll^well treated by the author, especially in the first part 
of the ■ 
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Tin: AGK OF THE MOl-ND-BUILDKRS. 

I'Y T. 1-. Gakrt.ner, LL.H. 

Thi* (]ucslion lias frequently been AskcJ. and archx<>lo<;iNls 
l^ive various answers, whence came this great semi-civilized 
|K-n|)lc who creeled the mounds found in the valleys of the Mis- 
siNsippi anti its tributaries ? Whither did they vanish? What 
olrt t ts did this primitive nice have in view when they constructed 
the^c mounds ami fortifications at a jK-riod the anti()uity of which 
c.mnot be accurately e>ttmated ? Archit-ologists, as well as other 
spn lahsts, are ajjreed that a jwrtially civilized race of {K'ople 
crcctcil the mounds found in this country. (Many of these 
r< niain*^ >tril stand as left by the orii;inal occupants, save only 
liic ciian^je and decay which time itself pro<luces). All are 
!«♦ kin^ toward early discoveries, which must sooner or later 
t»c. ut. >howinj; from whence this peculiar race, the "Mound- 
buiM-.T> ' catnc. 

I: )> a common opinion that at one time the United States and 
Iwiti^h America were in a tropical latitude, and at that time a 
uiitl Nava^e race roamed throu|;h the primeval forests, alonj^ 
witi) :lic mastodon and mammoth ; but at a later )K*riod a gradual 
coo;.nj.,' «'fT occurrcil at the poles and extended toward the 
cij. J. it»)i. thereby changing the tropical climate to a frij^id one, 
ami i.iuMng the then existing animals to migrate into southern 
lat::ii Iln The human |>opulation followed the animals, and 
tVlrd a J) Ttion <»f the Mound-builders* territory, and left their 
t\ul.' wca|>ons as tokens of their presence along the edge of the 
^'r< .it u c sheet, which extended as far south as the Ohio River. 
I he datt* of this is unknown, but it is evident that this gradual 
C'oiwi^ .'ff or great cataclysmic wave occurred over the whole 
111 tlie nitrthern /.ones of America, Europe and Asia, thereby 
s.il> ( 1 ting them to the desolate waste of the glacial action. This 
accounts for tlie presence of the carcasses of tropical and semi- 
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tropical animals entombed in polar ice in Russia and Siberia, 
animals with their skins and flesh even intact; the bones of 
mastodons and other animals found in the states. All these facts 
are mute reminders of the earth's wonderful and sudden change 
which occurred ages ago, changing this latitude from a tropic to 
a frigid clime, and again from a frigid to a temperate climate. 
But along with these changes the population of America passed 
through different ages, to which the names of paleolithic and 
neolithic have been given. The implemt nts which have been 
found in the gravel beds may have been dropped there subse- 
quent to the time of the mastodon, tor they are not often asso- 
ciated with the bones of these extinct animals. Still the discovery 
of neolithic relics near the mastodon bones in the swamps of 
Missouri give the idea that these animals survived long after the 
glacial period. This does not fix the date of the Mound- 
builders* first appearance, but merely indicates the succession of 
the population. The Mound-builders may have lived during the 
disturbing epoch to the south of the glacial region and followed 
up the retiring sea of ice until they reached the chain of 
the Great Lakes, gradually extending their dominion north- 
ward, even as far as Michigan and Wisconsin, making at the 
time only two classes of people and two types of aboriginal 
life.* It is supposed that at some time subsequent to the glacial 
period, and perhaps quite late in the prehistoric age, they were 
met by the race of hunter Indians who had crowded in between 
the ice regions and the Great Lakes and for a long time occu- 
pied the forests of the north. During this time the Mound- 
builders were prominently given to agriculture and were not 
warlike, but lived peaceably in their established settlements and 
built their villages in the fertile valleys of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. By some, these Mound-builders have been closely 
identified as a people resembling, if not related to, one of the 
ancient Mexican races, the Nahuas, whose origin is said to have 
been at the east, and their migration to the west. The date of 
the extension of the Mound-builders* territorv to the northward, 
or even of the supposed migration of the Mound-builders to the 
southward is unknown. A little light may be obtained if in 
addition to the relics of the Mound-builders, many of which are 
found near the surface, we take into consideration the legend 
which existed among many of the Indians of the conflict between 
them and the race which preceded them. From this legend we 



♦The earlier race has been by some considered to be identical with the Eskimos, who 
have always been fishermen and have also, so far as known, been the residents of an ice 
region. These Eskimos are said to have been formerly located farther to the south and to 
have migrated northward at some unknown period. They are regarded by all ethnolog^ists 
as a distmct race from the Indians, and yet are indigenous in America. The Mound-build- 
ers were certainly distinct from the Eskimos, and must have originated from an entirely 
different source, for they are unlike them in all particulars. The Indians known to history 
also seem to be distinct from either, and probably also came from a different quarter. This, 
then, would establish three types of abonginal life and three distinct races on the same soil, 
the one representing the paleolithic fishermen, the other the neolithic agriculturists, ana 
the last the ordinary Hint-using hunting tribes.— Ed. 
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get a scant, and of course, not perfectly trustworthy account of 
this ancient race; it is the earliest information we have and is 
very plausible. It is noteworthy that this tradition docs not 
cl.iun the Mound-buihiers to have been the Indians' pro^^enitors. 
but, itn the contrar)*. pronounces them a distinct race of people 
from the Indians. The tradition of the Delawares is that aj^es 
iHrforc, tlicy had been created and dwelt upon the shores of the 
l^rcal sea m which the sun sank at night (the Pacific). That 
many ages l)cforc the white man came, they journeyed eastward 
in search of a favored land of which their wise men told them, at 
or nrar the Father of Waters, thev had come into contact with 
the Iro<|uois, destined to be for ages their chief enemy. The 
Iroquois, like themselves, were journeying eastward. Upon the 
oxUl't side of the great river they came upon a powerful race, 
who contested their crossing that stream, but by joining forces 
with tluir former enemies, the Delawares oveq^owcred the 
str.uv^e |K'oplc and then {Kissed through their domain to the 
Atlantic. The ancient tradition of the Delawares says that their 
enemy were a great nation and had many forts and temples, and 
they c. I lied themselves AUegewi. So the Delawares gave to the 
stream which marked the eastern boundary of the strange race 
the name of Allcgewi-hanne (hannc meaning stream), AUegewi- 
hanne Inrcoming by easy linguistic evolution Allegheny, and 
to-day we have per|)ctuated the name of this mysterious race 
And perhaps the oldest of American words. It is claimed by 
some that the ancient Nahuas of Mexico were the Mound- 
buiiviers af the L'nited States. But we have gone one step farther 
a:u\ aiiduce evidence showing that the ancient Nahuas after- 
uarii- became incori>orated with the more ancient Mayas, though 
tluy dwelt in the lanil of the Mound-builders; the Nahua exodus 
I'roin the Mound-builders' realm having occurred about the year 
A 1) 241, or sixteen and a half centuries ago. These facts are 
n<>t arrived at by a wild siKCulation in the past, but by careful 
Nt : !u s and computation u(K)n the basis of ancient Mexican data 
and iiates as to the early migration of the Maya races. 

A considerable degree of contrast can be recognized in the 
sk :!!>> which have been found between the Mound-builders and 
t!u- .American IndianN. Mr. \Vm. McAdams, of Alton. Illinois, 
uh » i^as been Collecting Mound-builders* relics for the World's 
l-.i.r. !att iy *»ecured about fifty well-preser\*ed skeletons in scpul- 
1 hr.i*. n)i)unds near Alton. The skulls arc entirely unlike 
In iian skulls, showing much fuller development. A remarkable 
ir.iture Is the hyoid, or tongue lK>ne. which is diflcrently shaped 
troni that of any known human race. The Mound-builders 
also havi different shaped skulls from the northern Indians. We 
i d:\ read.ily ilistinguish a Mound-builder's skull; and if we follow 
thr* explorer^ as they pass southwestward, we find a constant 
increase in the size and conformation of the crania of the Mound- 
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builders, until we find, near the Gulf of Mexico, that the race 
had reached the zenith of its civilization. 

In trying to get a vague idea of the Mound-builders* objects 
and antiquity, we must judge from their remains as found scat- 
tered in the territory formerly inhabited by them. (Approxi- 
mately the ancient history of Rome was repeated on this conti- 
nent, civilization at one time had to vanish before the approaching 
hordes of barbarian Indians.) It seems, as time passed by, they 
gradually extended their surroundings with the increase of their 
population outward toward the north, northeast and northwest 
until the crisis was reached, when they were overpowered, which 
was followed by emigration southward. Judging from their 
remains, the Mound-builders had achieved a considerable degree 
of civilization before they were overcome by their enemies. 
How many years and lives they sacrificed defending their pos- 
sessions is impossible to estimate at this date. They must have 
remained a very long time here, and if we can place any reliance 
upon what we find, the Mound-builders devoted the greater part 
ot their time to agriculture and to the construction of their 
temples (mounds); they also erected fortresses, which were used 
for the protection of their people against the predatory warfare 
of the hostile tribes, or even, it may be, against the incursions 
made by other Mound-builders. 

In regard to the mounds, there has been much speculation; 
they are usually divided into sacrificial, sepulchral, temple, 
symbolical and signal. 

The sacrificial mounds exist mainly in Ohio, and it is strange 
that the sacrificial deposits on such mounds do not disclose a 
miscellaneous assemblage of relics; for Irom one altar hundreds of 
sculptured pipes chiefly occur; on another, pottery, copper orna- 
ments, stone implements; on others, calcined shells, burned 
bones; on others no deposits have been discovered. 

The sepulchral mounds are numbered by the thousands 
They evidently served for the Mound-builders the same pur- 
poses as tomb-stones do to-day, and for the later race served 
also as burial places and monuments, and so may be ascribed to 
both races. 

The temple mounds are truncated pyramids, with paths or 
steps leading to the summit, and sometimes with terraces at 
different heights. Among the most noted of these is Monk's 
mound, in Madison County, Illinois, near East St. Louis. This 
served a double purpose, temple and sepulchural mound. The 
Mound-builders buried a great number of their dead at its base. 

The symbolical mounds consist of gigantic bas-reliefs formed 
on the surface of the ground, representing men, animals and 
inanimate objects. 

The signal mounds, as well as their fortifications, were for 
protection against an invading enemy. 
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riu- antiquity of these mounds is shown by their relation to 
ihr primeval forests. The Mound-builders were a settled |)Cople, 
lluir fncl«>surcs and fields were cleared of trees, and remained 
NO until ilr^erled. When tliscovered by ICuro|K'ans these en- 
closun-'* were covered by (Ti^antic trees, some of them Soo years 
i>ld. 

I he stone and l>one implements from the mounds, in their 
Nha|M* ilifler little from those of EurojK-. The hatchets and 
knives are not only made of tlint. but also of obsidian, ami other 
iMfii stones. CopjxT was the chief metallic substance out of 
uhich they made implements. It was obtained from the shores 
«»!' l^ike SujKTi«»r, where they carried on extensive mining. 
Thry also made numerous articles out of jH)ttery. 

Tiie mi>st im{K)rtant article ot all has been found in Ohio in 
the f'>rm ot a cross, similar to that which was common in Troy 
ami the far east. Occasionally tablets with symbols thereon |are 
found m these mounds, which some day will be interpreted, 
thereby o|K:nin}^ up a new scientific territor>*. 

S jch relics have never l>cen found in the hands of the Indians, 
nor has any cull been recojjnized among them which would 
demand them for symbols.* 

The conclusion which we reach, from all this, is that there 
were three classes of |xroplc. three periods of occupation, that the 
Mound-builders occupied the middle f)eriod and established 
what mi^ht be called the Mound-builders* age. 

* Vti »rKuti»«*nt has tn'^n f«>undfl>d no tb« n*«t* iiibl%nce brtwren Kiror of th«* ■t«>o« 
i:rav(>« fiMiiiil lit Ihr depth* of lh# pjrrmiiilfl m<Hio<U. ••urrlAllj that of Ktowah, 
<'t«<>-. M. an<l the aionf cm^*^ ftmnd o«ir ttir *urt»n' In IiIIooIa, Ut pniT« thAt tb« 
M<»uiidi> .iMrr* of th- •uath Wf-rr the iwinr »• Ihr Hhawnm of thr north, bat 
Riii'trirr ttriciMiirnt has brrn rrH-^ntljr ron<ifnict«*d In ord«f t<» |Ht>T« a dllI«rrot |iolnt 
\>ti<> *i tNiinpiftriy u|>«ru nod iiVfrthrow* thU If ih« KbAwnee* of ih« north Wf»r» 
\\\*- -.itiM' »• til* Moiitnl buiidrr* of tb« Miulb. bow diw* It happrn tb«l thr work- 
•hi*i»* wt.i'-h tiAvr Im-i'ii r»uftd on th« vrr>' tmritorjr occtt|>lrtl by ilic* KhAwnem In 
N • w .)<r«ry ami on thf l>elaw«rr rir^r ■boold bv 0lt«d with m> m*ny eitrrmrljr nid« 
rv n«-« rtit-»* witrkahopA b«v« bt-rn i|UOt«d mm pro%'inc tbal th« ao-rallr*! p*l«H>lltbtr 
rt-.h • ff \hf Itflmwrnrm cmvrU wrrr oothinic l*ut * t*'}r-ri»" of Ihr Indian*. Hut tb« 
n<>. y i-Hr\««t p'|>« «an«l nicrly iriMrrlbetl coiiprr plat«» in the Ktovah m«*and baT« 
Ai*.! rM^n .»o«*rltMtl to thf vimr Indiana. Tbu* thf rrlim (»f tba rarllr«t and nidr«t 
l<rrl-Ml lt«Vf t>r*'t\ r<>nfiMii)d**i1 with tbo«><of tha hlgttrvt and mo*i advanoad |«rriod by 
!ii«iir.« ff th«' thr«>r}. wblcti inakos thf ludtaua tb«* 00I7 prcbUtoric Inttabltaot* of 
ti. • <>iitiii«-iil. - Kl». 
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HLACKFOOT STAR MYTHS. 
Hv R. N. WiLM.N. 

II. THK SK\ I:N MAKS.- 

Scvcn boys, in company with their elder sislcr. were living in 
a single lodge a h>ng distance from the camp ot' their |K:0|)Ie. 
One dav when all tlie hovs were ;:oin«' out Uy hnnt, the vnun;/- 
est, whose name was Oktna. tohl his brothers that lie w»>ukl 
stay behind and watch their sister, for. said he. **I have noticed 
of late that she does not eat buffalo mt at like u^. and I am 
curious t«» kn«)W what she does eat. " So the six brother^ went 
away to hunt and Oki-na laid down in the lodge and )>ulled his 
robe over his heaii, remarking to his sister that he was very 
sleepy. Hut he t»nly fei:;ned sk-rp, f«»r he had a I:ttle ii<»le in his 
robe, through which he watched every mo\eiiunt nf the su»»- 
pected «»ne. Late in the day the \\<»man. w!io had been conkmg 
some buffalo meat, called to Okm.i to get r.p aiul eat. but lie 
made n«» answer. A .second, third and fourth tim«- *»he called to 
awaki n him. each time louder than before, jict Oki n.i still 
breathed regularly and heavily, so that his si^tei \sa< sati-^fied 
tint he ifideeil slept s»»uni!ly. She soon began to t.il). to herself, 
loud enough for tiie boy t»» liear her say, *(io.«d. h t him sl<ep 
well, for he w'll not have many sleeps more ' I he woman then 
went to hrr partleclu- bags, ami fnim one *\tiacte«I «-••:»• huinan 
meat, which ^he at«-. After that she ]iicl.»*d up her lobc and 
spread it, dre<sc*(l siilt- up. upon the ;. r »unii. «»n which ^Ii. liad 
drawn a number «>! p< opU's lu atls. She look* d at lhr-»e draw- 
ing'*, ^.tying, "Here I \mK put the eldest <»ne*N iiea'l. here the 
ne.\t. two mt>re I wil! |>late in tliat "^pac? . tuo on tin- t«'p, anil 
the head of the youn.* -Ic ••|)er there, wlii» lia^ a l»i.; he.i-i. I will 
put in the mulille." ( )k na h'ar«I .md -.iw .i.\ thi*<,.inil :: c.iu-ed 
hi** he.nt to rise high in hi^ i'leasl wilii I. ai. •-•» tint :* .\.i- iiuich 
to Ills jrty that he heard u\ \\v' •Iistance thi- *'!i«'ats .im.! !.iu liter 
of his brother^, who were vi»mnK; home rroni th*- hunt. I lie 
wt'iiian ioIUmI up \u r r"b<- .m I p :t it awa\ . < 'k* na ^ • -n ^ot -.ip, 
vawmni' .in<l blinkm;» like a ne*.\I\ awakened Imv. lie waiknl 
out to the front <tf the h'tL**- .md then went to meet hi- appr-M. !i- 
in'' brothers, who were stil! ^ome distance a\,av When l:e nut 
them he said; **< W mv brother^. I have fount! o.it whv oar -i^ter 
tlocs n-'l eat biift'alo me.it, -^he eats |K*oplc meat. I ^aw her ariil 
I heard hir talk about ki'/ing as f(ir f «;)d. She ha- painted 

•Thr Orrut lM|i|«r in tL« e4»o»*.i-l mli'tu (tr? At lirar. 
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ii|)nn her n>l>c the heads of all the fK-ople she han eaten, and I 
saw her choosing the positions «»n it tor our heads. My head, 
she sa\ s, is bij;, and-it is to ^o in the middle." At this bad 
nrws tlic !)rothers had a talk, durin}^ which tlie eldest said: *'\Vc 
will not t>elicve ill ol our **ister without cause, we will see.** 
Thrn they all went on and entered the lodj^<-. The hunters told 
the woman to [^o antl brin^ in the meat they had kille<l,dcNcnbinjj 
to her the place where they hatl left the carcass. She ^^aid. "No. 
yt>u ^o and jjet it yourselves; you are many." But they all 
declared that thev had walked far enou*'h that d*\v and were loo 
tifv-d. so she wrapped her n»be about her and went. This woman 
was wise. She *«us|>octed that the bmthers had a motive in 
w.intin;.,' Ill r to j^«>. .So instead of ;ioin^ after the meat, she only 
wriit a ^h«»rt distance m that direction ami hid herself in some 
busliiN. where *-he could watch the Iodide ami ^ee what would 
take }>lai e. As soon as their sister disap|Karetl the boys looked 
tluoii'/h her parllc che ba«:s, am! findin«r that one contained meat 
whivli WIS that «»f a |HTSon, they threw it into the fire and burnt 
It up rile wen bp'thers then decided to run away from their 
Nistrr. wh.» v\a> t«M> dangerous a jKTson to live with. So ihcy 
a!! Tau «)ul "'f the IiuIl^c am! .iway over the hills as fa^t .is they 
< ould run. Ok» na was tlcet-foc»ted ami kept on the lead. The 
woman, who, ol cntirse. saw them run away, left her hidin;^ place 
an*! e:i!t re d the I«Hi^c, where ^he saw her meat all burnin^j away. 
."^h-- cried. ••( )h' how yi»u have inj'ired me. Okena." She picked 
uj) a !.\r .«• wooden root di;:^er ami pursued the fleeing boys, 
N:*.»ut.ti.; as slu- ran: "V<>u cannot escajK*. y*>u cannot escajn:." 
Til • h \ s '^a\\ her coming and heard her an^jry words, which 
i:;.i !'• tlii-m r;;n l.i-ter. but the Woman, who was n<»t an ordin.iry 
jK-r >:i. far; !.t>.t; r tlian they did and would have overtaken them 
h't t I .1 :»: ^ tri e to wliicli the boys ran. This tree was very 
Ir.'li afid U.ul manv branches. The bovs reached it and all 
c!:riil> fl u;» into it^ bmbs a-* far a^ they could j»o. Okena. who 
w.»> the first t > ^et t«) the tree, climbeti the center and hi;.^hest 

l»:.ir'.» h 

I':: w •:n.«n arr:vetl soon after them and sat di^wn to rest \\\y*yt\ 
.1 .. , IV if \\\r ti». .1 of the tree. She looked up at her brothers 
.4'. i s.i-l. "\' I are all where I want you now; you cannot esca|>c 
in- \'»: nil; pay for the injur)' you have done your sifter.** 
A" I -;.e hi-! nstevl a while she be^an to climb the tree, root 
«: ; r :ii hand. She reached the l>oy who was nearest the 
«;.'.:•: !. k 1I< d him with her stick and his body fell to the earth. 
I i; «••:! f b )ys shot many .irr«)ws at her. but ct>uld not hit her. 
S!: i.jr.Siil hii^her \t\ spite of the arrows and killed the second 
i'.... and though they all shot well-aimed arrows at her. she 
).::• i .m. -tiler and another till si,\ bodies were Ivin^ on the 
I .-..i b' fi' ath the tree. Okena. who was now the sole sur- 
\.v or. had only four arrows, but they were majjic arrows. As his 
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sister prepared to come after him she said, "Okena is about to 
pay for the injury he has done me this day." Okena feared his 
sister; he had seen how harmless his elder brothers* arrows had 
been when aimed against her. She was now climbing- up to- 
wards him and he fitted one of his magic arrows to his bow 
which he was about to shoot, when a little bird, the ne-po-muk-e 
(the chickadee), flew up and perched upon a small branch near 
the boy and whispered in his ear, Okena, okeman (her head or- 
nament). The woman wore in the back of her hair a little plume 
of eagle down, like men often wear, and it was this that the 
friendly n^-po-muk-e referred to. Okena took the bird's advice 
and shot his first arrow at the plume on his sister's head, which 
the feather of the arrow touched. It caused her to shake and 
tremble, and grumbling at her little brother's wisdom she re- 
sumed her climbing. Okena shot the second arrow, which be- 
ing better aimed, grazed the plume, with the result that his sister 
trembled more than before and nearly lost her hold on the tree. 
She seemed to be getting afraid. The ne-po-muk-e still kept 
repeating "OkCman. okeman." So Okena shot his third arrow, 
which knocked off a piece ot the plume. The woman lost her hold 
and almost tumbled from the tree, but recovered her balance and 
now having but a little distance to climb, she was certain of kill- 
ing this last one, although he knew the way to kill her was to 
hit her head ornament. Again the ne-po-muk-e warned the boy, 
"okeman," he repeated, "okeman." Okena now had only one 
chance for his life, but the distance was so short that he did not 
fear missing again; so when his sister was so close that she could 
almost reach him with the root digger, he shot his last arrow, 
which struck the plume in the middle and the wearer of it fell to 
the ground dead. Okena descended and gathered up his arrows, 
for with them he was to bring his dead brothers back to life. He 
shot one arrow away straight up in the sky and cried aloud to 
his six brothers to get out of the way or they would be struck 
by the falling arrow. They seemed to hear him, for as the arrow 
fell to the ground their bodies trembled as if in fear. Okena 
shot the second arrow, which he aimed to fall a little nearer than 
the other, and as before he warned his brothers of their danger. 
Their bodies shook again, more visibly than before. Now Okena, 
who was pleased with his work, carefully aimed the third arrow 
to fall very near the bodies; when it was falling he called out 
more alarming still, at which the dead brothers drew up their 
feet before the arrow struck the ground. Okena laughed for joy 
as he shot the last of his magic arrows into the sky, and then 
ran around his brothers crying, ** Get up, get up, you are going 
to be hit this time." Just as the descending arrow was about to 
pierce one of the bodies, they all rolled out of the way and stood 
upon their feet alive, the arrow sticking upright in the place they 
had been lying upon. 
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The seven boys next built .1 lar^c fire, in which they burnt the 
hixly of tluir late sister. They very much feared that she 
wt>ul(l ccinie alive a^ain. ^o they all sat around the fire and 
watched. Any little sparks that flew from the flames, they care- 
tiiliy pickt'd up and put back a^ain. When a!l was consumed 
tiiey held a council to decide u|K)n their future. All were anx- 
ious t«» cease bein^ fK'oplc. therefore they discussed various plans 
and pri>pnsed that they should turn into stones, l)ut tlie rest said, 
"110. stones ^L'{ broken up." (^ne said, "let us be ^;rass." but the 
rc"-t sauI, "no, wc would be eaten by bufTalos and burnt up 
by praine fires." Another wanted them to turn themselves into 
uatiT. ti» whicli they objected, sayinjj "animals and |>cople would 
ilrmk Us " Still another of the brothers said, "let us be trees," 
but the others rejilied, "jK*ople w*ould chop us down and burn 
lis for fuel." At last one proposed that they should all trans- 
form themselves into stars; that idea suited every one. for. said 
they, "we wdl turn about every night and thus show jKroplc 
when tlayli^ht is near or far.** The seven brothers then went 
and ti»>k the same positions in the sky that they had occupied 
lu the tree. ( )ktna. who was the topmost on the tree, is the 
highest up of the seven (Dubhe a Ursa Major). 



•o- 



LKGKND OF CUMBKRLAND MOUNTAIN. 

By John A. Watkins. 

.Many traditions have come down to us from very remote 
prr:<>ds. whose authenticity we will not pause to discuss, but 
wii! merely remark that they arc entitled to as much credit, and 
bear upon their face the impress of truth in a much higher dc- 
^\cc than some of those veritable histories used as text-books in 
«■ :r public schools and colleges. One nation |)cq)ctuates its 
Ji:st.>ry by the use of hieroglyphics; another by the style of its 
an hiti vtuie and sculpture, a third in written characters, with 
wh »>>( language we have all become familiar, by translation or 
• thersvisc; v/hile a fourth, through succeeding ages, has stored 
Its .irclnves in the memor\' of its chiefs and leaders, bv whom 
ti-.« y arr transmittrd to their descendants, pure and uncontam- 
:iMt' ! by those corruptions and im(>ositions which Ci>rm the 
s!.i:>!' ot much the lander |>ortion of the early history of Persia, 
lv.:\;»! Tart hage and Greece Many traditions on the sibylline 
1« av s li.iM* lieen scattered by the hand of time, to l)C picked 
u'.t by the traveler and treasured for useful purposes. Their ob- 
ject was tt) convey a moral, and doubtless at the time the effect 
w.is ^.ilutary; but. like all other admonitions, their influence was 
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lost in the lapse of ages, and might be regarded as we look upon 
some of the prophecies of the Old Testament — as having per- 
formed their mission, but still occupying their place as a testi- 
monial and warning. The analogy is much stronger than would 
at first appear to the casual observer. 

Less than fifty years ago a large portion of the State of Mis- 
sissippi was in the possession and occupancy of a remarkable 
tribe of Indians. For their fate, I have felt a deep sympathy, 
engendered, no doubt, by early recollections and associations. 
Those mighty forests that have fallen before the "march of 
civilization," rang with the shouts of happy, joyous childhood. 
Time has wrought wonderful changes in the short period of 
forty or fifty years, and those, then so young and heedless of the 
future, are many ol them *' sleeping with their fathers," while 
others have sought new homes, and in the varied pursuits of life 
have severed the gossamer link by which they were united in 
youth. If the change on the one hand has been .so sudden and 
irruptive, what may it not be compared with on the other ? If 
the pursuit of gain, and change in the relative conditions of life, 
or the desire for distinction, has produced the wonderful revolu- 
tion manifest in the moral and social conditions of Mississippi 
amid that portion of her population who were governed by no 
arbitrary law, but were left free to choose for themselves the path 
which reason or education might point out as conducting^ with 
fewest obstacles to the goal of their desires, how widely different 
has been the fate of those to whom no choice was given, but who 
were made the subjects of an arbitrary will, an inevitable destiny? 
And yet this destiny was not unexpected; it fell not on those 
who were unprepared for the blow; but, like death, it was one 
of those evils which we would willingly see pass from us, while 
experience and observation teach the utter futility of any attempt 
to avoid "this end of all things." 

I have said that the Indians were not unprepared for the blow 
that fell upon them when it was announced by the chiefs of their 
tribe that they had ceded to the United States all their posses- 
sions in Mississippi, for richer lands and better hunting grounds 
west of the great "father of waters." They wept as those with- 
out hope, for this was an event in their history, towards which 
they had long and anxiously looked ; and though they had prayed 
that the "cup might pass from them," the prayer was more the 
result of impulse than of a lively hope in its fulfillment. For 
the time is not distant when the cupidity of their white neigh- 
bors will artfully stimulate the general government to provide a 
home for the "poor Indian" still farther towards the setting sun> 
if any place can be found in that direction. This belief was founded 
on a tradition of the tribe, which, for more than three hundred 
years, has been carefully handed down from father to son, and 
which had produced in this tribe a peculiarity not common to 
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any of the race whose habits have l>ecn j>ro|K'rly invesiij^ated. 
The tradition which, many years a^o, wan communicated to me 
by An Indian, then one hundred years of age, is as follows: 

A party of youn^ braves, rcturninjij with scalps and spoils 
fr'»m a •successful foray on one of the neii^hboring trilnrs, cn- 
lainptMl for the ni^ht on the highest j)omt of that rid^r of 
inni:nlains known at this day as the Cumberland Range. They 
had built a fire, cooked their venison, and having satiNhcd both 
th:r>t and hunger, were makin}^ merry over their late victory, 
and in buth song and dance, boasting their prowess, their love 
ot bl.'oti, and the numlH-r of victims each had slain. Hut sud- 
den!)- their rejoicings were exchanged for looks of terror and 
aj^pn hension, for in their midst, as if he had drop|x:iI from some 
stray j»!.inel. ap|»eared a gigantic Indian \varrii»r. who announced 
hmi^( II a inesseii'^er fr«»m the Great Spirit, and an ancient cinef 
Ml tiieir tribe lie sp.ike to them as a father to his ernn;.: chil- 
<!i' n. poinlt d «»ut thi- dangers by which they were beset, ami the 
m- .in" thai inij^ht be emplt>ye<l to defeat them. Their |>os^cssions 
extendi d to the east as far as the Great Salt Sea; to the west 
tiu y wen- bounded by the setting sun; the climate was j>ure and 
ht .I'.thlul . the earth rich «md lertile; in the forests game abonntled, 
wi.ilr ;n e\ery stream fish were at)undant ; mai/e grew spi»iita- 
nr^»u^i\-. .md almost with«iut cultivation produced an abundant 
er<»|». .•ittrin;^' to the industrious An ample reward for his labors. 
Hut instead of cultivating the soil, pursuing the chase and 
dev.itin;.^ their lives to the promotion i»f fxaceand industry, their 
\ ii!!.^ nun were annually swept away by hundreds, while on 
ti'e 'u.irpath.* and the only reward of the survivors was a few 
-0 i!|)' and pri-^oners. The (jreat Spirit was represented as being 
vi r\- lUL^ry with his red children, and threatened. unleNS they 
vhan.ed their prc'.itory habits, that he would send among them, 
!:■ :\\ a ',i*n\i thstance towards the rising sun. a race ot j>eople 
who w I 11 Id utterly exterminate or make slaves t)f them. They 
wcf warned against making war upt>n tlie neighboring trilxs, 
or holding any intercourse with them. And to show that his 
.i:;t;.or:ty was v;reat. he stamped with his foot, when thunder and 
!; :»:!i:n;^ .mti rain ,ind temjHTst sutldenly burst upon them, and 
th:« N "arkness s** encom|>.i.sse<i them around that they could 
n r • .• « ich (ith( r's faces, and great fear fell u|)on them, and they 
ii;«i tf! ni!)!e as the leaf that is .shaken bv the wind, l^ut soon 
the -!orm rollc<i past, the clouds were disjKTseii and the t'ace of 
til :,:dd\- sun was just visible in the ea*»t. But what was their 

m 

a-r -n ^hnient, uhen. instead of standing on the liighest mcnintain 
p-.t'... uh' I' they had pitclied their camp, tliey found themselves 
'.'A .1 .1- jghtlul valley, where flowers of every variety bloomed in 
pr iij-i-n. and the song of birds was heard; through whicli ran 
a ' • -d -ml bf .lutiful rivulet, whose laughing waters went leaping 
aui! lianc ng in their course with all the joyousness of early 
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childhood. They soon discovered that this delightful valley 
had once been the mountain ridge, but by the power of a super- 
natural a^ent had been depressed to a level with the circumjacent 
country. 

Wondering and perplexed, they returned to their village, op- 
pressed with many forebodings as to the future. A c«)uncil of 
the wise men was called, who held a long and anxious ••talk," 
which, like all other talks, finally came to an end. when it was 
publicly announced that messengers bearing the calumet of peace 
should be dispatched to the neighboring tribes, bearmg a propo- 
sition for burying the tomahtiwk and an earnest wish to enter 
into a treaty of per|)etual amity. 

The messengers were hospitably received by some, while others 
were subjected to a cruel and lingering death as spies and ene- 
mies. The story was not credited, but, on the contrar>', was 
regarded as a device of their ancient enemy, ft)r the purpose of 
l>ctraying them into a fancied security, so as to make their de- 
struction complete when the time for executing their plans had 
arrived. They therefore determined to anticipate the blow 
meditated by their cunning adversaries. A union of several of 
the tribes was formed, who stealthily approached the village of 
their destined victims, where they lay in ambush until the whole 
were supposed to Ik* asleep. Rushing from every ({uarter, they 
commenced the work of indiscriminate slaughter, and so well- 
timed was the blow that few of the once powerful and warlike 
tril)e escaped, to mourn over the defeat, disgrace and flight. 

Those that did escajK* remembered the miraculous valley, and 
passed through it on their way to the •'setting sun." They had 
no home, no kindred, no name. Hence they became wanderers, 
until finally they settled in the northern j)art of Missis'^ippi, 
where they resided until about twenty years ago. when most of 
them removed to their new home in the west 

This is a brief outline of a tradition which converted t>ne of 
the most powtrful and warlike tribes of the I'.ast into the j)eacc- 
loving, though brave and chivalric Choctaw, the early and stead- 
fast Iriend of the white man. 

New Drkans, Apiil i;. is^^;. 
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MOrNDS AND RKLICS IN MANIT(^HA. 

Ih Chari» N. liKLi . I* R.Ci.S. 

Sixtrcn inilcN north t^f the City of Winnipr^, on the cist bank 
ol the Rt<l River, arc situated some tumuli of the Mounci-buiUl- 
cr*» On the 2t)\h i>f Auj^ust, iSS;. I ma<le some extensive ex- 
ca\ation- in one. known as the Mclxod moimd. on the pro|)crty 
i*\ An^.is McLeml. With ten men as assistants, I tlecided to jjo 
on with tile preliminary uncoverinjj, as well as to complete the 
examination i»f two pits that had been sunk in the mound years 
bef. »re. Ourin^; the day a numlKT of articles were uncovered, 
whuh are now deposited in the museum of the society in Win- 
nipei;. 

S ♦me ilays after this. I accompanied a party of friends who 
drove d»»wn to insjK*ct the mounds. On arrivinjj there most of 
the number expressed a desire to do some di^j;injj, and I set 
them to work with spade and ^rubbing-hoe. 

MeI.eod, the owner of the land, having apjK*ared. I asked him 
tt» .u\ompany me to the river bank, about 500 yards distant. In 
< <»nvfTsa!i«»n he inft»rmed me that a beautifully wrought stone 
pi[»c. weighing a p«»und and a half, had been found in one of the 
fn I'i^. between the mound and the river, and that, years a'^o, the 
j)lo\vsh.ire turiud up many flint arrowheads, and several flint 
.i\ l.kr implements. As usual in such cases the articles were 
Uk\i\'\ •nly ti) be thrown away or lost Afterwards, in sjK-aking 
to tl:e finder o\ the pij>c mentioned, I learned that it was finely 
c.irvcd. h.iving the form of a bear on one side and a frog on the 
other The xAil map^ of the last century sho*v that a nation 
I .ill* d the Uvars inhabitetl the countr\' north of Rainy I-ike. If 
lli:> j)tpe was a t<»t("mic one, there may have l>een some connec- 
1.0:1 betwrt n the < wncr and the Bear nation. 

We t x.iniineil the fields as wc piissed through them, but 
n«:':i n;' w.i-* to\ind l>etore we arrived at the river bank. Directlv 
111 tr-iii: I 1' the mounds, the river takes a sweep, and constructed 
.1-% \\\'.y .ire. on the highest ]>oint in that locality, a iK-autiful 
v;« u !r.,iy lu re Ix- had from their summit, both up and down the 
^t:- im The land sI(»jk.s gradually back from the river bank, 
uii ih :- nt>t very abrupt. The beach is com|>osed of gravel 
.mi bouMers, washed from the drift, covering a limestone ndj^e, 
wli:.:h !'.'. re crosses the course of the river at right angles. 
!)i:r:ii : the ^reat flood of |S52» w*hen the countr>* about Winni- 
pt.; \v.»N i.»\ered with water, this locality was high and dry. No 
d •.;!>t the Mound-builders had some experience of flo<»ds. and 
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selecteJ this elevated ground for the site of their mounds and 
camping place. 

It was here that the first settlers, three-quarters of a century 
ago, found the best fishing c^rounds on the river. Stories are 
yet told by their descendants of the moving masses of sturgeon 
and other fish that were seen below the "rapids," while it is at 
present the favorite resort of the people living in the neighbor- 
hood who want a supply of fish. 

We searched along the river bank, where the clay sub-soil had 
been washed down, leaving a steep pitch or face of three or four 
feet in depth, and here I soon found traces of aboriginal work, 
in the form of a perfect little arrowhead, fashioned from rock 
crystal. 

An examination of the gravel at the foot of the incline revealed 
the presence of a large quantity of flint and other hard stone 
clippings, broken arrowheads, and a few points evidently rejected 
on account of flaws in the material, disclosed in the process of 
working them, together with some excellent specimens of finely 
finished arrowheads. Altogether I secured 183 arrowpoints in 
various stages of manufacture, and as many chips as I could 
carry in my pockets. 

Prospecting up the inqline from the water's edge, I soon dis- 
covered the level in the bank from which all these fragments had 
been washed. It was about two feet below the surface. 

Taking this level as a starting point, I examined along the 
bank and soon noticed patches of reddish colored clay, ashes 
and charcoal. Digging into these exposed masses of ashes, I 
found charcoal, bones of the buffalo, deer and beaver, and, in a 
few places, pockets filled with fish scales, yellowed by age, so 
fragile that they fell into minute particles when touched. Frag- 
ments of pottery appeared everywhere, though none of large 
size. Judging from the curve and thickness of the rim pieces, 
some of the vessels must have been of one or two gallons 
capacity. During the afternoon I gathered rims and other frag- 
ments of pots, which show thirty-seven distinct styles of making 
or decoration, by indentation. The impressions were made by 
instruments having both smooth and serrated points of different 
sizes. As a rule a number of lines run around the neck, either 
plain grooves or pie-crust pattern. Between these horizontal 
lines, running^ parallel to each other, are short connecting bars 
of the same character, inclining diagonally to the right or left in 
different samples. In some cases the connecting bar runs half 
way to the left, and then to the right until it meets the next line 
above. Some patterns have pits of different sizes indented 
between the horizontal lines. The tops of the rims are invariably 
indented in some style, and in a number of specimens I find the 
pattern continued for an inch or so on the inside of the mouth 
of the vessel. The bodies of the pots are marked in many ways 
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by lines, coarse and fine, running at all angles, by fine lines drawn 
from top lo l)ottotn in a very neat manner, and by small cresccnt- 
shapcii marks evidently made by the tip of the fin^jcr nad. 

1 hr c.irthenware m color averaj^es from a li^^ht drab clay to 
«!.irk brown or black. It is generally strong and firm, being 
composed of the clay found in the neighborhood mixed with 
pulverized dcvom|>osed granite, the (^articles of mica glisten in 
nearly every fragment, and in thick, coarse pieces a large pro[)or- 
tion of granite is found in grains <»f the size t>f duck shot. Sev- 
eral lumps of this granite were found in the l>ank with fragments 
of pt»ttery and evidently was the material decom|>osed for 
admixture with the clay. 

What strikes me as fKCuliar is the fact that most of the frag- 
ments bear traces of fire on the inside surface, while the outside 
is clean and light-colored. This iKMng the case. I am inclined 
t«> think that the pottery was baked by placing fire in the inside, 
thou'^h Mcl^'od {>ointed out a hole in the bank that he declared 
had been Used as an oven; the clay was baked ({uite hard, while 
the vicinity was literally strewn with fragments of |)ottery. 

Some *»f the ilarker colored pieces ap|>ear to have come from 
pots that had been much used, and some substance is encrusted 
in them, which might, under the microscope, tell a tile. 

A small ax of limestone was found which had been carefully 
worked into .sha)K*. It is about four inches long and two and a 
h.i!t inches broad, with a thickness of half an inch. One cutting 
\\\kc is Worked down to an edge and two nicks or cuts show 
wlu rr the con! or sinew tied it to the handle. It was either the 
pl.iythm^ ttf a child or was used for killing fish, when taken 
li.'!!! the water, as it was t«>o soft a stone to use on wood. 

Iw* small, water-worn boulders picked up show the marks of 
^i r.tt^. he-* and poundin;^, one of an oval shajHr has one end com- 
p!etel\- worn away by {lounding. From their shafK* and appear- 
.inc«- I imagine they were tools for chipping tlints. Mclx^od 
intormed me that the Indians said that long ago they used such 
sl'»nes tor th.it purpose. 

I i.'und three beads during the visit. Two are of shell (one 
V rumbled into thin scales), each a half inch wide, and very thin, 
th' iioie in the center small and bored from one side. Thev 
wei. < \ idently made from the common river mussel shells, which 
«»crui :n .ibundance on the riverside in the neighl>orho<->d. The 
th:r«l b. .id is of slatey stone, about an inch in diameter, with a 
h>!> \:\ th.e center, one-sixth of an inch wide. It ap|)ears to t>e 
water W'rn. and I am told that similar ones are .sometimes picked 
u[» Ml the east shore of I^kc Winnipeg. 

.\ prcuii.ir tul>e alx>ut five inches in length and a quarter of an 
null :n diameter was next discovered. It is ot red-colored. 
j»ori>.;s earthenware, with a hole running through it lengthwise 
a^ lar^e .is that found in an ordinary clay tobacco pipe. Unfortu- 
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nately this broke into several pieces, but the fractures are clean 
and bright colored and it bears no marks of having absorbed 
juice or other matter. I have no idea for what purpose the tube 
could have been used. It is too fragile for an ornament or pipe- 
stem and certainly has not been used as either. It may have 
been part of the paraphernalia of a medicine-man, for stone 
tubes larger and stronger are common in the mounds. I took 
three from a mound near this place. 

From the debris was taken a baked clay lump, well rounded 
except at one place, where it had evidently rested when baking. 
The groove running around it was likely intended to be used to 
tie it to a net or line as a sinker. 

A curiously shaped piece of flint was found by McLeod, who 
at once pointed out its resemblance to the "sunfish" of the Red 
river. Viewed in one way it resembles a fish, and in another a 
bear. While it has evidently been most carefully chipped into 
its present form, I do not attach much importance to the resem- 
blance mentioned, as it may be purely accidental. 

The question arises, are these the remains of the Mound- 
builders who constructed the tumuli situated close by, or has 
this place been the camping and refuse ground of the Crees and 
Assiniboines, who held possession of the lower Red river coun- 
try when the French adventurers, under La Verendraye, first 
made their appearance in it. 

Let us examine the evidence collected. The mounds are 
situated on a clay ridge (which some people possessed of vivid 
imaginations make out to be a fortified embankment) about 500 
yards back from the old camping ground, which is as fine a loca- 
tion for camping as could be desired. 

That the builders were in the vicinity for a lengthened space of 
time is shown by the number of interments in the mounds at 
different and irregular levels, and the great quantity of calcined 
bones and charcoal found mixed through the soil. Fish, with- 
out doubt, formed to a great extent their food, and here it was to 
be had in plenty. 

The line of "kitchen midden" is plainly traced in the river 
bank, about two feet below the surface of the surrounding level. 
It must have taken a very long time to deposit two feet of soil, 
even if some of it had been washed down from the higher level, 
for there is a good depth of loam covered with a sod, capping 
the bank. 

The markings on the pottery found in the river bank are 
identical, in many cases, with those taken from the mounds 
near by. 

The shell beads are facsimilies of the two taken by myself 
from the very bottom of the McLeod mound. 

There is the decayed trunk of a tree (elm, I think), consider- 
ably over two feet in diameter, still standing upright at the very 
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cd^jc of the river bank. I dug well under the large roots of this 
trie into the solid earth, which was burnt hard, and took out sev- 
eral flints, fragments of pottery and one of the shell beads. This 
tree has grown over the de|x>sits since they were covered with soil. 

C'atlm informs us that the Assiniboines cooked their food by 
placing hiated stones in skins filled with water, until the water 
boiled If they had ever used pottery it is not likely that they 
would have gone back to skin kettles, and these are the Indians, 
with the Crces, who mhabited Manitoba within historic times. 

There seems to be every reason for deciding that this was the 
camp-ground of the Mound builders and theirs, the remains now 
being washed out from the bank of the Red river. 

Perhaps when trained and competent ethnologists explore and 
carefully examine these mounds and campgrounds they may 
arrive at an approximate age for them. 

The site is such an excellent one for hunters that most likely 
Indians have camped there, ofif and on, since the Mound builders 
disappeared, and it will be difficult to decide as to which people 
belonged many of the articles found on or very near the surface 
of the ground. The carved stone pipe found in a field is an 
example; the position in which it was found gives no clue to its 
former ownership. 

Especially will it be difficult to distinguish between stone 
articles, because they are nearly all rude, dififering only in the 
degree of finish, a diflerence that might be the variation existing 
between the skill of two individuals of the same tribe working 
toj^cther. 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE; 

OR, THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 



By Horatio Hale, M. A., F. R. S. C. 



IV. — LANGUAGE THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

And here we return to a question ot linguistics, which has 
been already noticed, but which requires, perhaps, a fuller dis- 
cussion. When it was first discovered that the languages 
spoken by many barbarous tribes possessed a sin^^ular capacity 
for expression and a vast variety of forms for nicely discrim- 
inating the differences of objects and of ideas, an explanation 
was proposed which seemed plausible and was at first accepted 
by many reasoners. These elaborately constructed languages, 
it was suggested, indicated that the people who spoke them 
were the descendants of a more civilized race, and had simply 
retained their ancestral language while losing in other respects 
their ancestral culture. But further reflection and inquiry 
showed that this explanation could not be deemed satisfactory. 
If refinement of language is a product of culture, it was naturalhr 
asked, why should it not be lost with other like products? If 
conjugations and declensions, substantive verbs and abstract 
terms, are due to civilization, like the smelting of metals, the 
weaving ofxloth, the architectural aid pictorial arts, why should 
these linguistic achievements be retained when all the other 
gains of high cultivation have been lost? How is it possible to 
suppose that the hundreds of barbarous tribes in America and 
Africa, while losing all other arts of an earlier civilization, have 
preserved solely this beautiful mechanism of highly organized 
speech ? 

These considerations led to a change of opinion — a change 
which resulted in two directly opposite views of the problem 
and its proper solution. One of these was proposed by an 
eminent Franco-American scholar, who was the first' to study 
the complex American languages with philosophical acuteness, 
and to exhibit in a clear light their peculiar characteristics. The 
other, which will be first considered, has in late years been 
maintained by many writers, but by none with more force and 
eloquence than have been displayed by a distinguished English 
author, whose works in other departments have been justly 
admired and have delighted thousands of readers. In reference 
to the subject now under consideration, he states that he had 
formerly held the view that the rich and artistic structure ot the 
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lan;:un(;rH of fiome barbarous nations implies an intellectual 
power Huperior to what we now Hnd in these nations, and that 
they thcretore prove a condition previously exalted. "Further 
explanation," adds Dr. Farrar, "has entirely removed this 
Iviift."* He is now ot opinion that "this apparent wealth of 
synonyms and grammatical forms is chictty dun io /Ae Aopc/ess 
pincrty of the power of ahsiraci ion ^tktiiX is the work oi minds 
incap.ible of all subtle analysis.*^ He adds: "Many of these 
vaunted lan^ua^es (^. ,i»., the American and Polynesian) — these 
languages which have countless forms of conjugation, and sep- 
afiite words for the minutest shades ol specihc meaning — these 
holophrastic languages, with their ^jewels fourteen syllables 
lon^^ to expri-ss the commonest and most familiar objects— 50 
(ar from provm^ a once elevated condition ol the t>eople who 
sj>eak them, have not even yet arrived at the very simple 
a b^t faction required to express the verb *to be,* which Condillac 
assumed to be the earliest of invented verbs T* We are further 
told by the same author in another work**- that "a savage may 
have a dozen verlw for *! am here,''I am well,**I am tall,' •! am 
hungry/ etc., because he has no word lor *am,* — and a dozen 
words (or 'my head,* •your head,* *his head,* and almost any con- 
ceivable person*s head, because he finds a difliculty in realizing 
the mere conception ot any head apart from its owner.** And 
Wi* are assured that while these savages have an endless num- 
lur of expressions for particular varieties of objects and actions, 
they have no general terms for a whole class ot such objects or 
ails. 

The account which has been given in the foregoing pages of 
tht' languages spoken by two races in the lowest stage ol sav- 
agery will show how w*idely astray thb ingenious and eloquent 
writi-r has Ix^en in his facts. Both Athapascans and Australians 
make abundant use ol the substantive verb, and exhibit the 
(X)wer ol abstraction in its fullest force. The savage Australian 
fias no difliculty in distinguishing a head from its owner, and 
does It perhaps with more logical correctness of grammar than 
an Knglishman. He employs the possessive pronoun in its 
;^a*nitive case like a possessive noun. IValan is head, and kore 
iH man, the latter making in the genitive karekoba^ man*s; em- 
mi^rm/Hi is the genitive ot the first personal pronoun; so we 
have z^Htlitn korekoha^ man*a head (head of man), walan entmo- 
rmhii, mv head (head of me). Could the most analytic of "civ- 
ilized" tongues do better than ihis.^ 

It is observable that in the objections which are made, all 
barbarous tribes are confounded together, whereas they difTer 
very widely in their intellectual qualities, and in the languages 
whuh manifest these qualities. One of the passages just 

• •< tiapur« 00 lAOfuac*,** by %hm lUr. rr»d«rtc W. PMrar, D. D., F. K. 8., Cluip. 
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quoted brackets together the American and Polynesian lan- 
guages, which are at the very opposite poles in their lexical 
and grammatical characteristics. The Polynesian is among the 
simplest and least wordy of languages. It has, properly speak- 
ing, no inflections, and makes little use of "agglutination." The 
words are brief, usually ot only two or three syllables. Its 
grammar is carried to almost the last degree of analysis — the 
mark, as we are assured by some writers, of high civilization 
and intellectual superiority. All the cases ot nouns and all the 
moods and tenses of verbs are indicated by separate particles. 
y^&, is house; le fale^ the house; o te fale^ of the house; ki te 
fale^ to the house. The plural is also indicated by a particle — 
na fale^ the houses. A Polynesian can not, like an Iroquoian, 
combine the personal pronoun with the noun; he must say lau 
uluj my head; tuiu ulu^ thy head; ana tilu^ his head; te ulu o te 
' tanata^ the head of the man. He has two particles which rep* 
resent the substantive verb. There is no lack of general terms. 
Besides a name for each kind of fish and tree, there are generic 
words for fish {ika) and tree (iakau). Yet this simplest and 
most analytic of idioms is really a very poor one, with feeble 
powers of expression; and the people, when first known to 
Europeans, were still in a low stratum of barbarism, ignorant 
even of pottery or the use of the bow. 

The truth is that not simplicity but complexity is the evidence 
alike of progress and of the energies which lead to progress. 
The simplest forms of animal life are the lowest, and the most 
complex are the highest. Among inventions, compare the sickle 
with the reaping machine, the canoe with the steamship. The 
simplest of governments is the lowest, the patriarchal despot- 
ism; the two most complex of all actual governments are prob- 
ably those of the British Empire and ot the North American 
Federation, which are surely among the highest. The com- 
plexity of the American and Australian languages, rightly re- 
garded, is the evidence, not of poverty of the powers of 
abstraction and analysis, but of the very reverse. I have had 
occasion to give elsewhere an account of an American people 
— the Iroquois — who, though possessing no greater natural ad- 
vantages than the Polynesians, had reached a much higher 
plane in the arts, as well as in their social and political organi- 
zation. Their language, in its elaborate structure, corresponds 
to this superiority, and accounts for it. As an instance of that 
complexity, which some scholars, like the esteemed author just 
now quoted, have too hastily condemned in these languages — 
while they doubtless admire it in the Sanskrit, the Greek and 
the German — I may venture to quote the analysis of a word 
which fairly indicates the system and quality of this speech, and 
the inferences that may reasonably be drawn from it:* 



• »»The Iroquois Bool^ of Rites," In Briotoa's "Library of American Aboriginal 
Llteraiure," p. 149. 
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•*The word ieskmonhzirronfie^ which is rendered, *I cc>me 
a^ain to ^reet and thank/ is a good example o\ the comprehen- 
sivt* force ot the Iroquois tongue. Its root is nonhive or fionwt^ 
which is found in icnonAztrs^ •! love, hke, am pleased with/ — 
the initial syllable kr l>eing the first personal pronoun. In the 
Mrrv|uentative form' this verb becomes ktPWfikwtrofi^ which has 
the meaning of *I salute and thank,* i. e., I manifest by repeated 
acts mv liking or gratification. The s prefixed to this word is 
the 5ign of the •reiterative form:' skenonhu^eron^ ^Ui^ain I greet 
and thank.' The terminal syllable ne and the prefixed te are 
re!*pectivelv the signs of the 'motional' and the Vislocative' 
lorm*- •/ cofpte hither again to greet and th<ink.' A word of 
six svllable.H, easily pronounced (and in the Unondaga dialect 
nduced to five\ expresses fully and forcibly the meaning for 
whuh eight not very euphonious English words are required. 
The notion that the existence ol these comprehensive words in 
an Iiulian language, or any other, is an evidence of deficiency 
It) anaUtic (M)wer, is a fallacy which was long ago exposed by 
:Kr clear and penetrative reasoning of Duponceau, the true 
lathir of American philology. As he has well explained, 
analvHiH must precede synthesis. In fact, the power of what 
may Inr termed analytic synthesis — the mental power which first 
rrsolves words and things into their elements, and then puts 
thrm together in new forms — is a creative or co-ordinating force, 
indicative ol a higher natural capacity than that of mere analysis. 
Thf genius which framed the word icsketionhu^erounc is the 
s.inu* that, working with other elements, produced the steam 
« n^inr and the telephone." 

riu' name <»l i)u{K>nceau recalls us to the special point of dis* 
i usMon the true explanation of the origin of this remarkable 
wtalth «»! lorms and ihes< evidences of discriminating power, 
whu h aic found in many languages spoken by barbarous tribes. 
ThiN eminent writer, di««tinguished alike as a scholar and a man 
of aflairs, was as has In-en said) the first to make a profound 
.iiui philosophical study ot the American languages and to com- 
y.iiv thi-m with other idioms in such a manner as to tlis^lose the 
!iin- principli'S of the science of comparative phil<»logy. Born 
:ri Fiariie in 17^'k), his talents and learning had secure<i him, at 
•:.•• rariv age of seventeen, the position of secretary to the well- 
Kr.Mwn c'ourt de Gehelin, author ol many im|>ortant works on 
p:.: '.M'phy, ri'ligion,and language. From this jxisition he passed 
:•• \'u.\\ nt sciTciary and aide-<ie-camp to Baron Steuben, and 
r»-.M.rrci with him to America, where, after the war iA inde- 
ltfi«i«'nie, he hrld an important oflice under the Federal Gov- 
tTfwiuir. .\dmitted to the bar, he l)ecame so eminent in his 
\\v\\ iMoifH^.ion that he was offered the <iignitv of Chief Justice 
«.! Lou>iana. In later life he returned ardently to scientific 
iMir -urs, iH'came President of the American Philosophical S<K*iety 
«'i P:.:iaiielphia, and devoted himself esp»ecially to the study of 
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the aboriginal languages. His best-known work on this subject 
is his "Memoir on the Grammatical System of certain Indian 
Nations of North America," which, written in French, was 
presented to the French Institute in 1835, ^"^ received the 
**Volney prize" for linguistic science. This memoir, which has 
been justly styled by an eminent and certainly not partial critic, 
"a most valuable and brilliant work,"* had been preceded by 
others less known, and particularly by a translation of Zeis- 
berger's "Grammar of the language of the Lenni Lenape, or 
Delaware Indians." To this translation, published by the 
American Philosophical Societ}' in 1827, the translator prefixed 
a preface of considerable length, in which his view of the scope 
and principles of comparative philology is set forth, and is illus- 
trated by many examples and much clear and powerful reason- 
ing. Some passages of this essay which refer to our present 
subject may be cited. After referring to the great variety in 
the structure of languages, he remarks: 

"It has been shown that the American languages are rich in 
words and regular in their forms, and that they do not yield in 
those respects to any other idiom. These facts have attracted 
the attention of the learned in Europe, as well as in this countrj-; 
but they have not been able entirely to remove the prejudices 
that have been so long entertained against the languages of 
savage nations. The pride of civilization is reluctant to admit 
facts like these in their utmost extent, because thev show how 
little philosophy and science have to do with the formation of 
lauguage. A vague idea still prevails that the idioms of bar- 
barous tribes must be greatly inferior to those of civilized nations; 
and reasons are industriously sought for to prove that inferiority, 
not only in point of cultivation, which would readily be admitted, 
but also to show that their organization is comparatively im- 
perfect. Thus a learned member of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, in an ingenious and profound dissertation on the forms 
of languages [Baron William von Humboldt — *On the Origin 
of Grammatical Forms and their influence on the development 
of ideas'], while he admits that those of the American Indians 
are rich, methodical, and artificial in their structure, yet will not 
allow them to possess what he calls genuine grammatical forms 
{cBchte J^ormen\ because, he says, their words are not inflected, 
like those of the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, but are formed by 
a different process, which he calls 'agglutination;' and on that 
supposition he assigns to them an inferior rank in the scale of 
languages, considered in the point of view of their capacity to 
aid the development of ideas. That such prejudices should exist 
among men who have deservedly acquired an eminent reputa- 
tion lor science is much to be regretted; and it is particularly 
with a view to remove them from the minds of such men that 
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this grammar in puhli.Hhfd. The Irarned baron will, I ho|>e, 
ri'i oj^ni/.f m the c<)njuj;ati(>n» ol the Delaware verbs those 
intloi ted (orms which he justly admires, and he will find that 
the prcK'ess whivh he is pleased to call agglutinative is not the 
only one which our Indians employ in the combination of their 
idiMs and the formation of their words." 

Alter ciiinj; ^ome striking examples of these modes of word- 
f.)rm.ition ami inll»-ction, the author comes to the point now un- 
der diHcusMon. He remarks that in view of the ctmsiderable 
decree c»l art and method which have presided over the forma- 
tion of the Anierican lanj^uai^es, the question arises whether we 
are to suppose (as many had been inclini^d to believe) that this 
continent w.»s |i>rmerly inhabited bv a civilized rare, or whether, 
on the other han<i, it is not more reasonable to hold that men are 
"endtiwrd with a natural loj^ic which leads them, as it were by 
inntiiu t, to such methcxls in the lormation of their idioms as are 
bt>i c.ili ulatecl to facilitate their use." He does not hesitate to 
decuif in lavor ol the latter view, l)ecause, as he affirms, **no 
lanj^'ua^e has \et iK'en oiscovered, amon^ either savajje or pol- 
islu'ci n a'. ions, which was not governed by rules and principles 
which nature ajune could dictate, and human science never could 
h ivr imagined.** **No language," he adds, "can be called *bar- 
barous* in the sense which presumption has atlixed to that 
word." Culture stands lor something, but for comparatively 
liiile. The question of the respective shares to be assigned to 
nature and to cultivation in the composition ol such noble instru- 
ments as the languages of men is one well worthy of being 
thoroughly investigated. **The resuh, it is true, will be morti- 
fying to our pride; but this pride, which makes us ascribe so 
nuK h to our own efforts and so little to the silent operations of 
n »tur(', is the greatest obstacle that we meet in our road to 
kn«»\\ Ifiige." 

The result, therefore, of our inquiries — a result deduced alike 
from the evidence ol language and that of history — is that a 
state ol barbarism does not imply any inferiority in intellectual 
power. It simply indicates that the barbarous people have been 
c«)tnprlU-d to live amid surroundings which rendered any 
a«l\. ifu«nu*nt m culture impossible. Remove the savage Atha- 
paM-.ms 'o the Ixmntiful pastures and fertile valleys ol New 
.Me\ HI, ^ive them hor«*es, cattle, and sheep to tend, and wheat 
.iOii trw:'> and edible roots to culti%'ate, and presently their tor- 
pid laiuhien rebUnim, and they become the quick-witted and 
in ven::vf Nava]oes. Remove the shrewd, industrious, enter- 
pr:s ri;:, imprt»\ing Dravidians to the barren plains of Australia, 
and :lit-\ sink in time to what has been deemed the lowest level 
of r urnanity. 

1' ^ n.iturally leads us to consider some of the Jtheories which 
have . •••' >^*fn put forth in regard to the condition and char- 
.icter of primitive man. Strange to say, the modern representa- 
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lives of this unknown individual have been looked for in places 
where, by the common consent of all physiologists, he could not 
possibly have come into being — in Australia, in South Africa, in 
the Pacific Islands, and in America. Many works have been 
put forth in which speculations, based entirely on what has 
been learned of the inhabitants of these regions (but generally 
in utter disregard of the teachings of linguistic science), have 
represented the earliest men as sunk in the lowest debasement 
of mind and morals. In this ''primitive horde," as it has been 
styled, human beings have been described as herding together 
like cattle, utterly without family ties, and living in what is 
euphemistically termed ''communal marriage," or, in other 
words, in promiscuous intercourse. From this dismal condition, 
we are assured, they have slowly and gradually emerged, by 
long and painful struggles, of which the stages and methods 
have been ingeniously suggested, and the indications pointed 
out as surviving in various customs and institutions, such as 
wife-capture, mother-right, father-right, endogamy, exogamy, 
totemism, the clan-system, and others of like character. There 
is no doubt that all these customs or social conditions have pre- 
vailed among barbarous races, except only that of promiscuous 
intercourse, which, as Darwin has clearly shown, is contrary to 
the very nature of man as a "pairing animal," and never could 
have existed.* All of them are doubtless well worthy of care- 
ful investigation. But if the conclusions drawn from the facts 
recorded in the previous pages of this essay are correct, all these 
peculiar usages of barbarous tribes are simply the efforts of men 
pressed down by hard conditions below their natural ^tage to 
keep themselves from sinking lower, and to preserve as tar as 
possible the higher level of intellectual, moral, and social life to 
which their innate faculties tended to exalt them. They are like 
the struggles of a bird in a cage to keep its wings in use for 
flight. A child who should assume that the primitive canary 
could only flutter for a distance of a few yards would be as wise 
in its inference as the philosopher who regards the Australians 
and Fuegians as representatives of primitive man. The phy- 
siologist sees at a glance in the structure of the bird's wings the 
kind of flight for which it was intended, and the philologist dis- 
cerns in the Australian and Fuegian languages evidences of the 
mental endowments which, under other circumstances, would 
have placed the speakers of those idioms very far above their 
actual condition. 

It may be well to attempt to gather from the evidence in our 
possession what was the real condition and character of primeval 
man. We possess in three important works, lately given to the 
world by three authorities of the first rank, the latest conclusions of 



•On this subject the admirable work of Mr. Edward VVestcrmarck, of the Unlver- 
Blty of Finland, •*The History ot Human Marriage," (published since this essay was 
written) should be consulted 
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5ciencc on the question of the probable birthplace ot the human 
5jH.*cicH. Ii is ol' interest to observe that these eminent »uthor- 
iiics iUtXvr widely on certain important questions, M. de Quatre- 
i.i^fs !>rin^ a strenuous opponent of the Darwinian theory, of 
whiih Dr. Brinton is a no less decided supporter, while Mr.Wal- 
lacr (Kcupies at least as regards the mental endowments of man, 
An intermi'diate position. Yet their opinions on the question under 
consiilcraiion are in clo!*e accord. All ajrreein holdm^; that the 
human race is of much ^{rcaler antiquity than was formerly 
supposed, goin^ back at least into the early quaternary (>eriod. 
All are ot opinion that the varieties, or '*sul>- species," which 
make up this race, are of one stock, wr ich had its origin in a 
single ItKMlity, and all fmd this IcKality in the temperate zone of 
the eastern continent. They difler as to the precise position, 
lull the dillerences are not very wide, and are easily reconciled. 
Finally all accord in placing the earliest men in a region and 
ilirnate where their natural powers would have the fullest 
rxpansion, and their surroundings would be most favorable foe 
the tievelopment ol every faculty — where animals apt for domes- 
tic ation and plants suited for cuhivation would be ready at hand. 
M. (ie Quatrefages would find the cradle ol the human race in 
Asia, not lar from the great central pile (ww55/V') of the conti- 
nent, and near the region which gives birth to all the great 
ST reams which flow to the north, the east, and the south.* .Mr. 
Wallaie, in like manner, finds this birthplace in the "enormous 
plateaux of the great Kuro- Asiatic continent, extending from 
IVrsia right across Tioet and Sitxfria to Manchuria, an area, 
some part or other of which probably oflered suitable condi- 
tions, m late Miocene c»r early Pliocene times, for the develop- 
innit ol aruestral man."-*- Dr. Brinton, for reasons which he 
sets forth with much force of argument, is inclined to look for 
the I laiile of the species further westward, near the Atlantic in 
northwestern Africa* 

These varying opinions may be reconciled in the same man- 
nrr m which Dr. Schrader has sought, not without success, to 
i ' 'fu iii.itf, or rather to combin •, the views of those archaeologists 
who hold that the Arvan race had its primal home or place of 
*irvt Inpim-nt in central Asia, near the Oxus, with the opinions 
o! thi.M* wlio tinil this home in central or eastern Europe, near 
t.'ir Daniihe. He holds that these localities were secondary 
ifntfi>, toimed after the migration of the earlier members of 
tl.r t.wc eastward and westward, from their primitive home on 
tlji- ini.iiile Volga j: In hke manner it may Ih: suggested that 
lenti.i! As:.i and Northwestern Africa were seconoarv centers, 
t- wliih the earliest population overflowed frt»m its primal seal 
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in iiome intermediate i>osiiion. This primal home of the species 
seemsi to l>e strongly iridiccited by historical and linguistic facts. 
The vast peninsula of Arabia, whose protecting deserts enclose 
fertile oases, some of them larjje enough to be the seats of pow- 
erful kingdoms, lies midway between the two rejjions, E^ypl 
and Mesopotamia, in which the human race displayed in the 
earliest historical times its capacity for the highest culture. 
Their civilization ^ocs back certainly to a date five thousand 
years before the Christian era, and probably to a lon;^ anterior 
period. The latest inquiries have led to the opinion that this 
civilization may have had its be^inninj; in the quaternary or 
even in the pliocene era.* In (act, it is doubtful whether Kjjypl 
was ever occupied by a barbarous people. That its e.irliest in- 
habitants used implements of chipped stone, and were unac- 
quainted with the metals, seems to be established. But it should 
be borne in mind that civilization d(x;s not depend upon a 
knowledge of the metals. It Ix'^ins as soon as men have ac- 
quired a settled habitation, and have learned to tame the useful 
animals and to cultivate the useful plants. If the earliest men 
of the existinj^ species possessed, as we have every reason to 
believe, intellectual faculties equal to those of their descendants, 
how lonjj would they Ik* in acquiring these first elements of 
civilization? Imagine the first human beings to be dwellers in 
a fruitful oasis of northern Arabia, and consider what must 
necessarily have been their scH'ial condition. Bein); human (to 
repeat a former remark) they must have spoken to one another 
in articulate lan^ua^e. And, moreover, we know from the laws 
of linguistic science that this language must not only have been 
a completely or^janized speech, but tl;al it w.is more conrplex in 
its forms tlian any dialect which has Iven derived from it. If, 
for example, it was, as would seem probable from the supposed 
locality, a lan^u.1^e of the Hamito-Semitic stock, it certainly 
did not l)elon}r to the ^roup of Ilamitic tongues, which are as 
much simpler in their forms, and therefore younijer, than those 
of the Semitic Jjroup, as are tlie lan^ua^es of rolynesia com- 

!»ared with the ancestral Malaisian tongues, or as is the Kn^li$h 
an^ua^e compared with the (ierman. 

It the first human lH*in^s had all the natural instincts of their 
species, tliey l)elonge<i to the cla>s of pairinj* animals. Their 
first social organization was that ut the family. The first gov- 
ernment was neither patriarchal nor matriarchal, but parental. 
The woman in her own sphere, an<l in her »|>ecial preroj;alives» 
was ei|ual to the man. They were mutual helpmates. And in 
the first development of the arts of civilization, it is probable 
that the woman i(M»k the leatlin^ part. This part has Ixren 
vividly su^j»ested by an ingenious French writer, in a passage 

•^'if^ I'.rifituii qiii»tloc4«. il« IjniNiUK**; ti> ' 1Um>» au^l IVo|»t<^, " p. 1S9. M alUcr, 
in ■ I»Arwiiti«iii/' p. 4MJ. 
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whiih well cIcmtvch lo Ix* quoted: **Il ii to woman, I ihink/* 
\vntr> M. Klif KeduH, "ihai mankind owch all ihal has macie 
us rmn. Burdened with the children and the bajjifam% she 
rrrcii-d a fXTmaneni cover lo shelter the little family. The neni 
lor her brcMMi was |K*rhaps a hollow, carfieted with mo!«s. By 
the suicol it she set up a pole, with larjje leaves laid across, and 
when she ihou^jhl of fastening three or lour of these poles toyelhi-r 
l>v their tops the hut was invented — the hut, the first *home.* 
She placed there the kindled brand, with which she nevrr 
pans, and the hut became illuminated; the hut was warmed; 
the hut sheltered a hearth *' ''A day comes when by the side 
ot a doe which the man has slain, the woman sees a tawn. It 
looks at her with pleadin^^ eyes. She has compa^^sion on it, and 
carries it away in her arms. The hitle creature Ix'comes attached 
to her, and follows her everywhere. Thus it was that woman 
real I'd and tamed animals, and Ix^ca me the mother of pastoral 
j*e >plts. And that is not a 1. While the husband devotee! him- 
stli to the greater ^jarne, the woman, enjja^ed with her little 
ones, collected ej^^s, insects, seeds, and roots. Of these seeds 
she made a store in her hut; a lew that she let fall jjerminated 
close bv, ripened, and bore fruit. On seeinjj this she sowed 
others, and Ix'came the mother ol agricultural peoples. In fact, 
amoni; all uncivilized men cultivation may be traced to the 
housewife. Notwithstanding the doctrine which holds sway, 
I maintain ttiat woman was the creator of the primordial ele- 
ments of civilization.*'* 

These happy suggestions of M. Reclus call for certain quali- 
fications. The author does no more than justice to woman, but 
he liocs less than justice to man. He forgets certain primary 
impulses, as strong in man as in woman, though difTerent. if 
the nest-making impulse, so to speak, is most powerful in her, 
ihf huiUhng instinct is strongest in him. As soon as she !x*gan 
to rear a shelter for her brood, the mechanical faculty would be 
aroused in him. The first cabin, like the first swallow's nest, 
would Ix- the joint work of the first mated pair. If woman 
tamed the first gentle animal as a pet, man would discern its 
iiM'tulness lor fo<Kl and clothing, and become the first herdsman. 
Ii \\(»man sowed the first seeds, man fenced the field, and be- 
iaiiK' the first agriculturist. This mutual aid, which is theory 
.!> rf;;ar(ls the past, is fact at the present day among the Nava- 
i •> .ind the .Melanesians,-*^ and the fact confirms the theory. 

<fr.inting Au intelligent people, dwelling in a fruitful region, 
urjiitr .1 I hmate genial in summer, but rigorous enough in winter 
lo fn.ikr Hficlter and clothing necessary and the storage of Untd 
iii-^:r.iMi- with useful animals and plants near at hand— how 

• r-.iu •%«» KoU •^iniliM tn «>im|wrmUT« Ktlinolticx *' By Kllr R«cla« In-ron 

• «». . !}.. . i^>?«'nt. witrk of lh# H^r. I»r. Ctidrinflon. "Th* Melan^^Un*. ihHr 
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lon;^ a period would be needed for the arts essential to civiliza- 
tion to Ix! invented and practiced by them? Amoni; some 
American nations, according to their traditions, less than five 
centuries seems to have sufficed, even with a scanty stock of 
such animals and plants. In five centuries the oftsprin}; ot a 
single pair on an Arabian oasis, doubling; in number only four 
times in a century, would have ;jrown to a people of five hun- 
dred thousand s(»uL'«, numerous enough to send out emigrations 
to the nearest inviting lands — to the valleys of the Nile and the 
Kuphrates. Hut these would have been ban(is of civilized men 
and women, familiar with a^^riculture, the rearing of domestic 
animals, househuildin*;, weaving, and other arts of settled and 
regular life. We c.mnot imajjine anion^ them the barbarous 
us.i^es and laws of' wife-capture, exj»;jamy, slavery, caste, and 
(»lhrr like institutions, which have ;^rown up in later aj^es amon^ 
their debaseil <lescenclanls, who hav*-- wandered or been thrust 
into wilder re^^ions, and have had tostrujj^^le with harder condi- 
tions These luckless communities should be slyletl, not "primi- 
tive peoples,'' but *'de;(enfrale peoples." Yet in their languages, 
and indeed in the purposes underlying many ol the very customs 
which are cited as proots of their ori;;inal and innate savagery» 
m.iv be discerned, when ri^hllv analxzed, evidences of the sur- 
vival of thi»se intflleclual endowments which were displayed bv 
their forefathers in the primeval civilizations ot Arabia, North 
Alrita, and Central Asia. 

We return to the thesis with which our essav commenced. 
Unless it can be clearlv shown that m.m is separated from other 
anim.its bv a line as distinct as that which separates a tree from 
a sic»ne or a stone lioni a star, there can be no proper science of 
an!tiropolo;^v. (ieolo^ists will readilv admit that a stone is 
composed o! siar-dnsi, but ihev will >av that it i** star-dust 
whiih has a^^siimed a form tolallv distinct from its original ele- 
mentary I oriijiiiiin. .\ trr itise coniposeii <it facts and siH'Cula- 
ti«)ns showing how iht* matter ol the earth wa** probablv derived 
Iroin st.ir-dust %vi>uld(ii>ubtl«*ss be verv inlereslin;^ to ^eolo^ists, 
but it woulil ir»i be <leeinrd i)y thrni a tieatisf on i»e«il*)^y. 
<ie'«lo;jV ^oinfnenii-N w lirrr st.ii -dust en(U and the stone l>emns. 
A treatise whiih slioiiUi uniieitaketo >li<»w how in tn:mate mat- 
ter bee. line .i plant oi .m .msinal \\«'uld, o| c«»ursf, pi»>M-s* ;»reat 
inleres! |i»r biiil«»^ists; hut w wmuIiI not be .icirpttii bv them as 
a IrtM'iHr on h:«tlo;^v. Tiiit siurue b«':^ins w hrn life appears. 
A Work slmwui;^ tiir i hfinical C'lnsMMu-nl-* i»r everv >|>ecies of 
pl.int would ct-rtainlv br a \aiuat>ii' \%<>rk; but it would l)e a 
w.ifk ot chrn)i<«trv, .ind nnt nt b>itanv. In like manner, a work 
di^pi.ivin;r the .tn.it<>my ot man in c<i(npari>on with that ot other 
an:ini:s canno'. but he ot :^rt-a: vaiui*; and a treatise >howin^ 
Iimw \\\r hum. in tranie was devei<'p(.i tnun liia! •>! a lower ani- 
m.ii mu^t be ol extreme in!err'»t; but tiu"**- w<iuiil be works, not 
of anirjrojn»lo;»y, init •»! phys:«)af^y or bi«»Io^\. Anthrt)j>olojjy 
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bfi;in!i whi-re mere brule life^ jjives way lo something widely 
(lilVereni and indefinitely higher. Ii begins wiih thai endow- 
ment which characterizes man, and distin^^^uisihes him from all 
other creatures. The real basis ol the science is t'ound in ariicu* 
late s|x*ech, with all that this indicates and emlxKiies. Solely 
bv ihfir languiges can the trilnrs of men be scientifically classt- 
tied, their affiliations discovered, and their mental qualities dis* 
cer ned. These premises compel us to the logical conclusion 
that linguistic anthropology is the only true "science of man. *^ 



•o- 



DICTOGRAPHS AND ROCK-rAINTINGS OF THE 

SOUTHWEST. 

By Lkwi^ W. Gvnckfx. 

The innumerable caAons. plateaux and desolate gorges of 
Southern California and Utah, together with the mesas, deep, 
weird valleys, and sandy wastes of Arizona and New Mexico, 
constitute a region of unusual interest to the student of geology 
and archeology. Comprising, as it does, so large a territory, the 
csNcntial features arc necessarily many and varied ; yet, as a rule, 
the different localities have many of the peculiarities in common. 
Notwithstanding the unusual interest which the strange-looking 
ruins, found throughout the whole region, excite in the minds 
(»f the observer, there are also other proofs of man's handiwork 
which are not less interesting. These are the strange, and to 
the casual observer, mysterious-looking characters and symbols 
c)iip(x:d in the rock or painted in the caves or on the high cliffs. 

Ihcse curious rock inscriptions and pictographs are worthy of 
os}>ccial notice. They are usually cut into the rock about a 
quarter of an inch deep, on the under side where it is not ex- 
ptiscd to the weather; or painted on, in colors which still to a 
^Tcat extent, retain their original brillianc)', yet at the same time 
showing undoubted traces of age. Many of these signs are rude 
h^urcs of human beings and animals, while many others are of 
a 1 haractcr which evidently had some significant meaning. Of 
this there can be but little doubt, and, while their meaning would 
not have that mysterious portent which most travelers attribute 
t(» the uncouth attempts at writing of departed and ancirnt races, 
yet It IS not drawing too much upon the imagination to ascribe 
to the pictographs. some* meaning or significance which must 
have occurred to the aboriginal mind at the time of their execu- 
tii>n. Great care, however, must be taken not to mistake the 
modern pictographs for the ancient ones. 

( >ttentimcs this is a perplexing task to perform, for we must 
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judge by the evident appearance of the rock sculptures or paint- 
ings themselves; by the close proximity to known ancient ruins ; 
and by the separate or conjoined characters which occur in the 
inscription. For instance, a figure of a horse or gun would 
immediately prove it to be a modern work. It may be, however, 
that these representations, curious as they appear to be, were 
sometimes the outcome or result of the aboriginal painter's or 
sculptor's imagination or caprice. Sometimes they are found at 
inaccessible heights and necessarily must have involved con- 
siderable toil. We have found them high above us, on the roofs 
of caverns and caves ; high up on precipitous cliffs and slanting 
ledges, so far up that it was impossible to get near them. How 
they were able to* reach such unapproachable places is still a 
mystery. 

They are found more or less commonly throughout the whole 
region — on the rocks of Arizona and New Mexico, on the cliffs 
of Southern Colorado, and in the caverns and on the rocks of 
Southern Utah, and on all the tributaries of the San Juan and 
the Colorado rivers. They occur on the face, or more often on the 
sheltered slanting surfaces of rocks or boulders, or on the cliflfs 
and in the cave and cliff dwellings. In some localities they 
occur at short intervals and one can count as many as thirty- 
groups of them in a good day's travel, while in other localities 
they are seldom met with, and are found only at great distances 
apart. The most important locations which have been noted by- 
travelers and explorers are as follows : Those of the Sierra- Waco, 
thirty miles from El Paso ; on the banks of the Rio Mancos, on 
the erratic blocks of the Gila, on the banks of the San Juan, on 
the McEImo creek, the Hovenweep, in the Chaco Canon, on the 
banks of the Puerco and Zuni rivers, along Butler's Wash, Utah, 
along the Rio de Chelley, and other localities where they occur 
less frequently. 

It is a noticeable fact that while picture writings and rock 
inscriptions are very common in some localities, they are rare in 
others. Mr. W. R. Birdsall* calls attention to the almost total 
absence of them, or of figures decorative or otherwise, on the 
buildings or rocks in the Mesa Verde. Rude characters, inscrip- 
tions and pictures are also rare in the neighboring canons. A 
line cut in a spiral was the only object which came under his 
observation. 

Last spring, having unlimited facilities for pursuing the study 
of these interesting rock-paintings and inscriptions, I found that 
the work spent upon the subject yielded results lar beyond my 
greatest expectations, especially in the large number of interest- 
ing groups discovered. Particular care was taken to make 

♦ "Cliff DwelllDM of the Mesa Verde," by W. R. BlrdsalJ, M. D., In Ambricait 
AKTiQUABiAJf , Vol XIV, No. 3, page 138. 
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correct sketches, always aflfixinj; a scale thereto, which ran^^cd 
on the average of one-sixteenth of the full size. The character 
of the rock was noted, and the fact that the picto^raph had been 
etched into the face of the rock, |>ecked, outlined or painted 
upon the surface. If it was |)ainted, care was taken to note each 
color in its correct place, also memorandum of signs of erosion, 
evidences of a^^c. and ;jeneral appearance. After a time one can 
dl^tlni;uish at a (glance the modern picto^raphs from the ancient 
ones, even when equally eroded or worn indistinct. Oftentimes 
the ancient, semi-ancient and moilern tlf^ures were found on the 
sanu* n>ck. evidently land marks, (^coi^raphical directions, j)er- 
sttnal marks or, perha|)S. childish fancies. Photographs, as a 
rule, turnei! out to be failures, notwithstanding the great care 
t.\ken. for it was difficult to reach the under, shelving surfaci^s of 
the riKks or ledges. "Sciueezes" were impracticable on account 
of the {Kculiar characteristics of the region, and the fact that 
water was very scarce and unavailable. Several hundred sketches 
were obtained, accom|>anied by the scale of size, notes as to age, 
erosion, color (if any) or depth of chipping and memorandum as 
to the r.xact location, altitude, points of compass, topography of 
the region, and the names of any contiguous stream, ruin, hill. 
clifT or canon, and the geological appearance of the location. 
ThiN necessitated, as a result, considerable time and trouble, yet 
in glancmg over the mass of material obtained during the four 
months in the field, I feel amply re|)aid. 

The ))eculiar weathering which occurs at the end of what is 
1 ailed a '*box canon'* (i. e. a canon which comes to a sudden 
end, with the two .sides closing in), forms generally a large cave 
;4re.a!y resembling an amphitheater, and. when of sufficient size, 
like thiise of Monarch's Cave, (liant's Cave and Casa del ICcho 
in Ttah. the echo is deafening. The buildings in these caves 
are similar to those found on the ledges in the clifTs, and arc 
•,:enerally protected by an outlying wall from one side of the cave 
t» the other, from four to six feet high, pierced with many loop- 
holes .md |)eep-holes. The walls of the caves are, in most cases, 
co\ ered with p.iintings or chiseled pictographs. We have found 
n «i, yellow, brown, green and white paintings of the figures of 
an.m.ils, human l)eings, symbols greatly resembling rude hiero- 
;.:!yphic signs, and many figures of the human hand. This is 
iju <'f the most peq)lexing symbols found in this region, \Vc 
find it in almost every cave, and in many clifT dwellings, painted 
if sl.ip(Hrd on by hand (dipped into the paint previously), in red, 
yellow, brown, green and white c >lors. In some of the caves, 
almost a hundred of these symbols may be seen, in others only 
one or two. What peculiar significance does this symbol have? 
Surely a mere caprice or childish impulse would not be so widely 
spread over the whole region. One day when returning to camp 
troin one of the side canons in Butler's Wash, Utah, tired and 
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thirsty, for water was peculiarly scarce, we noticed at one place 
on the bare stone wall of a canon, about eight feet from the 
ground, a painting of the human hand in green. We went over 
to examine it more closely, and found, much to our surprise and 
delight, directly under it, a small spring of clear, cool water^ 
which bubbled out from the sandstone ledge, ran a few feet over 
ground and then disappeared again, the dry soil soaking it 
entirely up. Was this peculiar symbol put there to n«ark the 
the spring? Or was it the silent offering of thanks to some 
unknown deity for the long wished-for water, so scarce in this 
region ? Whatever it was, it was always accepted as a good 
omen tp our party after that incident, and we almost held it in 
reverence. 

The symbols of the hand seem to be the most frequent of all 
the pictographs found in this region. It appears also to be dis- 
tributed over a far wider region than this, however. George 
Smith* mentions them in his *' Assyrian Discoveries;" Le Plon- 
geonf finds them in his explorations among the Mayas and 
Quiches; StevensJ met them often in his travels in Yucatan, 
and says of them : "On the walls of this desolate edifice were 
prints of the *mano Colorado,' or red hand. Often as I have seen 
this print it never failed to interest me. It was the stamp of the 
living hand. * * * These prints were larger than any I had 
seen. The Indians said it was the hand of the master of the build-- 
ing" * * * The symbol is also a common gne on the 
hieroglyphic tablets of Copan and Palenque. Further north it 
also occurs quite commonly, Mr. Schoolcratt§ says of it: "The 
figure of the human hand is used by the North American Indians 
to denote supplication to the Deity, or Great Spirit, and it stands 
in the system of picture writing as the symbol for strength or 
mastery, thus derived." Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, in a mas- 
terly article II on this subject, concludes as follows: "The hand 
occurring in groups of pictographs has no special significance, 
and is to be read as part of the picture series. The hand upon 
pottery, shell, or stone, may be ceremonial, ornamental, or the 
totem of the tribes to which the possessor of the object belongs. 
* * * Primitive man could not have chosen a better symbol. 
He knew that his hand was the most useful portion of his body, 
yet he was unable to understand its delicate mechanism, or appre- 
ciate its wonderful adaptability to a thousand varied uses. Yet he 
employs it to represent the power, authority and rights of man." 
Tiis curious symbol occurs quite otten in the Missis;..ppi Valley 
n potterj-, shell, and stone, and is also mentioned by such emi- 
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ncnt authorities \n McKsrs. Squicr and Davis,* MrW. H. I lolmes.t 
Kcv.S I) Tcctt and General G P. Thru.ston.f 

SytnhoU of fre()ucnt occurrance ambng the groups of picto- 
(graphs in thix region are as follows : The drai;on fly, the rain- 
iiow. the sun— objects of reverence to the living Pueblos; the 
human hand, tlic elk. the goat, the antelope, the bear, the red 
liccr. the Cftyote, the snake, the lizard, the turkey, the turtle, the 
hull-fro^;, the centipede, a figure resembling the track of a crow's 
foot, the figure eight, the human form, generally with arms up- 
lifted, a figure like the letter S, figures shaped like dumb-bells, 
circles, targets, imitation of imprints ol bare Icet, but much 
smaller, rows of di>ts and lines, crosses and cros«i lines often re- 
sembling the ancient Runic inscriptions, although of more un- 
couth .workmanship; concentric circles, spirals, parallel lines, 
arrpws, fowls and animals of unrecognizable species and occa- 
sionally with one or more superfluous le^, together with hundreds 
of unilescribable, unrecognizable, and perhaps unmeaning figures. 

Juili;ing these figures as works of art, they rarely excel the 
rudcNt anil most uncouth drawings of childish imagination, but 
in some cases more intricate and more elaborate scenes were 
imdertakcn. These may be found on the Upi>er McKlmo, in the 
Canon de Chelley, along the San Juan in many places near its 
mouth, an'J in Butler's Wash, which empties into the San Juan. 
Mr. liickford describes a curious group which he found in the 
Canon dc Chelley, which is a characteristic specimen. He says : 
"The most remarkable I studied for an hour with the glass, seated 
three hundred feet below, but could make but little of its mean* 
mg. Its was probably a battle scene, but it might have been a 
dance or !»acrifice. A row of thirteen black forms were pictured 
as marching elbow to elbow, and below them was a group of 
seven similar but headless forms. Two forms in yellow, the 
larger leading the smaller by the hand, were represented as 
runnmg away from the advancing rows, while a gigantic figure 
in black standing upon the head of a yellow bull-frog was shown 
in the act o^ hurling javelins at the approaching army."S The 
ino>t important location which I have personally visited was at 
tile mouth of the Ilovenweep, where it empties into the ^cElmo. 
.\t this ]H)tnt we found seveial elaborate assemblages of picto- 
;;ra)>hs, and also large numbers of smaller groups. One of these 
WAN iiescribecl by Mr. Jackson, who visited that location sixteen 
year^ before, but none of the others were ever mentioned or 
ilescribed. This group is situated about one mile east of the 
iunctitm of the two creeks, and is found in a large rock shelter. 
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with the remains ol a tower on the top of the boulder. One 
side of the rock was literally covered with picture writings and 
signs, of which we obtained an excellent photograph.* The 
human form, deer, goats, lizards, snakes, bears, turkeys, and 
mmy other birds and animals are distinguishable, while inter- 
m:n;;ied with the figures are numerous symbols and signs, which 
appcrar to be hieroglyphic in character. 

Another important group — the most significant on account of 
some of the peculiar symbols found in it — is situated about one 
hundred yards west of the McEImo and one mile east of the 
junction of the two creeks before mentioned. In this assem- 
blage, the most striking figure is that of the swastika cross, meas- 
uring seven inches in height and six inches in breadth, and very 
ancient in appearance, being on an under surface entirely pro- 
tected from erosion and weathering. Around it are many curiously 
shaped figures, some in the shape of figure S's, circles, dots and 
lines, dumb-bell shaped figures, human forms and hands, and 
many others, the shape and appearance of which belie descrip- 
tion. 

In this vicinity there are large numbers of interesting rock 
shelters which are worthy of the attention of archaeologists. Al- 
though they occur quite commonly at short intervals along the 
canon, it is just beyond the junction of the two creeks that we 
find hundreds of huge boulders and blocks of sandstone that 
have fallen from the scarf of the promonitories near by, having 
been previously undermined by the washing away of the softer 
strata forming the talus. It is under these huge blocks that we 
find hundreds of rock shelters, all showing indisputable evidences 
of human occupation. Many are blackened by smoke and fires, 
many have rudely constructed walls across the entrance and rear, 
and in under the rocks, unexposed to the weather in almost every 
case, I have found rude pictographs — the smooth surface of the 
sandstone rock offering tempting tablets to the aboriginal artist. 
These inscriptions, if I may call them such, were of especial 
interest, and in this one locality we sketched over fifty groups. 
That they were made by the dwellers of these rock shelters is 
indisputable, and in fact whenever we found a pictograph in this 
immediate locality, and in among these huge rocks, it was only 
necessary to look under the rock or a few feet away to find the 
rock shelter. By "rock shelter" I mean a cavity, cave or shelter 
formed by two or more of these rocks leaning against each other, 
and in which are found indisputable evidences of human habita- 
tion. Oftentimes they are formed by only one large boulder, 
being weathered out in the manner peculiar to this region, thus 
leaving a good shelter underneath. 

The question now arises as to whether the pictographs of the 
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ff'^ion. taken as .1 whole, were made by the so-called •'cliff- 
i!vvi lltTN" and ancient pueblo tribes. C)!' this there can not be 
tin- sli:;htesl di)ubt if wc make an exception ol the modern 
looking' puto^raphs and in^riptions which, even to thi^day. are 
s« r.it* hcti or painted on the rocks by the wandering' ami j\ arrant 
tfibes ol Ttes or Navajos. These Imlians are supremely supcr- 
stit:iais. and will not (until semi-civilizcil by intercourse with the 
whiles) entei a cliff house or ruin for h»ve or money. This wc 
liavr often tried. Yet in I'tah picto^^raphs invariably are found 
either inside (»r in close proxinuly to ruins, either on the cliffs 
or iTiesas. Morover, the ones found in these ruins arc invariably 
similar to each other, in api>earancc, in style (»f workmanship 
and in the symbols and figures used, even though when found at 
^re.it distances apart. This in itself would not tend to prove 
tiu- l.ict abs(»lutely. were it not for the followini; facts : Alonj^ the 
S.in Juan and in Butler's Wash ruins were often observed in the 
hi',;h and iiiat i c-sible elites and ledjjes. far beyond the reach of 
the liMi^tst ladder. It was impoNsil)le to reach them fri»m above 
or l>f!ow. nil account of the erosion <if the ancient foot-holds and 
•*!' ;»s t :t into the rock. These had, without doubt, never been 
riitirt-.i l>v any one, either white or Indian, since they were de- 
•*tft« 'I !»y lilt* owners. We ha<l ci»me prepared for such emer- 

:eniu N^ liowevtT. having; l)rou^hl an immense quantity of strong 
lop ■ Five «'f the men were usually sent up to the top of the 
< .:•[ i.iriyiii.: the rijv.anti up- 'U rtai hin^ the point over the ruin 
!.'\\'rf.: It until It Wis iais'^ht by tine of the party below. C)ne 
r.\ k\\ ua< stationed wIvt:- In- c-'uld be seen by both parties, and 
!:• ' .;n It d t«» tile nun l.ii .ib. ve when to pull up or let il(»\\n the 
I ; In this way ue entered the most inaccessible ruins on the 

.;« ^ \\xv\i r «'vrr-haii;^:n^ c!:ffs. Where the clilt* was slantinj; 
.1:1! tv '•. over l.an^iti^j. Wf were lowered into it from above, in- 
-!■ il ! '» >'T^ pulled lip frt>m bel«»w. 

If] rvt ry i.i^-e where we entered these hi«jll nnns, pict«»j;raphs 

■ r ! '.:nd t x.ictlv <i»incidinL! with those in the t»ther lower eliff 

1: ' -e> .md c.ives. .inii coulil have been made by no one but the 

■ r /:ni! inhabitants. The rums themslves were in exactlv the 

' !j.<- . 'M'iiti.^n as they were when deserted, i»nly more a^jed and 

.": • I d with the crumbling debris «»t the weatheretl sandstone 

• - .ind It «1 *t s which formed their outer and inner wails. In 

.; V- of iaj»:<! atlvancemtnt and deej> learning, it is difficult to 

'W .. .1:1: i..ili.'.e what si^^nificance these rude and uncouth 

i" • :■! .it wr-.tin.' t ould have had ti» tho^c who first desijjned 

I :i' 1! d tlieiii. ii::rin:j their har«l >truL:-.ve f »r exi-tence. 

•:: •'• ! I. -ii l;ffs ^r *>\\ the tie'»ol.ite ^a!^iv vi.i-tes. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC RELIGIONS AND ANCESTOR 

WORSHIP. 

By Stephen D. Peet. 

The review of aboriginal religions which we have been giving 
has convinced us that there is a large amount of symbolism 
which belongs to prehistoric times, and that there was a geography 
of religion, as well as a history. This position is confirmed by 
the study of the map, for we find that most of the symbols were 
confined to certain limited districts, and were very uncommon 
outside of those districts, thus making certain grand divisions 
which are suggestive of a previous development. The boundaries 
which limit these districts are, perhaps, not quite as definite as 
those which now separate grand political provinces, but they are 
more closely conformed to the physical peculiarities of the con- 
tinent, and more distinctly marked by material barriers, such as 
mountain ranges, forest belts, climatic zones, altitude, and soil, 
all ol which seem to have had an effect upon the condition of 
society, and^jSo upon the form of religion. 

This is a very important point, for it reveals to us the won- 
derful and mysterious law which prevailed in native society, and 
which unconsciously molded all institutions and customs. It 
shows that there was a religious sentiment in the native mind, 
which could not be hindered by any amount of social privation, 
and which was not helped by educational privilege, but was 
greatly influenced by natural surroundings. This sentiment was 
constantly pressing upon the native mind, and was calculated to 
bring it out from the lower grades and the darker superstitions 
into a higher life and light. We do not know its source, but 
imagine that the spirit of the Almighty through it is affecting 
human creatures with the spiritual life which is in Him, as in a 
great reservoir, this having a constant tendency to bring up human 
thought to a higher level, and to reveal through nature His own 
attributes and being. This does not do away with the doctrine 
that there was a revelation, but, on the other hand, shows that 
there was a necessity for it; and yet it furnishes a key to the 
problem and enables us better to enter into the study of compara- 
tive religions. The review of geography will therefore be appro- 
priate at this time We arc to study the subject of ethnographic 
religions, but shall take ancestor worship as one of the series. 

Let us take up the map of the continent and study out the 
localities in which each form of religion has had its chief de- 
velopment, notice the boundaries within which the symbols have 
been discovered, and ask why it was that within such boundaries 
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climate had an effect upon them as well as the soil; the influ- 
ence, perhaps, being first felt by the employment and the mode 
of life; the social status, the religious beliefs and the customs 
being correlated to these. We may take each zone and follow 
it, arranging the tribes or races according to their languages 
and location, but will find that there are certain centers in which 
the mythology, the symbols and the customs show a certain 
divinity as supreme. The following are the systems which have 
been recognized in the symbols preserved in prehistoric times and 
confirmed by the myths, and are now laid down on the map as 
an approximate geography of the aboriginal religions on the 
continent. There were two or three lines oi development, one 
which followed the east coast, another the west coast and another 
passed down through the central axis. Local tribes had their 
particular forms of worship, but the steps or grades will be rec- 
ognized in the parallels which correspond to the belts of latitude. 
The following is the order: 

I. Shamanism. This was the religion of the fishermen of 
the Arctic regions. It may be regarded as the lowest form. 
though it varied in its character according to the locality and 
tribe. It was a system which prevailed through the entire 
Arctic regions, including Greenland on the east, and Point 
Barrow on the west, and extending down to the Tinneh tribes 
on the Hudson's Bay, and the Aleuts in Alaska. Among the 
Tinnehs and Aleuts it was in the extreme of degredation, the 
myths being full of vulgarity, the customs senseless, and the 
superstitions numerous. Here the shaman was a sort of reh'g- 
ious juggler or magician, who exercised absolute control over 
the people by means of his arts and pretentions. The people 
themselves were divided mto castes, which were said to have 
originated when all fowls, animals and fish were people. The 
fish were the Chitsah, the birds were Taingees-ah-tsah, and the 
animals Nat-singh.* These were the ancestors of the different 
tribes, as well as their divinities. The shaman had great power 
over these animals. The evil spirits were under his control and 
demons were exorcised by his magic. He seemed to dwell in 
the midst of the supernatural and to have power over all the 
elements, and yet there was always a spirit which was beyond 
his control, which the people recognized as the great ancestor 
of all. This spirit assumed different shapes in different localities 
and had different names given it by different tribes. Some have 
called it the Great Spirit, recognizing monotheism here among 
these darkened and degraded people as they do among the 
hunter tribes and more advanced races of the south. The term 
Great Spirit has been objected to as conveying the wrong idea, 
but it is nevertheless suggestive in this connection, for the Great 
Spirit is always identical with the great ancestor, though the 

•See "Notes on the Tluneh Indians of British America," page 315. 
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form. The image was found in a mound near Newark, Ohio. It 
represents a human form clad in bear's skin, the head being 
brought over the crown and serving as a sort of head-dress after 
the fashion of the lion's skin of Hercules and Alexander. The en- 
tire head of the bi ar is on the top of the head of the man. while 
the arms of the man appear inserted within the skin of the fore 
legs of the bear. One arm is drawn around the front of the body, 




the other is at the side of the face. The feet of the image re- 
semble those of the bear, though the knees are those of a man. 
The sun symbol is found in the four dotted circles, or disks, 
which are between the kne.'s and the elbow.s. It is a most remark- 
able image, there is nothing like it on the continent. It reminds 
us of the old world traditions, and in this respect resembles the 
image with the serpsnt, the tree and hiimin f ice combined, which 
was also found in the same region, on the Ohio river. 

We class this image along with the idols which were de- 
scribed in the chapter on idolatry It reminds us of the so-called 
''Exeter" vase This vase or altar has on three sides the face 
of an animal, but on the fourth a human face, showing the same 
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conception, but in a different way. The bear idol resembles in 
some respects the images found in Nicaragua and described by 
E. G. Squier. In these idols the human figure is covered by a 
monstrous head, either of an alligator, wolf, or bear.* 

3. The third stage was sun worship. This prevailed among 
the agricultural tribes of the central and southern states. It was 
the cult of that ancient people called the Mound-builders. It 
also prevailed among the Indian tribes which lived in the same 
region at the time of the discovery. There is evidence that 
ancestor worship prevailed among the sun worshipers, as its 
symbols are mingled with the sun symbols, which are so numer- 
ous. Certain customs which represent it were practiced by the 
living tribes, especially by the Natchez and the Muskogees. 
These rites and ceremonies illustrate the pomt which we have in 
mind. The sun was personified and was worshiped as a person. 
The attributes of the sun divinity were symbolized under the 
semblance of human images or idols, as well as under the form 
of the sun itself. 

The early explorers have described human images as very 
common in the Gulf States. These images were generally found 
in the dead houses or ossuary temples, and were supposed to 
represent the ancestral divinities of the people. The images 
were placed inside of the doors, and not only guarded the bodies 
of the dead, but the treasures of the living, for the dead houses 
were often the places where the treasures and sa#red things of 
the people were deposited. 

We furnish a cut to illustrate this point, though the image 
was found on the West India islands. See Fig. 3. It has been 
described by Prof. O. T. Mason.f The carving represents two 
individuals seated on a canopied chair. The chair has a high 
back, ornamented with scrolls and concentric rings. Both indi- 
viduals have embroidered skull caps, resembling the close-fitting 
embroidered caps of the Indians. The legs have bands of em- 
broidered cotton just above the calves, which resemble those 
bands which were common among the Caribs, at the time of the 
discovery. They may have been portraits, for the description 
given of the natives is as follows : Their eyes were encircled 
with paint so as to give them a hideous expression, and bands 
of cotton were bound firmly above and below the muscular parts 
of the arms and legs, so as to cause them to swell to dispropor- 
tionate size.^: This image was 31 inches in height. 

Another figure, carved from a single log of wood, represents a 
human image resting upon arms as well as legs. There are on 
it earrings, or ornaments, and bands around the arms similar to 
'those on the seated images. The length nf this is 43 inches. 




*see "Bancroft's N ill w Kaoes," Vol. IV, page 51. ''Nicaragua,*' Vol. II, page 39. 
t>'eeSimltb»«'nlan R-p<»rt 18*4, pafi^e 831. 
^^uBhington Irving. HUtory of Columbus. 
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(Ii-tiniiion of sex amoni; the nature divinities is often shown by 
liic nil lis. The sun and moon were regarded as male ami Temnle. 
.in>l all the nature powers werearrani;ed according tu sex. The 
mylli"Io;;ies ot sun-worshiper* were full of stories with regard 
to Ihc jMirmg cf divinities and with rej^ard to miraculous births. 
ThoL- myths were sometimes embodied in the idols. 
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We notice that such images were common, especially at the 
south, suggesting that the southern races were all idolaters, but 
animal figures or totems were more common at the north, sug- 
gesting that the northern races were animal worshipers, the 
difference between the two arising from ethnic causes as well as 
from the influence of environment. Still there is nothing unrea- 
sonable in the theory that both systems were prevalent in all parts 
of the continent, even if they originated in separate centers and 
found their full development in particular districts, for the spread 
of symbolism from one district to another was very natural. If 
we take the different religious cults of the Mississippi Valley, we 
shall find that some of them were,purely local and never went 
beyond the bounds of their first habitat. Others were wide- 
spread and became almost universal. 

' 4. Sabeanism, or sky worship, is the fourth form of aborig- 
inal religion which we are to consider. This was also a local 
cult. It found its chief development among the Pueblos of the 
interior. It consisted in the personifying of the nature powers 
and in making them, divinities. There was perhaps not as much 
of the element of ancestor worship in this cult as in those which 
we have just considered, yet when we analyze the system and 
study the symbols we shall find that it was not entirely lacking. 
The chief peculiarity of sky worship was, that the sky was a 
house, or rather made up of a number of houses; the four 
quarters, and the upper heavens or the zenith and the lower earth 
or the nadir, each of them constituting a house or habitation for 
the divinity. The houses all had different colors; that in the 
north was yellow, in the cast white, in the south red, in the west 
blue, the upper sky spotted, the lower black.* The houses were 
guarded by animals, each of which had a color corresponding 
with that of the house. The central divinity was in the shape of 
a human being, thus conveying the idea that ancestor worship 
or image worship was as prevalent here as elsewhere. 

The divinities of the Pueblos were varied. Some of them 
were represented by rude images in the shape of animals which 
were called fetiches, others by human images, which were really 
idols, but at the same time reminded the people of their ances- 
tors. The symbols of nature worship are peculiar. Thi^y rep- 
resent all the nature powers personified, but personified under 
the semblance of animals, birds, serpents and nondescript creat- 
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♦These are the colors «»f the houses among the ZnnlH. The f^^llclieR or idols of the 
Ziinis were, yellow limestone mnimtain lions for ihe north, ooy^teK for ih- west, red 
wild cats for the south, wJiite w 'Ive*: for the east, eagles for the upper rejflons mid 
mohs lor the lower. The human-head<'d divlnltv was the tutelar god of hcveral of 
the M)CJeiies, and was the h'*ro ot hundreds of folk-lore tales. His dre>s consisted of 
the terraced cap rf»presenting a dwelling place among the clouds. His w apons are 
the ralnhow, tin? lightning, and the lllni knife. His warriors are the mountain lion 
oi the North and »)f the upier reglo is. The shield Imd the image of a whtt»»bear, 
eairle and two serpcriis pon it, all of them helngs of ihc skle»«. The shie ds had 
dlllVrent ool'>r'i— red, bine, erecn, yellow, white, blaclt. Ditf rent syriihoN were used 
hy oth^r trihes, and the colore dilfcr'-d, hut there was ihe sjime C'»ncpption of per- 
sonal guds ruling the sky. isee Third Annual Keiwrt of Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Figs. 4 and 5. The description of this idol is as follows: On the 
head was a turban with banded edge ; on the front of the turban 
an arrangement of plumes secured by a double knot; ear-rings, 
gorgets and mask were suspended from a necklace; braided fold$ 
as of cloth fell from the turban behind the ears, and a medallion 
shaped ear-ring in front of it; from the upper margin arose a 
crest, which curved over toward the front and ended in a tassel. 




The head o( the old man in one of them had deep lines on brow 
and cheek; nearly the whole of the ear was taken up with cylin- 
drical ornaments. The head-dress was composed of the body 
of a bird with outstretched wings. In the other head the eyes 
were represented as hanging from their sockets; the long ears 
were adorned with heavy ornaments ; on the top was a small cap, 
jauntily placed to one side. There is upon these imagesa variety 
of symbolism which is suggestive of sun worship and nature 
worship, but there is a prominence to the human face which con- 
vinces us that human art has worked free from the symbols of 
nature worship into the realm of portraiture. 



ErHNOORAralCBEU010S8AKDAKCEIfTOBWOBraI^ Ml 

We do not know their hutoiy, but theie ii one peculiarly 
about these portraits which is very suggestive, conveying the 
idea that ancestor worship was mingled with the hero worship. 
There is the appearaaoe erf great age in some of the idols. This 
may be owing to the fact that a venerable appearance would 
heighten the spirit of devotion and so the idols would be held in 
greater reverence. But it shows that ancestor wonhip was a 




At. i^Mtt Jtwrn O — fc w H. 
nore clcvaiioK influence than either animal or nature worship, 
and thai it had even a more sacred character. We call attentioa 
to tlic contrast between these figures or idols from Guatemala 
.ind those which were images of the nature gods in Mexico. In 
the lattL-r the imaf^es arc covered with the most horrid otqects in 
n.-iiiirc, crolalus jaws, serpents' bngs, serpents' tails and rattles, 
ihc cl.iws of beasts, grinning skulls, horrid looking ejres, mud- 
l.-iu-il hands, the ensigns of royalty placed upon tbem as if in 
niocker>-. the whole ngu/c the shape of a cross, making a trav- 
(.^t\■ of (he most sacredsymboinf religion. Thoe idols of Gua- 
icnt.-il.i AK far more serene and kindly, and show the mild form 
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of religion which prevailed. The medallion ear ornaments of these 
figures may have been symbols of the sun, though the head-dress 
has the body of a bird in the front, the outstretched wings of the 
bird makini^ ihe ornament, the head and tail being arranged in 
front and behind, the whole resembling the 
vulture head-diess of one of the Egyptian god- 

Idesses. These resemblances between the old 
world and the new world symbols and orna- 
ments are very remarkable, and deserve more 
study than we can give them at present. 
6. Ancestor worship was a sixth form of 
religion. We find its chief development on the 
northwest coast of the continent. Why this 
was it is difficult to determine, though there 
may have been unknown causes which pro- 
duced the development of the system in this 
region. In some respiects ancestor worship 
here was of a new type, contrasting strangely 
with the shamanism which prevailed so near 
to it. Is it not singular that two systems so 
unlike one another should have been devel- 
oped so near together. How do we account 
for it ? Shall we say that it was owing to an 
ethnic difference, the Esquimos upon one side 
having inherited shamanism, the Haidahs, the 
Thlinkeets, and the Columbian Indians having 
inherited the ancestor worship, or shall we 
ascribe it to the influence of an intruded cult. 
namely, the ancestor worship which prevailed 
on the northeast coast of Asia, in China and 
Japan 
Dr. Franz Boaz thinks that the custom of 
erecting these ancestor posts springs from the 
ancient habit of carving smaller objects and 
preserving them as mementos of ancestors, the 
acquaintance with iron tools making it easy 
for them to carve the same symbols upon the 
larger posts. He maintains that the ancestor 
posts are mainly modern intheir origin. This 
docs not, however, account for the mystical phi- 
.■_c» r-iboir '°^°phy 'lid strange superstition which make 
'every part of an ancestor post expressive of 
the line of descent, as well as of the family history. The myth- 
ologic traditions which so personify the various animals and 
make ancestors of them are here embodied, but they are made 
to magnify the family history. See Fig. 6. 

(i.) Let us then here study the art motives and consider the 
symbols which were hidden beneath them. Various writers 
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have recoKnij:cii the resemblance bttwccn the ancestral posts 
nl the nnrthwcst coail and the carved fitjures found in New 
/.LMlamJ. but have refust-d to ascril>c them to the same source, 
or ti) ai.knnwkdi;c that there was any contact lutwi-cn the natives 
i>f till- c.intmint ami those of the islandi, notuithsiamlin^ the 
fact that the oceanic currents could ca-jly briii;; the New Zealand* 
cr> into contact with the tril>cs of the I'acific ocean. 




ThiTi- were several art centers alon^ the I'aciRc coast, one 
aiii-Ti^ ihe l''.-<{ui'i)aux uf Alaska, another among the Thlinkects 
• •I Uu'^oii, a Ihinl anion^ the ruik- California tribes, a fnurth 
.iimnii; the ancient Aztecs of Mexico, a fifth an»>ng the ancient 
Maya- of Honduras, Nicaragua and tiitatemala, a sixth in the 
iiiittliern provinces of South America, a seventh among the an* 
1 lent mh.ihit.int- of I'eru; but all aloni^ the line we reeogni/c an 
< \tt.( hmital inllucncc which givcN to the art found ui>on the 
r.icific coast an entirely different character from that which is 
l.ii^nd on the Atlantic coa-t, and which ,iIso distinguishes i[ from 
lite .irt of the deep interior. The mytholo^jies t)f this rej^ion do 
M' : -how .IS niuih of the influence as do the art forms and sym* 
1) ■:-. yet the myths of the northwest coast are as different from 
thoi. of the eastern wild tribes as they can well be. 

»«* 

• ■ The contrast between the myths and symbols of the 
noftliwe-l co.ist and those of the eastern tribes will be suggestive. 
W L' Mud that the tents of the Dakotas were freijuently covered 
ui:h the totems of the clans, and that the record of the family 
.im'. ( !.in could be learned from the paintings. There were few 
ti'.^in.in figures, for the reason that the animal names were given 
to ,)iiC('-tor-. and these names would be recognized in the figures. 
The totems of the eastern tribes were arhitrary and conventional, 
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figures which could not be changed. A chief might, to be sure, 
decorate his person according to his own taste. He could also 
carry about his dress the emblems ol his own personal exploits. 
In fact, he could carry the record of his own life in his dress and 
equipments. Every chief had his own paraphernalia. There 
was scarcely anything in this which was not significant. The 
horns on his head, the plumes which he wore, the decorations of 
his spear and the emblems upon his shield, the paint or tattoo 
upon his face, the ornaments upon his belt, were suggestive of 
his history. 

Among the Haidah Indians the history of the family could be 
recognized in the animal figures and human faces, for the portraits 
of the ancestors were embodied in them. The carved columns 
have an individuality about them. There ia generally a thunder 
bird carved somewhere on the column, to signify the natural 
divinity, but its position is not uniform. There are in the mod- 
ern posts, heads and hats resembling, those of white men ; these 
surmount the thunder bird. The greatest liberty was taken 
by the owner of an ancestral post. He was held by no law ol 
the tribe or of the clan. He could arrange his personal totems 
along with his ancestral portraits to suit himself. He could 
leave wide spaces vacant, or could fill them with mythologic 
figures. The carving was more or less elaborate, according to 
the means of the individual, and the entire post became a repre- 
sentative of the wealth of the owner, as well as of his ancestry. 
There was the same individuality in its carving that the chief 
had in his dress, and the art motives were the same in both. 
There was a vanity about the householders as there was about 
the chief, but it embodied itself in the carving, which became per- 
manent rather than in the dress, which was so easily destroyed. 
The contrast between the totem figures and the ancestral 
posts may be carried out still farther. The chief took ofl his 
feather helmet and hung it over his own cabin. He would place 
his armor, including his shield, knife, bow and arrows, mocca- 
sins near his bed, but his family would be included with others 
in the clan's history. The communistic system required that he 
should have just such a position in the circle. In the ancestral 
worship there was no such arbitrar>' rule. The clan system be- i 
came flexible and lost its hold. The bmily was the unit rather^ 
than the clan. There was no communistic system under its rule, i 

There was a great difference between the two regions. Whi 
was there in the organic faculty of man on the Pacific 
which should have led to the construction of the elaborate coI*| 
umns which was not possessed by those in the interior or on tj 
Atlantic coast? They are found in the different zones, thotU 
the southern zones exhibit a higher stage of development I' 
the northern. Why do not these symbols appear oo thec 
ern coast as well as the western? The symbolic, artistic 
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religious parallels would require this process, but it docs not 
exist. How should we account for the difference? We main- 
tain that the system must have been transmitted from the Asiatic 
continent either by way of Polynesia and the eastern islands, or 
by way of Mongolia and the Aleutian Islands. 

There was a form of ancestor worship in Mongolia which 
seems to have been transmitted through the wild Algonquins 
tribes and which cropped out in the carved posts which sur- 
rounded the dance circle among the Powhattans in Virginia. 
Hut no such elaborate mythologic creations appear anywhere 
except on the Pacific coast and in the islands of Oceanica. 

(3) The resemblance between the totem posts of the north- 
west coast and the carved idols in New Zealand, however, is 
worthy of study. There arc carved posts at the eaves and ridge 
pc>Ies of the houses, and carved figures on either side of the door 
and covering the entire front, in both localities. The Haidah 
houses are much ruder in their construction, the pillars are not 
elaborate, but there is the same general arrangement. They are 
built in stories one above the other ; the faces always looking out 
toward the sea. very much as the idol pillars of the Easter Islands 
look out. It is singular that the Pacific coast should be marked 
by these columns which we call portrait pillars, and that the 
Atlantic should be entirely destitute of them. 
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THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

By Theodore F. Wright. 

In the belief that its work is ot universal importance the 
Fund has been induced to make a full exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition. At first a place was assigned to it in the Ethnol- 
ogy building, but, as that building was greatly delayed, the 
exhibit of the Fund was transferred by means of the kindness 
of all concerned to the Liberal Arts building, where it will be 
found in the southwest gallery, in the British section. In setting 
up the exhibit President Loughridge, of the Young Men's 
Society for Biblical Research, and Dr. Waterman, local secre- 
tary, have been very helpful. 

The exhibit includes all the publications of the Fund from 
the beginning in 1885, the large and now very rare volumes of 
the Palestine survey; the single volumes dealing with local work 
and discoveries, and the full series of quarterly statements. Be- 
sides these there is a very full assortment of photographs. 
Casts of certain inscriptions and objects are also to be seen. 

The department of maps is also full, and no such opportunity 
has ever been given to see the greater and smaller maps which 
represent, in the fullest degree, the surveys and identifications 
made during twenty-five years. Especially will the interest of 
visitors be attracted to the raised map on which Mr. George 
Armstrong has labored so long and skilllully. He made great 
efforts to finish it in time and only succeeded by the greatest 
exertions. A fuller description of this map will be given at 
another time. 

To these productions of the Fund a collection of excavated 
objects in silver, bronze, iron, glass and pottery has been added 
by the undersigned to the number of about one hundred. No 
general collection has been made for this purpose, but rather 
the aim has been to show the actual fruits of excavation. Some 
ot these objects are flint knife from Lachish mound; mirror, 
bracelets and idolatrous images in bronze; sepulchral throne of 
metal; mosaics and tear-bottle in glass; Iron keys, spike, horse- 
shoes, etc.; fossils and quarry-stone; lamps, images and vases 
of pottery; coins in silver and copper of all periods. The col- 
lection also includes weapons and tools made of iron, wood, or 
of both, leather bags and bottles, a trumpet of ram's horn, spec- 
imens of soil, and other objects which seem to connect them- 
selves with this work. It is hoped tiiat all who are interested in 
this exploration work will freely inspect the exhibit and so make 
themselves familiar with what is going on. Mr. Walter Besant, 
honorary secretary, will be in attendance a part of the time. The 
writer expects to be in attendance nearly all the time, and will 
be happy to converse with any who may visit him. 
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Editorial. 



TlIK OLD AND THE NEW AT THE \VORLD\S FAIR. 

The Columbian Ex|K>9itiony with its startling display of archi- 
tt'i'iural beauties and with its wonderful exhibit of the produi'ts 
ol the world, is occupyinjj the attention of all classes. The 
papers and periodicals are full of descriptions of it. Many 
inM)k> have l>een written about it, and more will be. There is 
one liepartmeni, however, which has not been described, or, 
at any rate, has not been brought prominently before the public. 
We reier to the department of arch»olojjy and ethnoloijy. 
We propose, iherel*)re, to devote one or two numbers ol TliB 
Amkhiv^an Antiquar'AN to the subject, and expect to publish 
artuIi'H which may l>e furnished by various persons connected 
wiih the exhibit. For the present we shall only K'^'^ *^*^ '"^* 
prrsMons received from our first vinit. The impression is that 
a wonitertul opjxjrluniiy has been ofTered to make this depart- 
ment i-xceedinj;ly interesting and prominent, everything has 
bei-n favorable to this. Located on the shores of the ureal lake, 
\\!i«»>r wi(ie expanse of blue water reminds one of the great 
«>itMn which was traversed four hundred years ago, the con* 
tour ot the grounds as well as the number of lagooons within 
ihtin, not unfitly represents the great continent which was dis- 
covcied and the chain of the Great I^kes which was ultimately 
tr.iViTsed. The arrangement of the buildings on the grounds 
might easily, with a tew changes and additions, beautifully illus- 
irate the progress ol history, from the discovery up to the 
proeni time, and made the entire exhibit an interesting object 
Ifsson. Wc noiiie that at the south end is the Forestry 
rniiliiing, the Anthro|>ological building and the structure filled 
with mtKiels of the Cliflndwellers* houses, while between them 
are arranged the various huts and houses occupied by the 
rcpri-Mrntaiivi's uf aboriginal tribes, while a little to the north 
:> the convent I^ Rabida on one side and the East India 
;ni:i(iing on ihe other side, thus making a fair picture of pre-Co> 
lumhian America, and introducing history as conceived of by 
ti.e ^Teat discoverer. Following this is the view of the old 
h,\r.\r >hipH and the other vessels which represent the earliest 
pn Kui"* nt history. Still farther north the Agricultural building, 
the llnrtKultural and the Transportation, each of them filled 
vM'.h reminders of the old and the new, while crowded into the 
r.och rtui (»t the great enclosure were the many state buildings, 
lai h building embodying in itself the history of the state, ana io 
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the midst of all the Art building and the Liberal Arts, making 
these the crowning work and representatives of the present 
time. It would seem as if with this arrangement it would have 
been easy to have brought all the departments together, so that 
a splendid scenic representation would have been presented and 
a unity ot design have been made apparent to all. We realize 
that much effort has been put forth to make the department a 
success; explorations have been conducted among the Mound- 
builders of Central America and elsewhere; representatives of 
native tribes have been brought from great distances— from 
the north and south and east and west, and placed in their 
model houses, near the lagoon, in which their varied crafts are 
left to float. An assembly of Indians has been gathered here, 
and many have been permitted to look upon the representatives 
of pre-Columbian America for the first time. A splendid col- 
lection of historic and prehistoric relics has also been gathered 
from all parts of the world, including articles illustrative of the 
ethnological customs, the folk-lore, the primitive religions and 
primitive arts of the entire globe. We understand that this 
collection is already awakening much interest among specialists. 
Much popular interest has been shown in the Cliff-dwellers* 
concession, where a very large collection of Clifi-dwellers' relics 
have been gathered. We are sure that still greater interest 
will be^taken in the exhibit now that it has been opened to the 
public. 

There are, to be sure, collections in the Illinois building and 
in the government building, but these are near the north end of 
the grounds, and the collections are hidden away among other 
exhibits, so that they are not specially noticed by the people. 
The archaeologists, who are accustomed to explore and know 
how to find relics, have discovered them, and have been inter- 
ested. In the state buildmg belonging to New Mexico they 
have perhaps found a few Cliff-dweller or Pueblo idols, and 
possibly have been able to discover other ancient relics scattered 
about and hidden among new thingvS, but they have not been 
very prominent, for many of the states have not appreciated the 
very things for which they are especially distinguished, and 
have left out from their exhibit the tokens of the prehistoric 
age. Iowa with its far-famed Davenport collection, Missouri 
with its two notable collections at St. Louis, namely, in the 
Academy of Science and that under the Historical Society, and 
Kentucky with its Nashville collection, and Ohio with its 
Cleveland and Cincinnati collections, and Wisconsin with its 
Madison and Milwaukee collections, have all failed to furnish 
an exhibit. Not even a mound has been erected upon the 
grounds, nor an effigy moulded out of earth, so as to give an 
idea of the work of the Mound-builders. Visitors from foreign 
countries and citizens of this country could form no idea of the 
antiquities of the country except for the special building. 
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Tiu* carlv history of ihe conlincnl is much Ik'IUt represented. 
\Vi- ^o h.iik to the Lagoon and the ForeHiry buiUiin;^: Here 
In tl.r ionvcnt La Rabida, filled with the documents and letters, 
>oinc nt whii h iH'nr the handwriting ot Cohimbus himseh, filled 
aUn with didtTent portraits upon the walls and d(M>rs ol' the old 
toil or housi* in which Columbus hved, with weather-l)eaten 
boards. It had lK*en interesting to notice the youn^ men and 
women from M'h(M)ls and colleges, with note books in hand, 
pa>Mn^ i{uietly and respectfully iVom room to room and stud^- 
m;^ the maps and the lime-worn documents and letters, admir- 
in;; the portraits and looking U|K)n the treasured remains ot the 
^riMt navigator. It has seemed as it the new was feeling the 
lone ol the old. This love lor the j;reat discoverer is admirable, 
rnpn iailv as there has Ix^en so much adverse* criticism in the 
hisiorie> whiih have lKi*n recently written. The advent ol the 
i.iravi-N has brought this sentiment out. The three vessels built 
id irnitalion ot tliose in which Columbus sailed, one ol them, the 
S.in'..i Maria, a copy ol* the original even in its lurniture and 
rquipmrnt, all ol them old fashioned and clumsy, approai hed 
the 1 itv. alier a lon^ voyage across the ocean and up the chain 
oi ihi- ( ireat I^akes, the convent imitated in lhe**VVhite Cilv," 
inui.iiivc ol ihe convent in Spain, beinjj the end of the voya;{e. 
T\\r mcKlrrn citv stretches with its suburbs nearlv fiftv miles 
.ilon^r ihe Like shore. The great city sends out its welcome in 
.1 il<ii \%hu h was com|>osed of every kind of crali, all of them 
nxuiiTH. Everything in the citv is new, not a vestige of the old. 
Tilt- contrast is great; it was, literally, a new world giving wel- 
come to the old. The multitude bestows honor upon the few 
win I are h>ng since dead. The hopelul aspiring give honor to 
ihr «»rue de>|>onding hero; the boundless opportunities ol the 
present throvNs out its hands to the privations ol the past. It 
was a thrilling sight: the "White City" below the fleecy clouds 
giving recognition to the unseen heroes who have gone to the 
\Vhite City above. The event was one which would naturally 
inspire the present generation with an admiration for the past. 

Knthusiastic also h«s been the reception given to the Viking 
Vi'SM*!, which was built trom the model of the boat which was 
exhumed from the mound on the shores of Norway, designed 
to imitate the vessels of the sea kings: a liitie open boat with 
shu'liis on either side, dragon head in front and with a single 
mast. In such a vessel the Norsemen visited Iceland and un- 
(iouhirdly reached the eastern coast of North America. The 
sigiit (»t the boat brings to mtad the pre*Columbian age, and 
turniNhrs a connecting link between the ancient and the modern 
history, rather the aboriginal and the nost^Coiumbian history ot 
.\rneric.i. These vessels may properly be anchored alongside 
ot the old war vessels and near the aboriginal houses, according 
to thr fitness of things. 

The Fourth ot July also brought up contrast between the old 
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and the new. The little old flag which was shot away from 
the mast head of the Bon Homme Richard and was rescued 
from the water by the lieutenant, has been in the hands of his 
family ever since. A little old fashioned woman brings this flag 
onto the platform in front of the assembled multitude, 250,000; 
it is unfurled and'swings out from the head of the flag stafl. It 
is faded. There are only twelve stars on the blue field; Georgia 
had not yet come into the union of states. Washington's coat 
of arms is represented by the stripes. Paul Jones adopted these 
as the emblem for his vessel. The sword ot Washington is dis- 
played in connection with I he flag; the Revolutionary war is 
brought to mind by the scene. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence in its pristine state has been photographed; it is placed in 
the Government building. The groups gather around the glass 
case and look with reverence at the document. The old **Lib- 
erty Bell" in the Pennsylvania building, cracked and weather- 
beaten as it is, has been noticed by the American people, who 
are always patriotic, more than any other object on the ground. 
The little old bell from Kaskaskia is also displayed in the Illinois 
building; those who have read the early history of the stale and 
a few who have read the recent novels about Kaskaskia have 
looked upon this as a token from the past If the model of the 
griffin and the picture of the fort Creve Coeur could only have 
been added, so as to represent the exploits of La Salle as a 
connecting link to early history, the thing would have been 
complete. The tokens of the Black Hawk war are also lacking, 
and so there is a gap between the old and the new and yet im- 
agination easily fills it up. 

The Transportation building is also suggestive. Here we 
find the engine, 999, that flies at the rate of 112 miles an hour, 
and just outside we find the Dewitt Clinton and the John Bull, 
the earliest engines used in this country. Fulton and Fitch's 
steamboats are, however, not to be seen. The multitudes of 
American citizens look for these things. There is an under- 
current of thought flowing through the grounds Irom day to 
day that will not be satisfied uniil all such things are seen. 
Pioneers will be honored. The survivors of the Black Hawk 
war recount the scenes of Fort Kellog in an old settlers' gath- 
ering at Freeport. 

The spectacular exhibit called America, attracts thousands 
every night; the people have the history of the country before 
them. The art gallery is even visited by some with the hope 
that the great historical pictures may be seen. At the Centen- 
nial there were many such pictures; battle scenes, Catlin's paint- 
ings, Columbus in prison, the history of the art also in Mosaics 
and in the early gilt, on through the different periods. .Here, 
however, the art display is mainly modern, not even the pris- 
tine of American scenery, some ot which is so wonderful, are 
to be seen. Specimens are from all over the globe, but all 
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mcKlern. Was the line drawn here? The old in the new would 
l>c interestini; to thotie who visit the Art building. Still the 
architectural design of the buildings* and their arrangements on 
the grounds are rfuch as to command unbounded admiration; 
every student of classic Greece is impressed with the strange 
re.Hcrnblance iK'tween these buildings, surrounded by their la- 
g(K)ns and courts tilled with statuary and pillars, and the pict- 
ures ol ancient Greece and Rome which have bi*en stamped 
upon the mind; there the old and the new are combined in 
dream-like iKMUty and with a vividnens unequalled iH'tore; no 
one has l<N)ked u|>on a scene more inspiring; lew ever ex}>ect to 
see the like again; with all that mav be lacking, this scene 
atones tor all. The little hunter's hut on the Wooded Island, 
and the magnificent structures which seem like visions from the 
clouds, rmbrace the whole of history. The past and the present 
are hi ought near together. We who are so modern are akin 
to the ancients. 
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r.i' t . • ,: <:o< s f..»t inJt ttake ti» expl.im h«»i»' they « ame ml«» e^iHitn* e. Man- 

• N \%.i^»«\ n*> II. catiN tlie first ^ne Hh<» (liscovcrc«l |»\K'*n>e'*. th«»tii:h Ins a«l- 
\ I :•■! .'. N u !h Them hr.'u^hl Ttiem up afresh. I he <a< t that |i\»;mies are 

• t •:• ii« •! !»\ t'.f lai.ie^l wTHers, sii< h as Herixlutns. an«l .ikMm hv the !ate>t 
« \. •« '•«. -'..ws In M- h«>u ten.ii lolls *»i hte the %M»i! tntK'N *4 Afnci Here 

i\ r that the H:i«! tri^Hrii «tf America were e<iuallv tef».it n»ti> »if jiie. •*«» 

• r. wi u A\ he ii'm['er.eil t«» gol^ck t«» );rcat anti«iuity to ili!K«»vcr their 

1 -i:m \ti s ok <'*K(>i.«»(;i( At. Ti%iK.— In TAr (7t<^/*xts/ for June Warren 
I : 'a: t a.( ulates the Kcolo^ical tunc as follows: iV»st tclaeial or recent. 

• .» vtar-*. theglatial. i5/xx>to 2s.ooo years; theCcnoxoic i*enoil. 3/xx).ooo; 
!■ I NI< ««.;..;, . .f,.tx\oo\ ami ihc l*alct»ioic. y»,ooo.ooo. 

N'r Lrvt-rett enumerates the followmh; sta^^es of thcH:laciaI |>eno(l. which 
%vc . .\r i:i the reverse order. The last sui^c was the C'hainplain »ul>- 
- 'r.cr.tr. ^. Muraincs with an altitude nimiiar to that of to-day. 5. 
t';.\ :n<!cnted tnoraino. vit:orousdrainak:e. hikChot altitude. 4. Frontal 
r.t !.e, V'.c ilrift ri«nceale«l. \, Silt dcpoi^its. altituilc several hundred fee 
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lower than now. 12. Deglaciation and old soil, oxidation, low altitude, i. 
Ice sheet, extending farther south, with feeble drainage. There was a prom- 
inent wave of elevation from south to north as the ice sheet departed which 
first raised the loess afterward and the areas of the glacial lakes, Agassiz, 
Warren, Iroquois, and lastly Champlain Lake, St. Lawrence, Hudson's 
Bay, etc. 

Portugal. — Prof. J. L. Vasconcellos divides the religions of Portugal 
into prehistoric, protohistoric, Eusso-Roman. The last he considers to be a 
mixture of the gods of the second period with those of the Roman. Prehis- 
toric religions in Portugal are very imperfectly known. 

Sea Voyages. — The Hindoos are all stirred up on the question whether 
sea voyages are permitted by their religion, and the old sacred books are 
studied with this point in view. 

The Indian^ Antiquary for March and April havQ some interesting arti- 
cles on folk-tales by Bernard Houghton, C. S., and some unpublished in- 
scriptions in Sanscrit, dating with the year 1331 and 933, by F. Kielhorn. This 
journal is devoted more to historic anticquities than to prehistoric. 

Flute Stories are very common in the east. They remind us of the 
story of Orpheus and his lyre. Have we any such flute stories in America? 
The transformation of men into animals Is common, but is this transforma- 
tion ever the result of music? 

The Age of the Human Race. — An article on this subject by Rev. J. 
A. Zahm in The Catholic Quarterly Review for April mentions the Zodiacs 
of Denderah, and Esneh, 4600 B. C, refers to Chinese eclipses, classical 
books, Chinese classics, 2357 B. C; Manetho's lists, 2691, B. C, to 2000 B. C; 
the Turin papyrus, library of Assur, Bamipal, the Tablet of Nabonidos, 
3800 B. C, etc., etc. The writer acknowledges that these prove a greater 
antiquity for man than Biblical scholars have been wont to concede. 

Alaska. — The American Geologist for May has an article on Alaska by 
John Muir, in which some of the Indian villages are mentioned. 

Portraits of Columbus.— The Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society for March, 1893, ^^s an interesting article on the "Portraits of 
Columbus," by Judge Charles P. Daly, accompanied by some fourteen or 
fifteen wood cuts. Several of these portraits are owned in America at 
present. 

University of Pennsylvania Display.— Signatures of the ancient 
Babylonian Kings, preserved to wondering nineteenth century civilization,, 
in tablets and bricks and unglazed pottery, form part of a unique exhibit by 
the University of Pennsylvania in the liberal arts section of the Manufac- 
tures Building. These old Babylonian cuneiform texts are a part of the 
harvest gathered by the expedition sent out in the summer of 1888 under 
the auspices of that institution for the exploration of Babylonia, with the 
Rev. Dr. John Peters as director. The fragments which are shown in the 
Manufactures Building have been carefully chosen from the 8,000 clay 
tablets and the several thousand of vases and other inscribed objects in 
stone, which are in the possession of the university, aiul are co.isidcred ihe 
best and most representative articles unearthed by the expedition. Vases,. 



: « r «• < ^^•l^, -ti-ric l.iMctft, \otJVC axo, bri* ks. st.iiii{>c<l * lav i \!i;. '.« r* .irc 
.!:: !. .. '. :u'*c- thlli,:^. :i iVCfV t'Hf <»( fkllh h AsS> no!i»;»il>t'». t" u liollj • n.* t- :tii 

!t \! - .1 -Of! if hupcrKir |iu//Ic, with intmiir p<k4si))i!itic> kI mtt r!.».:i';.i nt. 

\% : ■ I . /I.! 

I \ r:i !• • %« !n>!.if !v i-roplc xUc c\hil»rt \ \rU\> nun \\ that is iiilcrr««Mj^', m i. h 
f .il •'I r\i N tn C''t.^hIl^h .1 Hrrj-f n* k^Ti-hip hctwtrii nHMlcfti lunc-* .iml iKc 
'.Ml.: !t« I; « .\ il; Mlion "f X-^^xr:.!. 

• »f .■TiM!«>! v.iliir in e«»!.il» i^hii\>j the n.iint** iif iho .ini ri.! Kmi^'n is the 
N\ :.• ptii .1 •>( r IS (ij « .-ntr.ti t t.il-!cs .iii«! ('n;:r.i\c«l hr:t a-* from \\i\\t\ [•>:» .iti'l 
. !? rr i.r.^yjHir:ii,: i ilu*'» si'.nwti ill the « iilicM.fli. "Ihc tal»!r< .ifc «»! tl.it'C 
«!•«::■.« I •'^.i;m s rouriii. i»!»ii»:.^*. ;ii;«l N«|u.irc .iml >uU' hy suh- with thctii :-» 
■^hMMii a ^t\ '.n^ "f ( ••|'|irT w th :t?» |MMnictl rtxl Mith whi< h the iii>« r {•'.■••lis 
ut rr li.iiit •r.thr ^o!! ^t««ii('. I>c'si«lc^ f tiriii*>hin)^ \ .tluatilr il.ita the ioritract 
ta'l< \ thr«»\* « •••i«>!fr.ihU' *ik:ht «»n the < u^toms. 

!'t.«.x;».:\ il;i ii..i.st rcmarkaMc of .ijl thrsc i uriiMi* and mliTf '»lin^ mImci t** 
•s .i .!.H.f s.., k.« : in «!!'«riti-, thr ;»♦ fi»wl «>f u hu h is tixcil as that «»f Sar^on I., 

:^ > r> i . Ih.-^ Ha*> tout.*! hincath the- ruiii!^ of the temple Kkur in Nippur 

. :. !• I Ml ;!iit .i-^t Mill- lit the /u'/uratiu It is a »;rtMt l»rowniHh sinnc, in the 

i'. I- .-: wk'.ii *! .1 s! — hi cioprt'stion is iiotu cahlc. * >n the sulc is a * itifi- 

it: U.N. T;;.i!on nhn h is the Iafi:r*t of SarkTon thus far known. It i» wiitteii 

•■ t!.r •■•!«-! S|.ni:t:« ilialect of Hahvltuiia and the iharaetcr?» are ar« fian: 
.i:.«l fcais! :•.; I he messaiie ulm h it carries fr<»in antnpiitv to mo lerii 
pi |.\ .«. o'j.ir.i'us in Its p<»rtent. It readi^ a» follows '*Sharj^ani--har-tli 

u\\] ra:;.e «•! the ki:»k:» sun of Itti Ilel. the mi>;hty Kin^: of A>;a(ie an<l ot the 
1 »:..:....;» o! I ie!. huiMer of Kkur, temple of He!, in Nippur. \Vh«»v»ever 
ft ;; '••. r^ th:s inst rilie*! sit^ne. his fouixlation may the ^'o«ls Hel and Shaitiash 

i!. i \ Mia teai up ami exterminate hi» seed." 

\ 1 !'\\:i } » M» N!«»i M> !N MissiH Ki. — Mr. A. S. I.o^*an ha* de^rrihetl a 

• ^.i: . ■. r«.«l :n.--.iinl situate^! "U the Missouri river, sj\ miles bclou letferson 
1 !\ P.e earth v^. is removed from the top to the depth i»( four feet, anti 
t: I- \*.i \%.is c*\|Hjsrd. Ixeavatiofi hrtiukjht to h);ht wer.preM*rve«I human 
I' • « -. ar.' ther ia\er of riay. and another layer of l»<»iies whn li had hecn 
i\p..^« ! to lieat. At the t>«»ttom of the vault nere otiier layers of )>ones 
\\'-,>- h.fl Ween tiurned. charciu! and ashes, with Atnall. rlat sti>ne'». and 
( I*:!. !'e:\%rtn t)iein from tHo to four inches thick. Iii the lH»ttom lavers 
v\ ( r« 'oum! ahout tifty tools ma«!e frt>in the same kind of nnk as tlie vault, 
r .1 a v.i:..! ^tone pipe. The tOi»'.s mere made after no pattern, hut selected 
'• r t^ r r i utt:i.«: ()ua!ities. as they al; ha«l a more or less keen e<It;e. I'hey 
vvrri :> ;:)d in a pi'.e at one corner «>f the vault, t)ie stone pipe on top of the 

i ■■♦ 

Ki : ;< - I M akiiii i» » k«»vi \ Mm \ii in Kknti < KV. < »nc of a ii:roup of 
>c . ( n ::..- .!id<-. aUmt half a mile at>ove I'a^'k'art Creek. Kentucky, has )ust 

• it . ;■« r^ci! tor the hrnl time. The event ikas imc of much interest to arrh- 
< . -*> The hrst tin<l was a large bIcKk of mica cut m the shape of a 
Tr .1 » r rii'.^uas only one foot under the surface, and directly under it 
v%' r< !u- :.e!>-tinished broken bi»wls. These evidently c«>ntainetlf<*(Ml. as 
'.'.I T' A< re several small liones and shells mixed in them. Nine inches be* 
•it' ;l ( Uwiv in a deep l>ed of charcoal, was found the tir^t skeleton. 
i'.N ; < s : 'ri uas north and south. Near the hip wa^^a copper )>adf;e covere<l 
u ::. ■ .i.:h and made of bark, which the salts of the copper had preserve^l. 
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Near the left shoulder was a fine lance, nearly six inches long, and a little to 
the left was a finely-finished spear. Another skeleton was also found a 
little farther to the south, but no relics were found with this one, it being a 
female skeleton. 

Twelve feet of earth was removed below these burials before the last 
skeleton was uncovered. From the number of relics and, the way the body 
had been buried it was apparent that it was that of a chief of great import- 
ance. The body had been laid with the head in a northeast direction, upon 
a deep bed of ashes and charcoal, and had been enclosed in a box made of 
broken limbs and branches of trees. The impression of these could still be 
seen in the soil where they had decayed. Under each knee had been dug 
a hole, each of which would hold a gallon. 

They were filled with red ashes and burned bones. Around the neck was 
one string of sixty-seven fine pearl beads and another string of four hundred 
fine ivory beads. Around the left arm was a thin copper bracelet and on 
the right arm were three large copper bracelets. Under the hands were 
several small pieces of copper that had evidently been beads. The finest 
piece of all lay upon the front of the skull. It was a hammered piece of 
copper in the shape of a swan. This had rotted in the center but was easily 
put together. The copper was hammered out of the raw metal and showed 
great age. Around the hips were nearly 1,400 very small bone beads, which 
were greatly decayed. The whole body had evidently been covered with a 
mantle made of a grass of some kind, as several small pieces had been pre- 
served and lay upon the copper. 

The bones as they laid measured a little over six feet four inches. In life 
the dead must have been a very large man. From the condition of the 
teeth and part of the skull he was probably 40 years old at the time of death. 
The original mound had been but eight feet high, for at that height was a 
dark streak throughout the mound of decayed grass and roots, and a de- 
cayed stump of an oak tree extended from here up that had been over four 
feet through the center. This shows that the upper six feet and second 
burial must have been placed there at least thirty years later than the first 
burial. All of the bones were very black and showed great age. 




BOOK REVIEWS. 

Abraham Lincoln. By John T. Morse, Jr. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

This life of President Lincoln is, taking all in all, the best which has ap- 
peared. It is not as gossipy and as sensational as the one by Herndon, nor 
is it as stately and fulsome as tlie one by Arnold, but is distinguished for 
truthfulness as well as dignity. There was so much variety to the life of 
this truly great man, so much difference between the external circumstances 
and internal character, between the early and late manifestations of charac- 
ter, that all biographies will necessarily differ, according to the view which 
the author may take. The author of this sketch has endeavored to take 
more tlian one view, and so has given to us the two sides of nearly every 
event, and is eminently just in his comments. We see the virtues of the 
young man, and the vices are hinted at but not dwelt uinm. We see also the 
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personal victories and know that there were personal defeats. We see the 
personal strength and great wisdom, and know that there was occasionally 
a lack of wisdom. We see the events growing more important and momen- 
tous, but the man rising above the events, until he appears as the hero that 
he was — a modern Hercules in real life. There is nothing fabulous about 
the story. It is all true. Lincoln was a man like other men, but the more 
we see of him the more we realize that he was superior to other men. The 
book is a good history of the war, and will take the place of many other his- 
tories. It is convenient in its form. It is not too long nor too minute, yet 
it gives the chief events and describes the issues which were at stake. It 
is like going back to the very period and living the events over again, for 
we come in contact with the very spirit of the age. It is published in two 
volumes — the first devoted to the early life, the personal character, the events 
up to the breaking out of the war and the McClellan campaign; the second 
to the second events, closing with the martyrdom. It is a good division for 
the subject. We are glad to commend the volume to our readers. 

The Geolo apical and Natural History Survey of Minnesota, Twentieth 
Annual Report. For the year 1891. N. H. Winchell, State Geologist, 
Minneapolis, 1893. 

An interesting article in this report by Andrew C. Lawson describes the new 
lake of the post-glacial period called Lake Warren. This lake covered 
twice the combined areas of Lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron. The 
outlets of this lake were at Ft. Wayne, St. Croix River and other places, all 
toward the present Mississippi River. The ancient shore lines of Lake 
Agassiz and Lake Iroquois are described in the same article. 

Atlas dcr Volkerkunde, Fiinfzehn Kolorierte Karten in Kupferstich, mit 
49 Darstellungen bearbeitct. Von Dr. Georg Gerland. Gotha: Justus 
Perthes. 1892. 

This is a very valuable work. It contains fifteen double-page charts in 
colors. The most of them are modern, and indicate the languages, religions 
and races at present on the globe. Under the head of religions are given: 
Evangelical Christians, Catholics, Greeks, Abyssinians and Mohamedans. 
One map is given to epidemic diseases, another to winds. Under the head 
of races we find, Indo-German, Arabo- African, Mongolian, American, Dra- 
vidic and Oceanica. Under the head of Mongolian, we have Ural-Altaic, 
Tibeto-Chinese, Kamschatkan, Ainos and Caucasian. Under the head of 
Indo-German we have the Romans, Greek, Celtic, German, Slavic, Asiatic, 
such as the Armenian, Kurdish, Persian. The Ural-Altic is divided into 
four branches. These are all indicated by colors, but include Europe only. 
There is one map of Asia which gives the Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Malay, 
Hindostan, Semitic languages and races of Eastern Asia, and another map 
of Southeast Asia which gives the races of Hindostan, Siam and the Islands 
of Java and Borneo. The map of Oceanica embraces Australia, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, Micronesia, Malaysia, Formosia, Chinese. There are two or 
three maps for Africa, one for Spanish, Portuguese, English, Holland, 
French, etc. Another with the Nubian, Coptic, Soudan, Hottentot, Bantou 
and other African races marked in colors. For America we have several 
maps as follows: One of South America with the Peruvians, Caribs, Pata- 
gonians, Chiquitos and others in colors. For North America, the Innuits, 
the Aleuts, the Tinnehs, the Thlinkeets, Columbia, California, Algonquins, 
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Dakota, Iroquois, Muskogee, are marked in colors. This is purely his- 
toric. In addition we have the small maps of California and Central Amer- 
ica subdivided into tribes, such as the Mexican, divided into four tribes, the 
Maya divided into four. The Tzental group. The last map but one is a 
plain sphere with sixteen colors. Australia, Oceanic, American, Dravidic, 
Thibetan, Chinese, Ural-Altaic, Kamschatkan, Caucasian, African, Indo- 
German, etc. The map is indispensable for an ethnologist. It is gotten up 
at great expense. While published in German, yet it will be plain to most 
persons, for the colors and names correspond. 

O/d Kaskaskia, By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 

Novels which have for their basis the pioneer life and scenes among the 
Indians are becoming quite common. This one on "Old Kaskaskia" is a 
strange, outre sort of love story, with the scene laid in the time of Governor 
Edwards. The reader will get perhaps a few ideas in reference to the 
place and times, or at least will get the names which were familiar in the 
region. He will need, however, to read something else if he is to become 
informed on the local history. The book begins with a description of the 
fort and the place and ends with a description of the freshet, called the 
flood. After the flood the Kaskaskia of history is to appear, but the first 
Kaskaskia is said to be obliterated. This is a historical fact, as the recent 
removal of 3,000 bodies from the old cemetery will indicate. The flood 
makes a good background for a singular tragedy, which is a part of the 
love story. It is to be hoped that greater interest will be taken in the local- 
ity as a resultjof reading the story. 

Through Colonial Doorways, By Anne HoUingsworth Wharton. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1893. 

The revival of interest in colonial and through revolutionary times has 
become a marked feature of the life of to-day. Sounding the heavy brass 
knocker and inviting the reader into colonial homes is the object of this 
book. It is not a novel nor a connected history, but resembles a gallery of 
pictures, is in fact a series of pen pictures. The prominent individuals of the 
times, such as Washington, Franklin, Major Andre, General Lee, Mrs. Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Adams, the Misses Livingston, Mrs, Alexander Hamilton, the 
Wistar family. Baron Humbolt, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Chief Justice Tilghman, 
John Sargeant, are brought before us as they appeared in private life and in 
society. There is a great deal made of the balls,receptions, parties and dancing^ 
assemblies, for four out of the seven chapters are devoted to these. One chap- 
ter is devoted to the American Philosophical Society. In this we get a view 
of the founders of the society. Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Hon. C. Coalden 
Thomas Hopkinson, Dr. Rittenhouse, Thomas Jefferson, Rev. Dr. James Aber- 
crombie, Mr. Charles Goodyear, Mr. Franklin Peale, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dr. 
Barton, Charles W. Peale, the artist, and many others. This chapter contains 
a description of Humbolt's visit and Lafayette'svisit. Jefferson was a scien- 
tist. While abroad he disputed the arguments of the learned Count de Buf- 
fon on the degeneracy of American animals, and finally made his position 
secure by sending the astonished Frenchman the bones, skin and horns of 
an enormous New Hampshire moose. Equally convincing was this, and 
more agreeable than the manner in which Dr. Franklin answered a similar 
argument on the degeneracy of American men byjmaking all the Ameri- 
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tans .11 i.iMc .in<! all the Krcnrhincn staml uj». As thoic »■( hi* «onij>A- 
iiw'!^ |>rr>cn( ha|>]'(-iic<l to \k tine !>kpc('iinciis phyfiHaliy. towering a)M>ve the 
!:*.tlc (i.ii:.s. the ^'(mmI (lortoi had the argument all hi!i o^n uav. 

// :.■ /• A«':.- M/ li't/J Fi*'*U'trs. \\y Mr*. Williain Starr Dana. Illu-*. 
:r.i!t-t! !•> Marion Natierlce. New Y«irk: Charles Srrihners Sons. ifw)3. 

I hi^ ts a valuable han<l hook for the amateur l>otanist atnl for the lover 

• f !loHc-r<« uho IS not an amateur. It if full of en^ravin^s which present to 
\\\v v\c inloriiiaiitm «^hii'h the letter press faiU to convey. There arc few 
|ii-r-><>i.s uho have te< hnical information enouf^ti to analy/e all the ihmers 
\%liti \\ tl'.t-N see. and yet all want to know thr names of (hmcrv ThiN Umk 
u i; )«e a ^tt:i\ aid to thib. an«l hiII undouhtetlly )>e sou^^ht for hy all < iasNCs. 

//;/- ) , uih rf Irrtii-ruk thr ifrrat, Hy Krncst I.aviAse. Traiislatc«i fr«nii 
the F rrit< h hv Marv iiushnel Coleman. 

n.i^ :s a trahirdv in real life. A desfH»t!c father, a Mm who tneil to l>e 

• ht-dtci.t, a duidcd househttid, scenes of cruelty, all under the ^arh of 
Niri*i<^t rcli>jion. endc<l at last in the character of Frederick the (ireat. 
uhi> uas lust the i>p|>osite in later life to evcrythin^^ that he was or saw in 
\:\^ early days. If C alvinism was fitly reprc&ente<l by Fretlerirk William. 
t^ tie IS no wonder that it is hate<l by many. Hut his course was only a 
tr.ivcotv. No «>nc ih justified in crushing the hfc and liberty of another. even 
i! l.c 'k* a father and a kin^, and much less is he justified in doin^ so in the 
ii.iiiu' ot rclt):u>n. The details of this process are ^tven in the b<N»k. It 
reads like a novel, but it is |>amful reading nevertheless. Royalty wilt not 
W cnvictl if It IS attended by so much wretchetiness. There is, however, 
one '.CNSon taught by It. Greatness is not reached either by private indi- 
vuluaN. or the royal heirs, except by more or less suflfering. perstmal hard- 
ship. Ntcrn duty, and strict application. The traimng of Fretierick the 
(treat Ha^ severe, but resulted in greatness, whether it did in goodness or 
i.'<r Ihc reader of this book will wait impatiently for the second part, to 
«<-c- h'U the* lcss(»n 1^ drawn out. and how the character of the young man 
as a ^y\\, <levelo|>cd when he became king. The book is almost startling in 
Its •statement of facts and will be read with avidity. 

/i' -.'if anJ iketr I 'if, Hy Joseph Henry Thaver, l). D. Litt D. lioston and 
New York: Houghton. MifHin & (.o. I893. 

Ibis IS an a<ldress bef(»re Harvard Divinity School to which is appended 

a ; st ff lK>t>ks for students of the New Testament, **given from a profes- 

viona. {MMnt ttf view." It is proliable that nearly all who read this btxikwill 

rca'.'.;c the force of the last clause, which is cjuoted from the preface, that it 

> trotii a professional fioint «>( view. There are certainly very few pastors 

uho HiiitM cut so clt»se to a line as to exclude so many of the |K>pular books 

ii.il M'.cct so exclusively those which are scholarly. Owning books is a 

; a-s:«)n with some. When this is the case it is well to be on one's guard, 

!•.:• tl.c MMt'*rity of clergymen would certainly gu beyond the Itti which is 

a;<pcn«!c4i here. If the object had lieen to furnish a conservative list of 

- -.'K^ « n ( »M I'esiament and New Testament exegesis, <in the formation of 

I . a: ' . AvA on the versions it would have been understiMxi, though even 
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< :. X ::.«H!rrn Bible stutlent would want a list of lxx>ks which have been 



\«r vi r. • :> l-^'hcr cnticism. There are many Nioks on the geography of 
I .1 is!:: I . . Ti \\\K' antii|uities of Kgypt, discoveries in Assyria, on the science 
• : • . -para! \c rl-^:K'l<'t^ which are not even mentioned. The list of books 
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^v; :r.t' :.:o o: C r ?: s valuAMc but sh»>rt, but the books on Biblical fJK- 
^'rap'::\ .irf .:. i.i::r.j :':■:::: r^^-; to iSSO. Those on Biblical chror.'..:oiy 
a:o c\:r....i:-. J. vi.i::: ,; ::.::: 1S43 ^*' 1865. The Biblical natural lui;:' 
■< ' c::,:. T ' ..: ■.::.-.i- very ^.od. Biblical philology the best of alL Ttt 
■.:>.:■ :«.-• c .il:.:i a:..: re.ilinj for religious culture are also \-ahabx 
' •:: At •.\. ■ . '. s'. :.• i-x I ro:es<. r Thayer how in the world siudcnts w^.: 
^o- •■: V : W-. >t' t< :.^ : :< ::<: :ire s'- in^ to ansvrer the specious objectcii 

«• • > ■ cr.::r.: ::'.er.. or how they are to become informedeve 

0:1 s. •^: :• <"..:<. Ihtrc :> a u-h/»!e realm of Biblical archaro^o^^•w:^*^■ 
: M- • .^: I'c.:-. ." :c:v.: '.i:^ r.. ar.i N ik< without number which arencuvf- 
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.' ■ t . • . • ... v »^> Kojbeii Gold Thwaites, Sccretar>' 0: Sa'e 

|:-.>:.r-..M' S .:> : \V:<c.^r.s:r.. ;tli Edition. New York and l-*!ECi't 

I >«^.- ... ••■ I ' » f 1 ' \ V 1"^ ' '^. I 

. > • ^....1... ^:.^L.. VV V^. m .. , ^m 

11'.- : "io \ ;:::. > i.ir. :v :or a vacation or will do for more carefi 
u-.u! •.- .i: i. -.. : c:! .;-. ? : r b. :::. as it stays by one and takes consideri- 
I'A i:'..vc •.'•i.i;i ■.. :v..i.:.:.^' :. ri:::jh- Tlie author begins with the naavc 
i.ucs «>: '.lu^ A'.'.i:: • . .•>:. : .i<se? .:: t.^the pre-Columbian discoveries, te 
ic\x\\> ::.v- a-.:^:. : :- : ^ '. •..■.. c .i::i reaches the lirst actual colony in the 
:.'i:ii:'. c!..i; '.c:. ! . :;:o-v>: -'.s-rc ruu'S a liitle. but comes up again, soiha: 
i^nc i^ois ■.:'^i i«.!-..v !.:.-. ".J :;ic cp..'.. Kor a summary of our colonial h.^ 
u > I > . '. : • s 1 1 . •. .1 ! X . . \ . o. :. : • ^ ; . s. :. < i V — ".-.v.V;/ w i/e parz'o, and is qu ite coi- 
TO I- 1 t: ::> vi.iros a::.: si.i:^ :/.t:.:s . •. -.ics ami events. It must have rei'iuirri 
a va.s; a::'.ov.:'.: ■ • :.a l.r.^ a::.: <hv'w> ^reai iii'.i*:ence on the part of theauthir. 

./ ./•':.:.•" • ■ •. : . .■> ! ';. .■ v" - ;. Walter Fewkes, Editor. \ olumc III. 
l'.'<;i':\ ais'. Now \iv'x: I;.. :■..;:■.: ':\ Miiilin »\: Co. 

riiis i-; a v. ■.::^:. . : 1 :; ; ucs. I: c :.:ain.- l\vi> articles, one by Mr. A.D. 
K. l^iiuic'..oi. I :. ::io " I \oi::in.:.:a:y Histi-ry of the Zuni Tribe," and tht- 
i»:licr 1>\ P;. Uc:;.-..iv I". C Ic: K-v.c. on "S^matolotrical Observation? ot! 
ihc l::i.l-.ap.sot" tVo Sv^-.::h\vo>:." >'.r. lia-.ilc'ier's article shows that the Zun> 
were suni»v:n«lcv: 'n il^c w.M ::l''os. <:o:. as the .Apaches and Xavajiies, ;c«.' 
years acv*. anii tl-.a*. iV.o Mo.;'/..< \\v:c :hL::.as tliey are now, an isolated tribe. 
bill akin to ib.o . i*.r.i>. Tlic Nav.voj.- scoin to have bceome assimilated to 
the Ziinis since tb.at tii^ic. a:i.l ::o\v have maiiy of the myths and customs 
which at that ii:::o were thv .rs i:^. lie ::csh. Mr. Fewkes, the editor, deserves 
^reat praise loi h.is xvlctaiic-il^c pav.istakini: in reference to the Zunis a::i: 
other races mnv ca'.lol Pi:cb '.os a:.d L iiil-dwellers. 

PL'tuns'r.it- cV;/ .;^- • ,;.•;./ (■:.:.:.■ fr :':.• .'/ >'/.:'\x /^iit'r. Issued by the /?'•//•'- 
ir.'is /itf\i.\:\ A si»uvcii:r 1^: litiv vcars' publication of the pane^r 
Hartford: P. S. Mi>sel>. iS.;;. t*i • 

This is a tnicly illustrated «lcscriptijn of Chicagi» and the World's Fair, 
an'l :> a siiiendid keepsake, as it cunnneinorates the fiftieth anniversary' of 
the paper, antl the b>iii hundredth a:iniversary of the discovery of the con- 
ti:jc!:t. What will Chica^'o be titty years fn^n now? The book is not 
*I"'>kin^' V>ackward", therefore we shall have to leave the question un- 
aij-swered. 
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COMMEMORATIVK COLUMNS AND ANCKSTOR 

WORSHIP. 

By SxErnhN D. Pket. 

The custom of erecting columns which were commemorative 
of the departed is as old as history and widespread as the human 
family. It, in fact, began in prehistoric times with the earliest 
race, but has continued into historic times and still survives 
as the custom among all nations. The pattern or style of mon- 
ument varies with different nations, but perhaps the earliest 
style is tliat which develo{)ed into the standing stones of Great 
lUitam, Northern Kuro|K\ Western Asia and India, and which 
still survives in the gravestones and monuments which are found 
m our cemeteries evcr>'wherc. There were other styles which 
appeared at a ver>' early date, perhaps as early as the standing 
stones, and which spread over the diflferent continents from a 
conim'»n center. It becomes, then, an interesting task to study 
the ditTerent ty]Krs. and to follow out the lines along which 
they were transmitted. The starting point of these monuments 
may not be* ver>' easy to find, yet we may begin at almost any 
l>Mint and trace them from race to race and from continent to 
continent, ami make them objects of study. When we do this 
ur find problems arising which are the most perplexing and 
(iirTicii'.t. problems concemingtheoriginof man, the spread of the 
hvitiiaii race, the progress of art and the development of symbol- 
1 in. anii many others equally as important. These must be 
h< (cit .! as we start in upon the broad field, and must be borne 
1:1 mind as we advance, for wc may find clues to their solution 
.IS wr -tiulv the diflferent monuments. 

I L':t us consider the general custom, i. The main question 
uiiuh arises here is the one which relates to the history of com- 
incniorative art and its spread among the different races. We 
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find this illustrated in the monuments of Europe. This habit of 
erecting a column as commemorative was introduced at an early 
date and has largely prevailed. Mr. Anderson, in his "Scotland in 
Pagan Times/* has given some very interesting facts in this con- 
nection. He says: "The typical form of the stone age burial 
custom was the chambered cairn » but we find these occ«isionally 
encircled by stone settings or circles of standin<^ stones, but 
when the circle is associated with a cisted cairn the circle always 
appears as the principal member while the stone setting originally 
rose as an .idjunct ol the chambered cairns of the stone age. It 
acquired its dignity and im[>ortance in the subsequent age, by 
the degredation of the stone structure, and came «it last to stand 
alone as the most distinguishing and characteristic mark of the 
bronze age burial. The burial ground is fenced off from the 
surroundmg area by a circle of stones, sometimes mere natural 
boulders, rolled into their places, at other times tall slabs, set 
erect on their ends, and at still other times surrounded by a 
trench and embankment of earth. Ocasionally the stone circle 
is doubled, the inner circle being formed of smaller slabs. From 
the frequency with which these burial circles are found to con- 
tain a plurality of interments, it is obvious they arc not the 
monuments of single nuliviiluals, but family or tribal burial 
grounds. The stone setting then is the external sign by which 
the burial ground is <Iistmguished from the surrounding area. 
Like the cairn, it is the visible mark of the s]>ot of earth to 
which the remains of the dead have l>een consigned. The 
colossal si/e of their pillar stones, the magnituiie of the area 
enclosed, the care and labor cx]K'ndtd in trenching and fencing 
are features which give to these singular constructions a ]>eculiarly 
impressive character. This iinpressiveness i,s es|K'cially charac- 
teristic of such a circle as that of Stennis in Orkney. It stands 
within a trench enclosing an area of two and one- half acres. 
The dianjeler of the area is V^' feet, the trench 2^t feet, the stones 
17 feet apart, the highest 14 feet, j; m all. We are unable to 
define the limits of the .irea in which stone circles are found, but 
they are not confined to either Scotland or Britain, or even 
luirope." The best sj)ecimrn 4>f stnne seltin-^ in circut.ir form is 
that contained in the memorable works at Avel)ury. England, 
which we have several times descrilHrd. but without giving an 
explanation of its use. See Fig I . Another cl.iss uf monumental 
stone settings, much more rarely met with than the circular 
groups, C4>nsist in the group of upright stones or alignments. 

Mr. Anderson also speaks of the standing stones which arc 
found arranged in alignments* rather than in ^ir^ ular groups, 
and classes them under the same head of commemorative col- 
umns. He says: "There i> a relationship o\ tyj>e between 
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thi'sc monumental stone settings, Tor the cairn is associated with 
boi)i cl.i*ses, thiwc arranced in alignments and those in circles." 
Ho >iKak« of the alignments found in Scotland, though there 
l^ .1 relationship of tyi>c. The cairn is associated with settings 
<if ■.t.indini; stones when they are arranged in alignments. These 
;ir<'. like the circles, adjuncts to a sepulchral cairn. On the hill 
silk- of "many stancs," in Caithness,* is a group that consists of 
twenty-two rows of standing stones, one hundred and fifty feet 
III length, the number exceeding four hundred. Looking at the 
ni.ignitiide of the work, and the immensiry of the masses of indi- 
vidu.il stones, we discern indications of confidence of power to 
ovi?rciime the forces of nature, of organization, and co-operation 
which are the nccessar>' concomitants of civilization. This is an 
fxpl-ination of the standing stones in Scotland and Great Itritain, 
but it may be applied to the standing stones and alignments of 
ihf north of Trance, especially those at Camac.t in Krittany. 




The^c con.sist of eleven rows of unhewn stones, the largest being 
.■J kit .ibove the ground. The avenues originally extended for 
-cvcr.il miles, but at present are 337S feet in length, 32H feet in 
brc.ultli .md Ui>ering to 300 feet at the tail. It has at iU head a 
cr<>mlt.'ih iif Oj menhirs — thus confirming Mr. Anderson's po- 
>iti<'ii. The province of Brittany has 33 alignments, one half of 
tlio-c- in all l-'rance. They are generally associated with either 
l!":1lla^^ or cromlechs and may have marked the bunal places 
0I tin- icimnion people, or battk- fields, but this is only conjec- 
t:;ral Tlicv are the monuments of the bronze age, and are 
.l-^''. :.ii<'il with the dolmens which were burial places through 
th.it .i^c. The relation of the standing stones to the summer 
'oNticc \\.\-' been studied by Mr. A. l^wis and others, and it is 
l;(-:<l tli.it the northeast opening ot the circles was designed to 
.i.i^nit the r.i% ■^ of the rising sun at the time. 

M.>- ,\ \V, Iluckland has spoken of the proximity of these 

• - - ■ .B ! r, P*^o I :tn«. bi J«tph.\nt«».n. («*.'Ji.. 
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aliejnments, circles and dolmens to the sea coast, arid says that 
they are not found in central Europe, thus furnishing a hint as 
to their origin. The theory once prevailed that they were intro- 
duced along with the other tokens of the bronze age by Phoe- 
nician voyagers, but this like the theory of their having been 
erected by the Druids, is now rejected by many. Sir John 
Lubbock says megalithic monuments resembling these are found 
all over Europe. There are stone avenues in Moab. Standing 
stones were erected in memorial of some particular event. 
Arctic travelers mention stone circles and stone rows among 
the Esquimaux. Even in Australia, stone circles are said to 
occur. Lafitau figures a circle of upright stones in Virginia, 
carved at the top to rude representations of human faces. 

2. Another question is, were they ethnographic lines which 
were followed, or shall we recognize a process of development 
which had no regard to the races. In answering this question we 
shall avoid all theory and shall only study monuments which 
have appeared among the different races, and especially those 
which are known to have been commemorative. We shall begin 
with the far east and shall follow the lines which have been 
marked by the great races in their various migrations, making^ 
it a point to study the different types of art which were 
adopted by each, and especially the symbolism which was pecu- 
liar to each. We think by doing: this we shall certainly ascer- 
tain the line of transmissions which ultimately reached this 
continent and introduced the art into America. 

(i.) There were three different lines of transmission: one by 
the Aryan, the second the Semitic, and the third by the Tura- 
nian race. We can hardly tell which was the earliest, though 
the simplest type is seen to the northwest part of Europe,, 
where we find the standing stones and the other commemo- 
rative monuments of the widespread Aryan or Indo-European 
race. We trace the same custom in its transmission through 
the Semitic art, which spread into Egypt and Phoenicia and many 
parts of western Asia, and still resulting in the various monu- 
ments, commemorative columns, obelisks and sculptured stones 
of the Mediterranean coast. 

(2.) We can see the Semitic line illustrated by the burial cus- 
toms of Egypt. In early historic times the mastaba of this race 
contained the body, which was placed in a sarcophagus and buried 
in the depths of the tomb. This mastaba was undoubtedly the 
same as the stone cist, and was an outgrowth of the same custom of 
burial. Whether the obelisk was placed outside of the mastaba 
is uncertain. A little later the mastaba changed to the pyramid 
and the body of the distinguished dead was buried in its depths. 
This, however, obscured the memory of the deceased. While 
the portrait of the deceased was painted on the case or cofHn 
which contained the mummy, and the deeds were recorded in 
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thi- lncr(»^lyphics ujxin the cell iir^idc of the pyrami(I, there was 
n- ihin;^' ti) remind the hvinjj <»f the exploits of the tleacl. The 
ohr!i^k was thrn a neressity, and soon became conspicuous as 
.1 I ominomor.itive column. It was covered with hieroi^lyphics 
aiii! *«'nta»ru'd the record of the dynasty. The portrait of the 
km.; w.i'i rarved into the statues, an<l often proved as commem- 
titat'V!- as the oljclisk ; hut these were monuments for the livmg, 
\\1jj1<' thr t»lK*lisk was «iesi^ned as a mortuary record. The same 
t u-loin wa^ ol»st rvetl by the Tha-nicians, but in a differrnt forni. 
T'r.fi.- ar<* many monuments in Tho-nicia. There are sculptured 
t'l^j.irt N lu ar Kana wh:ch resemble portraits. These are placed 
aion-j.; the fot)t «»f the mountains, or in the side of the valleys, or 
• »n till* r«'iky trrraces. and are in lt>nely and wild places, near 
\.i: .y natural tavts. The history of these is unknov^n. They 
a.! lo "k t*»\sar»l the rising; sun, and are hrwn f»ut of the rock.^ 
( )tiu-r tablets ha\e iKcn found in IMuenicia which contain animal 
tl;.;inc-. N<»fnf of them stantiin;; erect and rontendmg with one 
an«»th« r Thfsc may have l>een totems, or possibly thev rt-pre- 
-! nt' .! \hr divinities. \Vc vK> not class them with the mortuary 
rei orils. The olxrlisk was common also in Assyria. The <»nc from 
Ninu"u«l. nt»\v inthe British museum, is an ancient s|K*cimen. The 
roikciit t(»mb in Lycia has two columns in front of the door, 
but thry are in the Ionic style an<l are modern. The monu- 
nunts (»i Amrith are much »)Mer. They are called spindle 
Columns, bill are truly majestic. They arc cylinders which arise 
tfi'm a square platt<»rm and term'nate in a ct»ne. The propylon 
«•! \crxcs at Perscptilis is another sjxrcimen which, though mtxl- 
t rn. I. 'nta-ns the column. At the jjate of the lions at Mycenae 
IS .1 I ..'umn which is supposed to have l)cen symbolic as well as 
coinm< inoraiivc. Many other specimens mi^ht l>e cited, but 
t:i«»u^h has In-en said to show that the custom was prevalent 
arnoiv- the entire Semitic race, and that it influenced also the 
I fr!!tnic race. 

;.. Another line will be found in the Turanian race, who were 
anct stors «if the jjreat Mongolian race, and perhaps also ancestors 
t»t the Malay race, though there is some uncertainty as to the 
hlcruity «»f these two. The Turanians have been regarded, how- 
i\rr, as the so-called ground race. The custom of erecting 
niort lary columns was the basis of the art of all these races, 
.in<! It may be that we shall yet trace the line of transmission 
b.i^ .. t«> a common center, making the I'htrnician and Hittitc 
m »ri rncnis the outgrowth of the same custom prevalent among 
I .;> ;.t ans. .Assyrians, Chaldeans, Chinese, Malays, and the wide 
sj.r a ! Ini!>l\uro)KMn races, thus proving not only the unity, 
1» .! .il-.) mtiicatin;^ a connection between the races of the west 
w.th th'-^f of thr t-ast in prehistoric times. 
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II. The custom of erecting commemorative columns prevailed 
in America. Mow do we account for this? Was it introduced 
from .some other continent, or did it originate here ? It is a sin- 
gular fact that there are few commemorative columns in the 
eastern part of this continent. A few standing stones have been 
discovered situated in the Mississippi V^alley. We do not know 
that they were commemorative. There arc many specimens of 
ancestor posts, however, on the northwest coast, which give rise 
to the thought that the custom must have been introduced from 
some other continent. If we place these along with the so-called 
portrait pillars found in the .southwest provinces, we shall have 
a confirmation of the thought. We shall it for granted that the 
Turanian stock is to be located in the northeast and southeast 
coast of the continent of Asia, and that it formed the under- 
lying stratum of the entire Polynesian race, though the lines of 
migration have not been followeil up. The comniemorative 
columns of the entire region will come before us for our study. 
These connect closely with the totem posts or ancestor |)Osts of 
the northwest coast. This race seems to have migrated eastward 
and may be divided into two great branches — one located in 
Mongolia, the other in Polynesia and perhaps upon the Ameri- 
can continent. The religion of the Turanians was largely ancestor 
worship and abounded m commemorative colums. We i!o not 
find totemism as developed in this as among some other races, 
nor do we find sun worship as prevalent. Ancestor worship and 
hero worship predominated. This Accounts for the difference 
between the cults which prevailed in the Atlantic and the Tacific. 
The Atlantic furnishes but little evidence of an ancestor worship, 
but in the Pacific it prevailed extensively. There seems to have 
been a tniasmission. not only t>f the system itselt". but also of the 
custom of erecting ancestor |)osts, cait the entire re;.^ion occu- 
pied by the Turanian race. 

Krman.in ''Trivclsin SihtTia." s.»vsthe< )stvak«.anti .sanifvcdes 
were in the hiibit of erecting im.i;^«s in honor of deceasnl {urents. 
These images were set uj) in tluir "yurts." ami recrivi<l divine 
honors for a greater or less time, aci'ordin^ as the priest dircctetl. 
Thr body w.is buried with a n irf and reindeir for use in the next 
lite, also a tinder-box anti pi|K- and tolMCCi>; but thr linage in 
the ttnt rt'presentc'il the dectasnl husb.uul.and at evt-ry meal an 
oflTering ni (*un\ was pl.ice<l before it. The itna^e «»f Ortik. one 
of their dcitirs nr deified heroes, was also oi'irn seen. This \\,is 
only a bust, without legs, the face maile of plated metal, the 
botlv a sack stufTetl with hair and skins, the whole l'»/urc dressed 
in a linen frcKk. This sug;^ests the idea that the tr.insniission 
of the custom of erecting ancestor jnists nuy have l>een fri>m 
SilK*ria to the coast of America, for the use ''f the cop|»cr plates 
u|>on the totem |>osts of the ilaidahs was very common in con- 
nection with their ancestor posts. Still the eviiience is much 
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stroni^cr in favor of the transmission from New Zealand to this 
coast, for the resemblance between the New Zealanders and the 
llaidas is ver>' strikini;. We here quote from Knsij^n Albert P. 
Niblack. United States nav^. who has made a study of the Ilaida 
totem |x)sts and has furnished the most valuable information in 
reference to them. 

Drawing; a parallel between the Ilaidas and the New Zealand- 
cfs, he says: "In jK)int of physical resemblance both arc of the 
Mon^f>loid tyjK* and both live on groups t)f islands whose climates 
are remarkably similar. Poole says of the climate of the (Jueen 
Charlotte Islands that the most (graphic com[>artson he could 
draw was with that of the northern islands of New Zealand. 
Their political or^anizition of the tribe, their ownership of, land, 
and their laws of bloo<i revenue are similar. The men tattoo 
With designs intended to identify them with their sub-tribe or 
h«»usrhoM. and they ornament their canvas, paddles, house fronts, 
rti . in somewhat the same manner as on the northwest coast." 
I);\.'n ' I7>^r) is quoted as saying that the cloaks of the Ilaida 
.in«! Tlin^it were the same as those worn by the New Zealanders. 
A H.mia fortified house on an island of the Oueen Charlotte 
^r.'up was built exactly on the plan of those of the savages of 
Ni \N Zealand. The adzes made of jasi^er, the cloaks of shred- 
lii k\ bark, and the paddles from the Oueen Charlotte Islands and 
those from New Zealand are so much alike that it takes a close 
ins|K'rtion to dintin^uish them." 

We quote a description given by Featherman,* for it may be 
ttken verbatim and applied to the same process on the north- 
west ciMst." "The frame was constructed of )>osts {)ainted red, 
car\'i! into an ancestral image. The sloping rafters were sup- 
ported l>y a riilge i)ole which was supported in the middle by a 
post, carved at the base to represent a hum.in figure, who was 
re: T evented as the founder of the family. In front of the an- 
cestiai ima;;e was the fire place, which was a shallow excavation 
in.irktil by tour slabs of stone sunk in the ground. A narrow 
ojK'niii.,'. ••n:y large enough to admit a man on *^'nded knees, 
u.i> w-vd .iN an entrance. The roof was lofty, and projected at 
tl'.e If -nt '^ah'e ciui so as to form a kind of awning, generally 
ov I u|n<<I l>y the head of the family. The house was surmf>unted 
,it thr I nd of the ridge |)ole by a carved human figure. The 
^let'png places were partitioned ofT on both sides off the room 
by low slabs of wood. There was no chimney ; the smoke could 
• rily rsrape through the door or window. The burial place was 
.i!m..^t a. ways within the enclosure, near the family dwelling." 
I h' <!r-cri|ition of the war canoes of the New Zealanders will 
in -v. r for that of the HauLis. They were the pro|>erty of the 
.\i. .. tr.b- . and measured from f»o to So feet in length, 5 or 6 
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feet in width, 4 feet deep, and capable of carrying about 80 per- 
sons ; the bow jutted out in the form of a spur and rose to the 
height of about 4 feet; the stern was from 12 to 15 feet high, 
2 feet wide ; both were ornamented with grotesque devices 
executed in bas relief. At burial the body was placed in a canoe 
shaped coffin and was interred in some secluded spot in the forest 
and surrounded by a palisade. The body of a chief was placed 
in a tomb which was surrounded by carved figures, representing 




> 
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the illustrious dead, with their tongues projecting from their 
mouths. The funeral ceremonies were concluded by immolating 
some of the wives and slaves of the dead chief. The corpse was 
buried. The clothes of the dead chief were preserved in a 
carved chest, which was considered an heir-loom in the family 
and a sacred relic. All their gods were known by specific 
names and were recognized either as hero/divinities — men who 
in ancient times had distinguished theny^lves — or were simply 
impersonations of the elements. 1' 

TThis description should be compared with the one given by 
Ensign Niblack. He says: "The rforved columns are in front 
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iif till- Imuvs, t;cncrallj* in contact with the front, the doorway 
"t cntr.incc iK-in^; throui;h a hok* in the culiinin .ihout three feet 
Irrun ihi- t;rounil.* The villages are •.iHiiiteil alon;- the shore 
with thi- h>Mi>.c-. in a sin^-Ie row. a few feet above hi(;h w.iter. 
Til'- ^l■'ll-^■^ arc not very far a[>3rt. The beach in front of thvm 
Mivc- .)- .1 street .mii 4S a place f'lr hauhn^ up canoes. At the 
■ rill ntthr vill.t^■(• IS the ;;nive-yar<i with its variety of se|iulchcr.i 
,inil nioiiii.iry loUiiiins of ancient ami mmlern form Scattcrc<l 
Ihrini,;!] the vi!lai;e in front and at the corners o) the houses are 
till- Kiinmernorative cohimns, I%.ich village pr.utical'iy consti- 
t!:;es a ttilie The canoes have , 

l.n'ic.tint; prows, hn;h -(>ear- sterns 
iiiul fl.irin'^ nunwaks. and a ^race- 
IumV tiiun.hn;,' cross -sect ion. The 
w.ir i.inois ,irc saiii to have fornied . 
.1 il:-imi;t ilass in themselves. The 
evulrn. r i- that the tiatdas b<>r- 
i.i*<-il their style front the NcwZm- 
limi. r-. Incoiirimiation we quote 
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f\irthtr; The llaidas have been the center of impulse on the 
ii'tthwe^t l;o.l^t, and in their development they may have influ- 
enii-d the adj.iccnt tribes to a great (k-grce, but the weight ol 
i\;d'ncc IS that, with no t;rcat originality in tliemselves, they 
yet present the curious and puuhnj; circumstance that they 
extensively bormwcd their ideas from the other stocks, but 
lieveioiicil what they have borrowed with mar\-clous skill and 
m.!c[)erii)encc. They seem in themselves to have typified or 
iiiti n-iticd the representative characteristics of the Indian stocks 
of thr northwest coast. Whether they have originated or bor- 
t'lvri] their iilcas can not be made apparent with the data at 
h.tn.!. but it may be well to here sute briefly the i)eculiarities of 
i::'- llatd.! as they have struck thq writer in their relation to the 
<>'ii<-r Inili.ms i>i the region. 

I hi' <l(-t.<tls of the method of house-building amonf* the ! laidas 
»::i be understood from the study of the cuts. Sec Firs. 2 and 

!. Ihi- living room was excavated below the surface, as seen 
1:1 till- d.ittcl line. The fire-place was in the middle of the reom. 

Ill' toCemii; figures will be seen in the column in front. The 
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entrance to the house was through the column. The ornamented 
front of the house above represents the wolf totem. The orna- 
mented front with corner posts represents an ancient style of 
house-building. The house to the left has an ornamented front 
to represent the eagle totem. The column to the right represents 
the bear totem, with the frog at the bottom. The three houses 
given in Fig. 3, one shows the eagle totem, with the entrance 
through the whale; another represents the method of roofing and 
the details of the smoke-hole; the third represents the Thlinkit 
style of house front. 

III. The explanation of the commemorative columns found 
upon the northwest coast will be in place. We shall find that 
these contain the same general art forms as those found in New 
Zealand, but at the same time embody a mythology and a totem 
system, which was peculiar to the region. 

I, Let us consider this totem system. Mr, Frazer says that 




while totemism as a religion tends to pass into the worship first 
of animal gods, and, next, of anthropomorphic gods with animal 
attributes, the peculiarity of totemism in nearly all parts of the 
United States was that it introduced a relationship, which cut 
across the kinship ot blood and introduced one of religion, and 
was entirely arbitrary. It was the source of a new lineage which 
was to be recognized wherever the totem was seen. The crest 
of one clan was enough to bring the members of all the clans 
which bore the same totem into a new and novel brotherhood. 
This relation was generally shown by the animal figure, which 
constituted a crest or coat-of-arms, though there were tribes — 
such as the Navajoes and the Apaches of Arizona — which had 
no animal names, but instead took topographical names, such 
as red rock, salt springs, black water, grassy hill, coyote pass, 
Cottonwood jungle. Others took the names of plants — walnut, 
juniper, cottonwood, rush, willow, tree-in-water, arrow reed." 

The system among the savages consisted in the identification 
of the individual with his totem under a specific name, Adair 
says; "When his lineage is known to the people his relations, if 
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he has any, these [;rct-t him in a fiimiliar way, invite him home 
and tre;it him as a kinsman." The clan totem is a material <tb- 
jett, which a native rcjiards with superstitious resi>ect, believing 
th.it tlicTc exists between him and every person who bears the 
same totem a special relation which is e()iiivalent to a blotji) kin- 
ship. They all believe themselves the descendants of a common 
.inccstor. and bound together by common obligations and a 
cntimion taith in the totem. This is seen in the customs formerly 
[ircvalcnt amoni; the tribes in the Gulf States. The same custom 
now exists amonf* the tribes on the northwest coast. Here an 
Indian, on arrivini; at a stran^je vttU(*e, would litok for a house 
indicated by its carved post as bclonuin^; to his totem, and make 
for It. The ni.istcr of the huuse comes 6iit, and jK-rhaps makes 
a d.ince in honor of his visitor, and protects liini Irom all injury. 
.\ i.ipti\e IS lirnutjht into the villat;c, but it behooves those of 
his totem to present themselves to the captors and .sin),' a .-ukcred 




s.mj;, .mil oflTer to redeem the c.iptive. Here, then, we have the 
s.iii:i- -iy^li ni whiih prevailed amon;.; the sav.lj;es of the interior, 
but iin'cit'nii. fitr m tlii< case the f.ilhcr aiiopts the captive or the 
-ir.in^;ir. iiistc.id of the mother. The jx-rson becomes a mtnilicr 

• 'I till- i.imily r.ithcr than of the clan. This constitutes the main 
ditii rent I-. .1 dilTcrence which has been brou^jht about by the 
iniluence of ancestor worship beyond the sea. The mother rule 
h.i-> chant^cd to the father rule. The clan has chan^^d to the 
l.imily as the unit of society, and we now have patriarchy with 
marly .ill tlie teatiires which distinguished th.it sy^tem in oriental 

• ountn.'- It w.is a change, however, which appeared mainly in 
the Il.ini.is. f..r the Thlinkits still retain matriarchy. 

It w.is very rare that human fit;ures were used to rcpre-ient 
t"teni-i. th<nij;h thej' were sometimes used to -how the mytlntl- 
■ .:ii- which prevailed. Wherever the human figure is seen, we 
iii.iy ii'iii iiidt- that a higher type of tot»-mism has been introduced, 
iiemr.i'ly it is a tyi>c which has been influenced by sun worship 
Mr dy .incr-tor wi>rship, reverence for the animals h.iving been 
tr.iiiNii-irid to the heavenly bodies. Among the I'uebloes the sky 
W.I-. th'- li.tbit.iti()n of the ancestors and the n.-(ture powers were 
I' !M<-.i, but the clans all retained the animal names, the clans of 
thi- /un:s being named the crane, eagle, bear, coyote ; those of 
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the Jemez coyote, corn, pine, evergreen, oak, sun, eagle, water, 
antelope, and badger. There were no commemorative coIuiiirs 
among any of these tribes of the interior; but the fetiches and 
the diminutive idols, which were adorned with the symbols of 
the nature powers, were to the Pueblos reminders of their divin- 
ities, just as the carved specimens, tablets, inscriptions and shell 
gorgets with human figures, served as reminders to the people 
farther east, such as the Indians and the Mound-builders, 

2. The ancestral columns are totemic,but they contain figures 
which illustrate the traditions, folklore and mythology of this 
singular people. The carved column in front of the model of 
the Haida house is an illustration. The surmounting figure rep- 
resents Hoorts. the brown bear, which is the totem of the head 
of the household. At the bottom is Tsing, the beaver, the totem 
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of the wife and children. Above it is the figure of the bear and 
hunter, which perpetuates the legend of the laison of the wife 
with a hunter, and is a warning to wives to be faithful to their 
husbands. It showsa belief in the possibility of human connection 
with animals. Above the bear and hunter is Tetl, the great 
raven, having in its beak the new moon, in its claws the dish 
containing fresh water. According to the legend of the creation, 
the raven stole the dish from the daughter of Kanuk, and flew 
with it out of the smoke-hole. He also stole from his uncle the 
new moon, which he imprisoned in a box. Above the raven are 
four disks, which serve as an index of the rank of the owner, 
Each disk commemorates some meritorious act. 

Another illustration is found at Fort Wrangel. Here there 
are two posts, one to show the descent on the female side, the 
other on the male side. The genealogical column of the mother's 
ide has at the top the eagle, the great totem or crest of the 
family; below that is the image of a child; below that the beaver, 
the frog, the eagle, the frog, all showing the generation and sub- 
families of the female side. The male totem has at the top the 
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portrait of a chief wearing a conical hat ; below that is the family 
crr^t. the crow ; next below a child, then three frojjs, and at the 
luN<- the ea|»le, the i^reat totem of the buililer's mother. In 
tri»nt of another chief's house a very natural-looking bear is 
couched on top ot a pole, (;azin^ down at his black foot-tracks. 
which are carved on the sides of the column.* Sec Fi^. 2. 

Another illustration is found in the plate which represents the 
columns found on Prince of Wales Islands, Alaska, as compared 
with the so-called "Tiki/' which stands, tojjether with .several 
others, near the tomb of the dau|;^hter of the kin^; of New Zea- 
land. Two of the columns from Alaska are evidently modern. 
fi»r they contain the image of a priest with folded hands, and of 
An eagle resembling the American eagle. The angel above the 
priest and the figure of a man with hand pointing upward, signi- 
fying that in heaven the god of the white man dwells. The 
only native totem on this column is the eagle .it the top, which 
In the crest of the chief Skowl, who is said to have erected the 
ci>lumn in derision of the missionaries.t The other figure, to the 
Utt. represents the heail of a European — white face and black 
whi>kers; tw<» figures of children, one on either side. This per- 
)K-t nates the story of the disobedient children, who wandered 
au ay anii were kidnapped by the trader. Below this is the crane, 
with an instrument like a draw shave in its hands. The crane 
was an c.xiKrt with tools. but they were stolen, and the crane now 
utt<Ts the cr>'. ** I want my tools I" The next below is Iloorts, 
thr bear, holding in its |>aws the butterfly. It [KTjx'tuates the 
story of creation. When the niven, the great Tetl. created the 
\v.)tI(I. the butterrty hovered over its head, and pointed to the 
pl.i. e where the bear lived. Ik*low this was the giant spider. 
siickiH,; the blood of a man. The story is that the spider was 
an I lu-iny to man, but it was taken by Teskanahl. the divinity, 
and thrown into the fire. Instead of burning, the spider shriveled 
up .i\u\ turneil into a mosquito and so escaped, carrying a small 
Ciial ot tire in its claws. The mosquito does not kill a man. but 
s.:c ks his 1)!o<kI and Icivcs a coal of fire in the bite. The lowest 
t'l.Mire IS Koone. the totem of the owner. The New Zealand 
pMsi represents. \n the lower figure, the dvinity Mani. who, ac- 
L«>ri!ing to the Maori tradition, fished up the islands from the 
b'»tt«'in ot tlu- sea. The protruding tongue of the upj)er figure 
s}i' >'A > that it is (»ne of the numerous defiant statues which abound 
< n ::;« iN^mtis. We notice an approximatiim to the horrid orna- 
ir.r:it.ii;i»n of the Mexican pillars, which represent their gods, but 
\v> un \ tiir f«>ur ornaments which remind us of the sacred num- 
1»: [ m! th' Wild trdnvs. 

; W<* nof-ce in all of these totem |K)sts certain features \%hich 
.irr coinm.n. First, the tall hat. which resembles that of the 

\ .la. I .> r s t»jn .\r:!i.:< Jiff I. i \ K. k. S^. imofc. p. ir. 
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Chinese, is over the heads of many. Second, the frog is carved 
upon the post, but is seldom used as a crest. Third, the eagle, 
the bear, the wolf and the crane, are generally the totems. 
Fourth, the raven is the great divinity, who was the creator and 
ruler of all. Fifth, the Orka. or whale-killer, a species of por- 
poise, the beaver, the dragon fly, sea lions and other figures arc 
used to perpetuate certain legends. These are frequently com- 
bined together in a grotesque way, the tongue, generally, pro- 
truding from the mouth so as to make a connecting link between 
the figures, and the large eye being carved upon the different 
parts of each figure. Sixth, the totem posts are carved so that 
the figures rise one above the other, making a genealogical tree, 
but the pipes, dishes, rattles, paddles, mortuary boxes, paint 
brushes, and other tools, are carved i)ell-mell on the different 
sides. Seventh, the nature powers, wind spirit, clouds, man in 
the moon, thunder bird, are personified and carved in the shape 
of animals or human beings. 

The creator of all things and the benefactor of man was the 
great raven called by the Thlinkects Yetl. Yeshl. or Yeatl.and by 
the ilaidas, Ne-kil-stUis. lie was not exactly an ordinar>' bird, 
but. like all old Indian mythical characters, had many human 
attributes, and the )>owcr of transforming himself into anything 
in the world. His coat of feathers could t>e put on or taken oflT 
at will like a garment, and he could assume any character what- 
ever. He existed bef»»re his birth, never grows old, will never 
die. Numerous are the stories of his adventures in |>eopling the 
world and giving to man the earth, fire, fresh water, life, fish, 
game, etc. 

This .story of creation as well as belief in the cause <»f the 
changes of the weather, and a thous;ind other su|Krrstitions are 
noticeable. The imagery is entirely that which is |K*c'iliar to the 
northwest, and contiins the figures of whales, animals of the 
.sea; l>ears, wolves and animals of the forest; ea-^les, cranes, 
ravens, creatures of the air, as well as many fabulous creatures, 
all of them peculiar to this region. Sume have imagined that 
they recogni/eil the mt»nkey. but the grotesque fi^^ures with a 
huiHim form and anim.il head. Mich as the wnlf. beaver, etc , 
mi^^ht be easily taken for .i m€>nkey. It is not likely that the 
monkey was ever seen, or port raw d. by the natives here. The 
c<>n\entit>nal figure of the orka or whale killer, the l>ear. the sea 
lion. i>{ the erab, crow, whale ami other animals were often 
carved upon the boxes, tittoocd up'Mi the |>ersiin. woven in the 
ceremonial blankets, and turned in the ba.sket ii.its in such a 
wav a** tn !»e reci>;jnized <»nlv bv th'»se wht> were familiar with 
tile \K\UTi s. .Strips of -silver, seen in figures A and H. made into 
bracelets, representing the iK-ar an<l raven, the custom of placing 
their totems upon their jKrrsunal ornaments. The s,mic custom 
Is .seen in the woven garments which cover the bed of the chief 
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Shales and in the Chilkat blankets which hanc; on the wall 
above his head. In this we have the bear totem repeated several 
times — the stufTcd bear at the side, the woven bear on his gar- 
ments, another bear on the wall, a bear's head on the tabic.* 

The ornaments are modern, but they contain the same symbol- 
ism as the ancient heir-looms. The same may be said of the 
carved pipes and other specimens. One of these pictured in 
Fig. 3 resembles a totem post It represents at the top the fi<;ure 
of the ca^le; next below, the orka, or whate-killer; next, the 
raven, known by its beak ; lowest doMn, known by its tongue.t 
The figure of the bear-mother is a slate carvint;, finished in the 
round. It perpetuates a legend-t The daui^htcr of a chief spoke 
in terms of ridicule of the bears. The bears descended and took 




her captive and ma-Ii- h.-r the wifool the thief of lh<- bears. She 
birC.imc tin- prii;;eniti>r oi .ill tlir Imli.m-- be.irint; the be.ir totem. 
Th'- vatvint,' rq>re-.i.-nts thi- .i.<»nv i-i' the iiiiith<r m suckling her 
I hiM. « hich W.IS b.ilf be.ir and h.'ilf hi.inan. The ^latt- di-k, ■ >ee 
I'l;; 7) ri]in;-ciit\ the irk.i i>r w!ia!e-kil!er, 'I hi-i is known by 
til! till*, ill.- nusi' and tlic 1 >c*. Wv see ffni tlu-.c NjH-cimcn* 
th.it tlii^ i,irviii;:s .in- if' -.Mnn! to juTiKrluate tin' !<v:.-n.is,|mt tlut 
then- W.I-. .1 lUffcrcnl slylr i.l carving; .iinoii;; the dirfirenl tril>es. 
Mr. Nilii.uk s,iy>; "liviTv c.iivinj; .ind |>ict<<;;raph is prf;;nant 
Hith iiK-.inin^, )>ut tlie t.i-k nl tr.icin^ <>tit the IcLT'-niN -ind cciiii- 
jMruii; til' in uith th<i~i: <.f .i(<MCciit u'^ions l^ dilVuult. Nrndea 
lit the cthiK-i'i^ic.il afTiniliet cm b*.- fmnd without compari'^on u** 
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111- (iiyth'ili'i^y ■ Mr l.imc* Hciii-, who i> f.iinili.ir with the 
ri. I' !!t ;:iIm--, .til'! li.i^ iii.iiIl- .1 -l,,.:v .l llx' t"|r m pi>%ts, vivs 

L.i:<.. li UiUr ii.is It- >.wii u.iv ..('..tiuii^; .111.1 :I- ..un -t 'of 
v;ii , -. !!i.il -.nr I- n..l -iir.- th,.: !;-■ i- ■■■.v.iv !h. tn-lil ir.lcr- 

{■•..•.■.••n Mi:.'-', lie kii.^us Ihr Iiil><-t.i»li:, li!]ir..iiwii:l.<::Mn:;.. 
1 Th- ^tiniy Ml ilu- Kin.iriiriil'. ,i!u! r..-_::i.-- i.n ihr- iiiKitu.iry 

..>... .i.i~ .IN ,:i..iii\- in int.r|ir.tinn thr ^viii!-:^ t ..im! ••» th,- 
■ ■■:•■. |,..,:. Ih.-r tiox >«--t.-...mMi.ri.'i..tn,-,I.Lit !».- i"i-;,k-, 

; :..:-• :ymylh..loi:ic T- I'luslt..:- : I h ■ <■■ .Ur l..>x ■ I-i- s w.i. 




. :;.vt: Ih lll■■.;:'.l^ .i.'.jw-if.rv (..rtliL- a-h- ..1 Tli. .1 .i.l. 

:;r,n- .- it- :i..n! ihorV :.. ..!:!:,■ I.LMr. «i:!i . %.-.,(. It-. !■..»■-. 

;i 1.1 ,, !...:;|. .Mr.iVi.-.:m.,i),i;K-..n>.,! w.iv Tli -!,.:rl...x 

; , .,!- .■.,;i.ii«.i-.i'i!i.:! :.>..:v,,i-..ii'.,„n-..ii:!i^ Miw .l";;iiri> 

1:;. ■- :. .1 ■.:ii\«:t:ir.i»-..! l.'L-tri .in! ;.r ■Ti,i.jiiit: r ■n.-.-ii:, 

l\ :;. ::■ :V*.,: '111. tV.,;.H' m l!a- i.|.;.-t i- .riuis r.;,ri-.t-rit 

.. til .i:; . ■. ■ n ' .1. !i 'i";!' : Ai r t'l iif'- .11 rh-- li.l cim- 

■.:■ : ■, . .f|.; ;!.].[... ,.I th.- .>.. :i r; T!.v li.-.„! nt ll.c -.-.. 

:i ,!■ - 11 111 ;h,- ti.iri.!:. ..n iM. Ii -i.i ■■! i:.' !>ox 'I'lic 

1 :■ ■:■ ;:iil i.r tiii- li .»:. h..\.!i^ tn .:- iiL.titi; ::i- liiinti-r . 

• ::■: ■. ir ,1. Ill t'lc I ^ui o.inr- In th<- M.tiil.i 

..:; .■:•'. u- ■[ ;n ill. I.: i-t. ■ ,i:. i'.iw. -..v.l .ml olhtr 

■ ■ 1, ^.^:.!iith.■^. .:.I !h..:....:, ,...:t IMS thr I...wcr 

:. . .: ■ ■ ■.:•.■:■. rU,.-.,: .-,t..::i .....v. :it>,.i,.il -i«n- 

.\i. :. .:;':....:i: tu *Jic i:.kt.VL'a ullat .UIiuijI- arc iiikjnt. With the 
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brown bear, it is ihc protruding ton(;ue; with tlie beaver and 
wolf, the character of the teeth; with ihc orka, the fin; with the 
raven, the sharp beak ; with the eayle, the eurved beak. Certain 
gruupin>;s arc generally r<.co^n'zeil :is portraying certain well- 
known legends, such as ihc bear and hunter, the raven and 
noon. In the Chitkat blankets, the colore are interwoven to 
form a totcmic pattern. These blankets are very common, and 
have become so conventional in their style that they arc recog- 
ni«.-d. The figure of Ilooris, the bear, is common on them. 
The same is true of the ceremonial shirts, though sonietunes the 
Rgurc of the woll is seen upon them, iitstiad ot the bear. It 
will be noticed that all part^ of the body ol the be.u, such as 
the ears, paws, breast .ind ie^;s. have e\es Icmkini; out. This 
illustrates the i>ersimifying tendency and at the same time shows 




the su}«Tstilii>n which thr piople h.»d Tli-y irnigimil a -pint 
i.i be in every part of the bi>d>. Tin- --[iint w.i- .ible !■> ri:lc 
;ind direct the i>.irl even as the totem spirit did the whole body. 
IV, The .jiu-stion of \hc nntjin i.f the .iiM--ti>r j.osts here 
Climes up. t)n thi-. there wi!l undoiibvdlv b.- .i diiT.rencc of 
opinion, fur <ine cl.is-. will h.ld that tlK-<- .inniM.it.-iI on thii 
continent iniirpcndenlly, .is tin- n-^i;li ol the %y.l<iii nl devriop- 
ment here, while ancilhtr cl.t>- « ill Imld that they j.r.ive a cont.ii't 
between the races and .in- thi re-ult .iltn.iellier <>l a tr.tn^mittcd 
cultus. Our po-.itiiin.a-> .tlready indic.itt-d. i^ that the resem- 
bIan>-<'-. between the I'.dynesi.in .ind the ll.iid.i -ymb.ili-m is too 
strong l<> ri'->i-<t th<' ci'nMCti>>n th.it much of it w.is binrnwed. 
Willie there was an ,\tn.-riLMn system whuh tnnMsted in the 
nidesjiread totemism or anim.d worship, yet iheie w.is a l't>lyne- 
sian or Asi.itie ancrstor w<<r-liip iiimglcd uitli it, which gave a 
new tinge to ami whuh ullim.itely n "iiltcd in that very uni<{ue 
system which is ni>w our "liitct ol study. We maintain further 
that there w ,is in I'olync-i.i a \ ery eMen-ive esoteru syMcm, which 
emlrodied in itself m.iny of the n-Iigiou- ci'ncipiions which pre- 
vailed in the fiir east, and that the very conceptions were by this 
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mc.-inK transmitted and .idopted by the natives and became em- 
t)ii(liL-(l in ihcKc! ancestor |>o>t^, the difTcrcnic between the nym- 
Im'Is nf the two wide are.u Ijcin^; owinj; to the iinderlyinj; t^roLind 
work, but the resemblances Ijciiiy owmi^ to Ihe transmitted ete- 
iiicnts. Wc rvco^jnixe the rcscniltl.inces both in the customs anil 
in the symbols, and shall therefore call .mention to these and 
.ilteTu.ird iwini out the difterences. 

Ihc re>enibUnccs arc vcr\* numerou*. The following Iiavc 
been noticed as common in New /c.il.ind ; t. Cremation of the 
b■>dle^ and the preservation of the ashes. 2. The keeiiini; of 
the head in a box or c.irryin^ it about the ]wrsoti. ?. 'I he cre- 
inalion of the litisb.ind and immolation ot the widows and slaves. 
4 The liuryiiit; of the bodies in canot-*. ■;. Krcctiiij.; the statues 
with protruding loni;ues in the midst ot cemeteries, 6. The 
priscrv.ition ol garments and making; them "taboo." 7. The 
j;l'>rifyinn the memories ol heroes and ancestors by the carved 
n..;ures. S. Naming the divinities, and calling them ancestors. 




and oiVcring sacrifices to them in the cemeteries. Wc can com- 
Ikin- ihe-c with l^nsif^n Niblack's description of the mortuary 
I ii-tonis ,miong the llaidas: 1. On the death of a chief the botly. 
attiT lyin;; in st,itc for a year, is finally burned on a funeral pyre 
an.! the ashes and burned bones are deposited in a mortuary- box 
01 ii-u-c. 2. l-ormerly the head was preserved separately in a 
)>■ K ; iVrtain .sla%'es were selected to be sacrificed at the funeral 
■ ■T th'ir ^n.l^te^. and their bodies were cremated with his, that 
tlii-it opints nii;;hl accompany hi.s to the next world. 4. In some 
1 .1*.- pl!:a^^ were erected, and the mortuary boxes were placed 
iin ihrni. while at the tiaseof the pillar was the canoe, but in other 
. a-.i-.thce.inoc itsclfbccame the burial place. 5. Carved columns 
.md hoxesand urn.-imenlson which a protruding tongue connects 
ili(- van us fi-urcs arc common. 6. The Ceremonial ap[>arel of a 
.:r <MM 1! ihn-f was always placed with his personal property in 
I wi •. .ind preserved for many years. 7. The height and clabor- 
atcne-s 1 .f the c.irved columns were generally signs of the wealth 
ol ttie individual. S. The carving on the boxes, sculpturing on 
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the rocks, and the drawings, paintings and tatoocd patterns were 
*'totemic pictographs" which perpetuated legends concerning the 
various divinities, which were either animals, birds or creatures 
of the sea. or in some cases wind spirits and nature powers, each 
represented by an eye in a wing, or limb, or claw, the ver>' sym- 
bols illustrating how pregnant with meaning every carving and 
pictograph was, and how difficult a task it is to trace them out 
and compare them with those of adjacent regions, and how im- 
portant a knowledge of the legends is to the proper interpreta- 
tion of the figures. No idea of the ethnical affinities of the 
various stocks can be formed without comparative mythologic 
and ethnologic study. '*In the ceremonial institutions, in the 
elaborate dance paraphernalia, in the carved heraldic columns, in 
the varied mortuary customs, in all the practices of hi;;hly im- 
aginative and inventive tribes of Indians, we have similarities 
and differences so bewildering, that it is difficult to trace the 
mutual influence of the difterent ethnic groups. Here, then, we 
have ei^'ht points of resemblance in the customs of the two re- 
gions to prove a contact between them. 

Other resemblances, however, are as significant, for they show 
a transmission of religious conceptions. Tlu-^e con^^i'^t m the 
position of the hands, the abdommal protuberance, the protrud- 
ing tongue, the arrangement of faces and figures in stones, the 
attitude and locatitm of the ima^^es. as well as in the appearance 
of the phallic symbol. In New /cal.md, the abdominal protu- 
berance, the hands usually renting on the hip, represents the 
immortality of the soul and the longev ily of the |^«h!s. I ler**. li»o, 
the tongue was significant, as it was a symbol i)f life, the pro- 
truihn;; tonj^ue signifying the (]e|>.'irli'«l life It apiK-ars that in 
the act of death, the voice m spiut was drawn i«ut by the god. 
The word M//// means, in the New Zealand lan;^uage. t4» pull i»ut. 
The NNNS are sacred pieces of carved woihI. with uli;ch the 
cemeteries were decorated. The /:k: in New /.ealand was a 
protecting genius, a kinil **( hnuMlinld g«»d nr anci ^ttal .spirit. 
The image over the grave «»! the b ham an. on the northwest 
coast, was supposcil to be a spirit wliith guafdcil the shaman. 
The phallic >ymbol is alsi» si^nifu.mt in b >th reg!t>ns l.llis 
s|)eaks of certain carved hgiiies <t bati>ns <>n which the divinity 
IS representeti by the j)hailic synifml I'he same symbol is used 
on the northwest coast ami signifies l.ie as a gill of the divinity. 
Here, however, the arrangement of the figures m stunes is more 
significant, for they l>etnken ancestry and a iong line i»f descent, 
the number uf stories proving the ^ujKrionty «*! the family. 
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TOTKM POSTS AT THK WORLDS FAIR. 

By Jamr> Deans. 

Accorilin^j to promise, I send you a short description of the 
carved columns or totem posts in front of the Haida house at 
thi- end of the south pond in the Columbian Kxposition grounds. 
rro]K*rIy considered, there are only four I taida columns in Jack* 
son Tark. for the other four, although used very much for the 
samr purp4i>e as the columns, are of a dtflerent style and were 
u>((l by . I widely diflferent people. While giving a description 
t»t the carvfd ones, I shall begin at the one on the north of the 
hoiisr. and ;^o south. For the information of your readers, a 
ct»rrrct reading of not only this totem pole, but of the others 
aUi. I will send you as near as I am able a definite interpretation 
lit r.ich figure. The inscription alongside of this column reads 
tluj**: r^tcm pole or hcriildic iolumn of the Tuiv Indians, The 
n.;urrs represent, counting from below upward, as follo^rs: first, 
thr raven; sccoml. dogfish; third, man; fourth, wolf; fifth, the 
killer w hale, and. sixth, eagle. On the above mentioned column, 
rr.uim^ *rom belo%v, the first is the carving of an Indian with his 
brad rncircled by feathers. This represents the party to whom 
Ixlon^icd the house in front of which this column stood. The 
set <M)d figure IS the raven, called by these people Caugh. This, 
tiir raven, i^ the phratry or principal crest, along with the eagle 
phratry. <»f all these people. The next is the dogfish, which 
alon;^ with the raven phratr)', w.is the crest of the man who had 
this house built for himself. The third figure is a man. perhaps 
t!( Ni^ncd to represent the man whose portrait this was, and to 
^h<>\\ that he lK*longed to the tribe amongst whom ,the house 
wa^ Uuiit. By saying this I take a Haida standpoint; with the 
S:ncNhcans it may be diiTerent, although I hardly think so. The 
n< \t or fourth figure alntve is a wolf. This is the crest of the 
\\.»l! ^t ns or crest. How it came to be placed there I can hardly 
si\ IhiN much I know: it showed a connection with that 
1 T' t. or. in other words, a connection between the party who 
S . !: triis hou^e and the clan bearing the wolf crest. The fifth 
r .:urc ;^ a woman with head-dress, and is evidently a figure of 
tijr htj-'fwife. Above her is the figure of a killer or fin-back 
v\ hi!'. \\\\\\ two young ones, one on each side of its mouth. The 
'*.\ti*. figure is the crest of the wife. The young ones show her 
!•> h.ivc had a family, which, like herself, would have the whale 
1 rot I lie next or seventh figure is that of a woman, showing 
that the x%ife was connected by birth with the tribe in which she 
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lived. The up|)cr or last fij^urc is the eagle, and designates the 
phratry to which she belonjjed. This column was part o* a house 
which stooil in an Indian town on Naas River, British Columbia. 
It was sent by a Mrs. Morrison, an exceedingly intelligent half 
caste, her mother bein;; a native Sine^hcan. 

The SCI ond column, the one at the middle of the Ilaida house, 
is, of course, different, as it is a Ilaida column. This house 
formerly stood in the middle of the ilaida Indian village of 
Skiilegat's Town, ^o called from its chief always taking the title 
of Skidcgat, His house belongs to a man whose name formerly 
was Choscah. or raven. After the death i*{ an uncle, his moth- 
er's brother, he inheriteii the uncle's property, and consc(|uentIy 
took the uncle's name, which was (.*lads-an-(*oond. This house 
was first house in villa^'e belong in;^ to the Cilhlins Coan htidry 
(point «»f the wavt-s people i. wht) came and settled in the town 
of Ilith-cah-gutl.i (hut Ixtwein stre.imsi c.dled Skidegat's 
Town, as above mentioned. rhe»»e people were driven fr*>m 
their home by tidal waves and by r.ivagc-* of war. When they 
came CO Skideijat thev lived all lt)-.'eiher bv buildmv: their houses 
in a row; their docen<i.intN live all togi-ther in same style to-day 
The figure^ on the post are: Io-.m-sI. the be.ir with man's head 
dov.nwaid: mC( »nd i^ the sp«)ui tl^li ■'.■•wni; on each siilc of it is 
the ChenifiUM- ut the .Sineslieans, whiih i^ a symbolization of a 
river sna;.j. a ili-ating "^nag «ir i^Ken'-r .i ifi e. To an Indian sail- 
mg ilown thf rapid stuatns nf the I'.icifii' sjppe these snags are 
dangerous. an<! a -^upfTstitH'Us dri-ad lia^ p.iinted them as monsters 
of the ^u»r^t kind ; s", in ortler to be -^Mr, they adopted them as 
.1 crest. TIu- Ilaida trsb-js \ orrovved this crest trf»tn these Sine- 
-^luans. Th»- next ti 'ure s^aluad with I.ui'e eves It is shown 
as h«»lding <in with its mouth tt» the tal of ilie I«»,vn This is 
the he.iij of .i bi-ar as is sh>>wn b\' ih'- .'/»; .,'.•/«• be.ir s car»«> 
placed on each snie ft the head Fr>>in tli:^ iiead upward is a 
large «!t»',;fls|i. li :s sh'»wn .is ha\!ii'^ a woni.m «>n its back. 
Abov«- thr w«>m.iii s lnail is aU'lhrr bcMr s head, with /.i/: t^ni'. 
Above .ill Is till- till «»f the •l-.Mi-h, sh«»wn bi-lwren two little 
imaj^fs. I h«- !o!!'»A Ml;; I • •'!-:. ii-r t-i b- a cureit te.i«lin..^ of the 
c.iiviiws Mil ihi^ iM>! I':rst. th- iifir wiin a ni.m's head down- 
waid. ainon'/>t th*- nitu- s n! s..ijt!i»in Alaska svniboli/eti a 
stran:;*- • list in Win-n .xv.y on- !'ii:!t a h liisf a sl.ivc w.is killed 

ami lis b! i st,r;nl^!r.i i.n !h«- p«'n!. hi- b^Miy .:ener.i!!v being 

bulled bin* .ith :! \\\r b- .tr <>n the p-i-t bring thr cresi ni the man 
whti liuilt the ln>i:-e, and tiie man !»• :n.: tin- slave who was killed. 
I lia\e been uoaltle t>» titid th.it sm h a th:n,; as killing a slave for 
such a p irjMis. was evir i!on«' ai!i"n,;st the il lal.i. In this cavi* 
I -piak \.\\ Ain;.:!}. as I h«!pe<i t • «!:.; up trie post, an*! I founil 
that n«» sl.i\e had ev»T l-f-n bur ed theie In tact th" man who 
h\\\\\ thr- housr s.ivs h«" 'f.illi:<! w ► s!i\e. 

There are twu sjuries to!d by tiitse Ilaida |)cople with regard 
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to a m.in's hcail bcinfj upside down on the \xy^X. The first I sh.ill 
i::\c IN the one told bv the buildrr of the house: The bear was 
till- ( n-^^t of the man (h.iouk, by whom the house was built. His 
iiittntion bc'in^ nc^t to li>ll(iw the «»Id u'a^c of his |>t!ople by 
)ia\:n;^' th*' doorway in the )>'>st. he h.id the man's head put on in 
tttiUr t » have no l>lank space, as well as tt> exemplify an old 
stM'v. whuh runs thus: Lon^ ago, a little boy wandered away 
a!Ki -^'ftt lost in the bush A hun*^ry l>ear found him and ate him 
up. The second story is founded on a usua^e common amon^; 
tlu-Ne fHTople: If a man owed just del)ts to another, he was 
politely askfd three times to pay it, and if then he refused, no 
nu>re was said of the debt bv the party to whom the money was 
owin^;. but he (piietly waited until he had money enou^jh to build 
a housr. when, am n^ other carvinjjs, he had the ima^e of the 
(iil)tt<r put on in the sha]K: of a man with his head down, and his 
i I est al»ovf> liim, in onler that the |H:ople mi^ht know who it 
w.iN. \ (Icbtitr sehiom waited until the third time, well knowing 
tiu* con-^itpiences. 

I he next ri^ure is the lown or S|>out fish. It was put on to 
sh'«\v the crr^t of Choi)uto'«i first wife, who was a ilaughter of 
C r-'saw. ihu f of llieller, on these islands. The Ciiemousc on 
I ai h s-.ie were put on tor ornament more than anything else, al- 
tl5«»:;:^h n«> iloubt there was a connection between it and the wile. 

1 h' tw.i bi ars' heads above show a double relationship between 
tln^ t liict ami the bears, which came about as follows: Heinher- 

Ti -I his tinc!e s cre^t. which was a bear, as well as the bear crest 
«•! tiie vill ij^e (aihlins C'i>an (Point of the Waves), in which he 
w.i-^ Itorn. lo^ether vwtli these heads is a woman's he<id and a 

• !< v:fi>h This represents an old Icj^end .imong these people, the 
h-^f lui (if Hathlin^/o (Kri^ht Sunshine), She was a woman 
wh'. Imh.: a^;«». went ti> the o|K:n country in order to di;; roots 
•.»: li»*u! Alter she had plenty, she went to the seaside to wash 
rlirtn. While there a dogfish came along and turned her into a 
- <:t «*t nuTdUid — half woman and half dogfish. This is said to 
•^\ M.rioii/e the storm clouds, which, in that land of mountains. 
"•* n '. iickly turn the bright sunshine to a storm. This stor)' 
nia\ a.'o symbolize the Cathiins Coan hadry or people, when 
:h' \ '.'I! thesr own count r\* and settle<) at .Skidegat. The dog- 

• -:i S :ni,' the crest of the town of Illthcahgutia, or, as it is 
( r.r:,i'. y c.iV.vA nowadays, Skidegat's Town, from the chief, who 

.!^ !ak< -^ the name of Skidegat, .so by becoming that town's 
p •j'.c, ti;(V became entitled to the dogfish crest. The two 
u iiirn men with the tail of the fish between them, with Taden 
-^k* ( . on top. may signify this man and his uncle Clads-an-Coond, 
i:: : it riMV not l*rol>ably they meant that he was a chief at two 
! tur- T placf^. The three circles, black and white, are three 
«1 /f( • N oi aristocracy. They also show that he was allowed to 
hi. e three dances, and to wear circles around his neck while 
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dancing. Thi* carved column is forty-two feet in length and is, 
like all the others, made of red cedar. 

The third post is an Alaskan one from Tongass, on the south- 
ern boundary of that country. This one is also about forty-two 
feet in height. The carvings on it are: I. The lowest, a bear 
holding a raven, although it looks more like a fur seal, which I 
should certainly say it was if the post was a Haida one. 2, Next 
above is bear, a frog with a bear's tongue in its mouth, and a hat 
with eight rings. As for the signification of the carvings on this 
post, I may say that the bear at the bottom was the crest of the 
people whose house this was. The bear holding the crow or 
raven, as is shown here, would show that the bear and the raven 
were foes and that the bear had the best of him, though accord- 
ing to the Haida tribes it would show an old legend about the 
bear and the fur seals. 3, Next above was the phratry of the 
man who owned this house. He also was one of the Cauhada 
gens. 4. Next above is the frog with the bear's tongue in its 
mouth, which showed the bear and the frog to have been friends. 
This frog I believe is the bear's wife's crest. The highest figure 
— the head and hat with eight degrees — must have been the 
husband, because the hat is on a bear's head. This post is badly 
finished. A Haidah carver would never put such a post out of 
his hands, and if he did he would be laughed at by the rest of 
the people. 

The next column, fourth in order, is a Haida post; It is of 
far better finish, and is worthy of a Haida. This post has for its 
figures, first and lowest, a scamsun or sparrow-hawk, the door- 
way to the house being in the belly of the bird. The next is a 
frog ; the next a being with a bear's head and a human body, 
holding on to the dragon fly ; the next a crane ; on the top is 
the Taden Skeel of three men, showing the chief's successors. 
This one, as well as No. 3, is exhibited by Mr. E. D. Ayer, of 
Chicago. Ill, to whom, I believe, it belongs. The description 
given of this post is rather imperfect, and a stranger could glean 
but little information from it. The large bird on the bottom can 
hardly be called the sparrow-hawk. It should be called the 
mosquito-hawk. The Haida legend of its origin is as follows : 
Long ago the land was mostly covered with water, and when 
the water left it was very swampy. Then the sun was very hot, 
far hotter than it is nowadays. This swampy ground bred mos- 
quitos of an enormous size ; they were as large as bats. These 
bats are well known to most people from their habit of flying 
about by night. These insects were so large, and their bite so 
deadly, that many people died from them. The country was 
slowly being depopulated from this cause. The people com- 
plained until the god Ne-kilst-luss heard their cry. and sent the 
butterfly to investigate. On its return, it <rave a woful account 
of the people's condition. Hearing this, Ne-kilst-luss sent the 
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niosquito-hawk to live on them and drive them away, which it 
<)ui. Now that the sun is less hot, and scamsiims plentiful, the 
people can live. One legend is that the scamsum was) an enor- 
inuiN bird, which still lives in the mountains, from which it 
tlics over the sea. in or<lcr to destroy the killer-whales, or, as 
ihr llaidas call them, the scannah. Its body is the thunder- 
l):nl, the cla))pin(|^ of its wings the noiM", the lightning a ficr>' 
(l.irt sent out o( its mouth, in order to kill these whales. The 
nt xt fi.:ure is evidently a frojj, showing that the |>arty who had 
thi*^ house was allied to that crest or (;ens, or, what is not unlike- 
Iv. iluy mi'^ht have lx:cn connected with Skidcgat's family. The 
next is rather difficult to decipher, owin^ to the head, which is 
evhlently a boar's, Ixring upside down. It has the ftiPi jji/^* (bear's 
( .ir^i on it plaiu enough, showing it was highly connected with 
the U-ars. l*>om its mouth to the mouth of the figure above is 
a S.itul, whirh is held by the under figure. This shows a con- 
ncition Ixtween the two. In the third f>ost it shows frien<lship 
i \i>leii l>etwcen the two fij^ures — that is, the bear and the frog. 
In this case the anim.ils shown are different. The lower figure 
I « onsid* r ti> be a bear, and the upper I believe to l>e either 
.i outtertly or a mosquito, and doubtless symbolizes the old story 
.'! the butterfly sent out by the ancient god Nekilst-lass. The 
figure above seems to be intended for the dragon fly, which also 
i> .in enemy to these |)ests; although 1 consider this portion of 
tin- I .ir\ mgs to Ik' neither more nor less than a rendering of the 
.iS've le;^end. A nuinlK-r of years ago I saw in the old village 
\ .."^Ji. ( Uieen Charlotte's Islands, a rendering on a very old 
t<'tfm po-^t of the same myth. The figure with the long beak is 
.» I r.me m heron, and doublU'ss was the crest of the wife of the 
111. ill \vhi» hmli this house. The three figures on top belong to 
ilu- t.inii'y <»t Skidegat. The first chief of that name adopted it 
in (in it I to put on top of his column. It is a mythological tale 
.! the west coast, and is as follows: Long ago the god, Ne- 
k: Nt-lass. for a frolic, turned himself into a beautiful woman, and 
three men fell in love with her and. some say, married her. al- 
:.; ''.'.'^h this totem post Nhows it belonged to one of Skidegat 
•jnlv Thi> ends the totem posts from northern British Co- 
1 .iiihia. 

1 he next is a house of a different sort and belonged to the 
« » :.it ki:hU of Vancouver Island. Instead of a totem j)ost these 
j. <*\i r '^emrally paint their crests on the front of their houses. 
1 !i paintin^^N on this one represent the sun on each side of the 
t:.M.ru.i\ .with the thunder bird above the door. This is the style 
..• !••. - lunl. as is sh(»wn by the>e |K-ople. This house, the notice 
«'■' •r ..I the wall says. bi*lmi^ed to the Nu enshu clan of the 
« » . t« '. .hU. on Vancouver NIand. British Columbia. The next 
I .i:\ iig IS a doorway from a house at Billa Coola, in the interior 
ot r>r:ti^h Columbia. It is a bear, and wa2» the crest of the pco- 
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pic who lived in the house. The next carvinf; also was the 
doorway of a house, at Killa Hilla.* The paintin^^s are as fol- 
lows: I'pper part, the raven ; next, the spirit of the sea. This 
forms the doorway. The last two figures were part of a house 
of the Nannimoach tribe on Vancouver Island. They stood in- 
side of the house and supported the roof beam. One of these 
post figures is represented as holdin^^ a (^oo.se in its hand. One 
or both of them represent the Or, a spirit of the sea, called by 
these people m^u-o-tjuit. 
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TIIK NAMK SUSQUEHANNA: ITS ORIGIN AND 

SIGNIFICATION. 

Hv William Wallack Tookkk. 

In ihe endeavor t(j asieitain the etymology oi the Al;;onquian 
names ot pl.u'es that are M*attered over the eastern prirtion ol 
the I'niied Slates, it is ahsolulely neeessarv that we should have 
at hand the earliest forms ot spilling, with all their variation!** 
whetlu-r in tiie Kn;^lish, <yerman or Dulih notation, together 
wiih the reiords coruieeled wi'h the same. If we have these 
niMirds and ihrse forms, we mav ilisi-over by earetui analvsis, 
aiul bv thf aid ot i'o^nate voiabuKirii'':, the si^nituationN that 
aie hidden ther**in. This h.i> been the fact with manv of the 
indi.iii n.imes ot places on Lod^ jsl.tud aiui the i>land^ adjacent, 
on \\ ho*»e s*udv 1 h.ive been en;^.>;^rd !i»r *»ume vears lin .NIS.*^. 
\\ lili lew exceplion> >. Hv the .liil o! tiie intoniMMon ^^Icaned 
Ire 'in e.irlv deed*«, wtIK .md i*:lier tloiumentN, written bv iho'ie 
who, .it the lime, invariably empIo\eii an interpreter in their 
tr.:fi'».u liofiH v\tih and puri'h.i>es imni the Indians, I have fx'en 
able !o Ntuii\ out the iuuioui>Nii meanini; ot hundreds ot pr«>m- 
uien! Indi.m place names, 'in winch I would have tailed, .is manv 
li.ive ii'ine Ih-Nire me, "^impiv ti)rilie w.int of these earlv records. 

L ■: UH L'l.iiue into llie lii -^l rectiriled besidvval i»t the now 
lanriiar name •'.'^U'»*jueli.mna," and le.iin its be.irin;;, historical, 
e'\ iin»!":i'.c.il .lud .miliropuli im^-.iI, mi ihi* points mentioned. We 
tinti Mi.ii ne.trlv three ii iruries of inne, rich in h;>torv and the 
dfv< ioprnen! of liie new world, hive el.t[)Nrii >ince Uaptain )cihn 
.^^nr.'.h Aitii h> coinp.inron.s, mun'Hrin^ altogether thirteen, set 
>.iii Mil 'he ji'h iia\ nt |ul\, in tl.e \ear x'k^^ trom lamestown 
on his «»i'it'!ni \t»\a;je i»l diM»»ver\ to the heaii ol the Uhesa- 
pe.ike X\.\\ "* 

•! ■ ■ . ■ • - ■ ■'. ■ •;•'•' :.*.!■ '. :• j *i N ■ j n 

ir. /•. .- '■' '•*■.'.', 
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Thin undcTtaking, in its daring and reAuIt.% fully equaled that 

nt ll(*nrv Iludnon in diik^overin^ the river that bear.s his name. 

In ;i >rn.ill bur^e of hardly two tons, inadequatrly armed and 

piDviMont-d; living mosit ol the time on oat-meal and water, and 

not rtii»iiL:ho( that; venturing into a primeval wildt«rne!i!i, Hpar.ne- 

Iv inh.ihiti-il hv the savage, and Kiavin^ twclvt* weeks, was in 

in.iny res|H*ct.H a tool-h.irdv enterprise. But Captain Smith was 

a in.in inured to war, to privation, of ^reat courage and immense 

ri'Hiiuri'tfs. He inlused the same spirit into the men under his 

tli.ir^i*, and made the voyajje a successful one. After a survey 

ul the various sliores and coves of the bay, encountering^ sav- 

.i;;es, >iorms and sickness, they arrived at what they called the 

liver ot 'r«H'kwoi»h, now known as Sassafras River, situated on 

the e.i^itern shore of Maryland. Here ihev were environed by 

the ltd men in their canoes, armed and ready in their primitive 

f.t>hi(>n to resist the weak band of explorers. But it so hap- 

txiifd th.it one savage could speak the dialect of the Powhatan 

1 11(1 1. If s. with winch the adventurers were familiar, and through 

liiH ii.tliirnce Smith was able to induce the tribe to a friendly 

in!«TiinirHe. Afterwards the parly were conducted to their 

town, wluch they lound well paltsadoed and covered with the 

h.itk ot trees, with scatVolds like mounts, breasted with barks 

vt rv lorm.illv. This tril>e, who were called Tockwoghs, from 

.1 r«M)i ot a plant which they used lor food, could muster one 

hun<ired able men. Smith found them in the possession ot many 

/;■/// /;/•/<, Inizt's^ pioes of' iron ami hrass^ which they said they 

I;. Ill jMiiv ha>tii !r«»m the SiiSt/tustihamH'ksy a mij^hty [>eople, and 

inoii.il enrmies ot the .Massawomecks, "those that come and go 

i'\ w.rrr, I. <•., by l>oai or cantHr,*' as the name denotes. Tnese 

v\«ii- the Irotjiinis i Ho-de-no-sau-nee^ *'people ot the loni;- 

l.-m-ir." a^i they designated themselves, ac;.'ording to Morgan.* 

\!so '.he "Yn tjiioiN and Antouhonorons (ol' Cham plain) who 

riMiir war tom*tiier againnt the oiher nations except the neutral 

nation.*** Stnith wa^i told that the Sasquesahanocks lived upon 

\\\K' \:\\\\\ si>rin^ ol the largest river that lliwed into the bay ut 

:!^ lii-aii, ni»w known as the Su^^quehanna. He was unable to 

s.i:! or to low hi> barge up this stream on account ot rcnks and 

!.ip:iU. a lorulition that still exists. Consequently he prevailt-d 

iit'ni the /'i'*'if':i'i';,»/t interpreter, who underst<M>d I'(»whatan. to 

i.i'kr anit'hrr / t»i iut»i;/i \\v\\ him, w ho umlerstiKKi the S.u^ques- 

.ii.an':i:^h*«, in onitT to persuade ihe latter to come down and 

N**:: ti.rtn, iwr their languages were ditri-renl. After waiting 

M \i t.il t:a\>, a** Smith informs us, "sixty ol these jH-ople came 

« : ■ I w II w i: h » X / M , /'oa'5, r/r» «>::«, /iiri>r/>^ /v'fii/s, su*arJs^ tithacco^ 

/.•/'^. I'l .. for i»re>ent>. Suih great and well-proportioned men 

>« ]»:«»rn Hrt-n, tor they seemecHike giants to the English, yea, 

•t. '\.v\\ m'r^ijbi»r*», \el seemrd ol m\ honest and simple dis- 

• t s \ I T' I-. ■■c\ \ ■: i\ . |» '.J 
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position. Tho5L' are the most strange people of all those coun- 
irii's, both in lan;;iia«je and their attire; for their lan^uajre, it 
may well beseeme their proportion, soiinditi}; trom them as it 
were a ;jreat voice in a vault or a cave as an echo. These 
iH'ople are scarce known to Powhatan, or he to them. They 
can make near 600 a hie and mighty men, and are palisadoed in 
their towns to defend them from the Massawomecks, their mor- 
tal enemies." From this description, and the stronjj {guttural 
sound oi their speech, we inter that they were of tlie same lin- 
ipiistic stock as tlie Iroi|ur)is, ntu\ were those |>e(>ple called by 
Uhamplain the (\irtinttm(iHiii>^ whom, he s.iys, "is a nation to 
the s«>ulh <)! tlie Antuuhimorons in a very beauMtuI and lich 
count rv, where they are slioni^lv l(Ki^ed, and are friends with 
all the other nations except the Anioufiouorons^Uom whom they 
are only three days distant."* 

The name S i$t/tu'Siihunotti»h^ Sii<i/Nsiihti nought Sttst/uruihttfi' 
oiii:>, Se$t/ur>xihiinin'k or S:i>i/ftr<ijh itnu i\ ;is Smith v.triouslv 
wrtr.e it the lirst tiiree appe.mn^ (»n his map (if \'iryinia anH 
the others in his works w.is nut a name besii»we<i by them- 
selves or taken trom their lan^^ua^'e, but w.is the appHrllatiftn 
^iven them In the Tockwf»^lis, who were ot .M^onguian allln- 
itv. The sta'ement by Smith that he lound in their hands many 
/;./// /;»V.s lutzr<, purrs of tfofiiifh//*n/ss^ which they had obtained 
In.tn the S.iM|uesah;inon;4hs, all j^o to piove the fact, and is cor- 
riibor.i;iv«' evidence as to mv hypn!hi'>is, ihat all the.ne articles 
o( tr.ide, and .iU«» m<»sl ot tlmsf lM«»ii;^lit dtiwn .is presents were 
bont\ or piiiiuler, l<»oted in \\.»r bv tiie <o-i..illed S.iSipie^ahan- 
oii"lis !n»m liieir tof-N, the Ma»«^.i\\ 'unt-i k«», who *ni' itiem oriji- 
iii.i'lv in ti.itlii f«ir luMver-^kiiis Iriim tlie I'rrru h traders, wlio 
wrie liiefi l«iiMti'd on the S: I.iwrerui-. I**iir when Smith 
|M!!ed wi'h the . '.t>niii s.»h.ifiiiii;^},«.. fie s.i\^: "We lelt them at 
T'ukwi'Ljli Mumwiri;^ for nur tli p.jrturc ; \i-t we promised the 
n« \i \e.iii- .»U nn t'l vi^^it llieni. M.iny di-N» npiimis and liiscov- 
erir> \\n\ in.iile u** "I .X'lpl in.u hiu k, M.iHs.iwoniei k .md other 
j.ii»p!e, ^ii^nilvmi; •.i.e\ mh.ii»ir ii!>fin .1 ;;rr.it w .iter N'\ond the 
ID nm'.ori-, wi.iili we iin(ii-r <^'f lod tu Im- ^•mr i^ie.it Like or the 
(i\<i III V.*.iii.iii.i ; .mil Irnrti ;lie i'ri-ru h !(i h.ive their fiutchets 
.!• li -i'l;!'! I ••mtn-nistus.*' r>i/;n.iri. in li:s im'.f**,* w.isin doubt 
A ..j' •!.> p.i"*.!^!-, w l.ii ii m\ 'r .i()s!.i:!i):; fit the n.iine ilears up. 
ill -.ix*: "I'p'iii 'In* ^Mi.i'iiM- III M.e .ij^ii\e sen'enie xime 
I. I. •' .'.i>i^ wi.r^iuf '!:• IT }..i't .'.«■!«. .iDii 1 1 i(nrn« Millie^ bv trade* 
NM'f ;MtKinii iriiiiu'<:..i't- '. lii'iii rr.e Kfiii^h In the Su^tjuc- 
iiifi-i^ks ti.rri!Tl\rN If !fif '■•.;;^:i •:.< imrnri1:.i!e tr.illic ol the 
\i.i-"..iw •■(lui k"*, <iT *'.i!,i- i."i.- I n ■:■}.» Til In(i:.in triN*. w ith the 
I H :u ii. Tin- \ iri nil.*'. t". •*'■!. I w .n 'firii r\>::n^' in-lween the 
^i.-.jUi i..n:"t K- .'fM ■■«■ M !*-..w . i:. ik* -i-i n; :ii piedude a 
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.Hup|v)!iition of the biter cane; hut it i% po^^ible tliat even in 
i .ISC ol the war, a few articles of that kind mi^ht have been 
obtained from the Ma^Mwoinecks either by capture or 5ome 
(»ther rneansi without !>up|MiHin|r a tratiic carried on by the Stu- 
qurhancK k> with the French in Canada ** 

Therelbre, with all these historical and corroborative proofs 
Kfore me, I would translate SuSi/ueitihttHOUf^h^ or -amH'k^ either 
with or without its anglicised pUiral form, as "Mr people of 
UhUy or spot! obtained in zear,^^ • The forms of spelling on Smithes 
mAp^ while they are noi found in his printed pa^es,dif1er simply 
from the others in j;ivin;( their true ^grammatical structure, tliat 
is, the jjeneric formative- -</#i^m;;// or attock — is evidently the 
>amc as the Narrajjansett plural, aneuck^ ninnuoi*^ or fiuuo*^^ 
\\\\w\\ Ro;jer Williams yives as one of the *'^eneral names Inr- 
iori^in^ to .ill nations," and si^nif\in{; "men,** was occa>ionaliv 
uvd bv Mliol in the plural, ami, with an attributive prrtix, in 
ihr Mnyular tor "man;" but the Indian restricted its denotation to 
imn like themselves, of the common or native type, of the 
speaker's kind, though not necessarily of his tribt* or nation * 
Ft»r '*man" in the l*owhatan. Smith has 9temarouj»A in both edi- 
tions ol his work, which Trumbull sut;^ests is a misprint tor 
tiemiitou)^h Why not for neHUinoN^h}' which chanj^e does not 
altrr its meaning as jjiven by Smith, the "r" beinjj interchange- 
able with "n" in the Powhatan, as well as in manv Al^onqui m 
lan^^uajjes. Allowing this, we can more readily observe its 
uirntitv with the Delaware pi. /enfioutik, Quinnippiac renezi^uk^ 
M.is'^ai luisett!* iuiftHUoi*^ Narraj^ansett UMtut'k^ Miami ahlanua/i^ 
Hlukifft w<^w/'i:', *'man:" and without its demonstrative prefix 
*itit:, i! Ivioines -unon^/i^ of StiSi/ues4ih»iWouf»h^ and is found m 
tl.f tribal names Toppt/tttnot'k, or -aMujf/t^ Monahus-antu*/!^ and 
M'>n t^ukap'iiu0tii»h^ ot Smith's map. 

As to the parallel ot the verbal prefix SeSi/uestih^ in other 
kiniireil dialects, which must l>e substantiated in order to prove 
niv dedui ti'^ns to 1h* well founded. It is found that most of the 
AiL'^'tujuian viKabularies do not jjive an equivalent for the Kn- 
l:1>Ii b'.otv or spoil; antl where c»ne is jjiven, it is ijenerally 
(:i-r:\eii from radicals having a primary signification of either 
**•'! I a'l h,'* *'i«) rem«>ve," or **to rob." none ot which appiv in 
:ii!> 1 .«*»!•. It IS found, htiwever, in two of the most prominent 
tiM.ri!** Mt ihe familv, and lx»th are identical in their s\n'hesi,H, 
aN \\:%\\ anaixsJN proves. Therefore, 1 would suj»yest that .SVi- 
i;ut> /';. i»! >i/.<</MO</A. is the Powhatan equivalent ot the Massa- 
4 f . 11 M- : • s IC a lot » Sft/urttih^ < N um. ^^ i , 3 2 •, Sohtfuettih^ \ Mr. . j6, 35 1, 
>r-./.'<./ />/;. N. io,<»t, \ii///*-/Ai//,i Num. 3l,g, II, 12, 53>. all j;iven 
\\ :::i \ ar:e(i grammatical terminations for "Knitv" or "spoil," 
pr :tn.i!:I\, '•i<» cut or to break into small pieces." From SohtfU-i^ 
**:t :n in small pieces," broken fine; tUih, a radical from Tumm- 
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i'tah'tvn^ **io cut off/' Also the cognate of the Delaware 
Sihhfuiti'hasiti iZcisber;(cr), **boolv or spoil obtained in war." 
This w<»rd is also uned as a noun in the plural, Sclut/uiuhasU\ 
*'chips:" Scfiii/n^ "ii is in small pieces;" //«//, radical Irom /«•///- 
//i7/«///./w, *'U) cut oil;" <1J/V/ beinjj a conditional verbal, having 
the terms of the third person singular o! the present passive, 
**lhal which ye have cut to pieces." While the Powhatan, as 
far as its limited vocabulary shows, is Irom the same roots, 
Si'Sifucs, '*it is in small pieces," nh -radical Irom toffi-ah-tut's 
< Smith I — "axes," literally "that which cuts off," the word being 
used by melon v my in the three dialects lor booty, Inm the l«ct 
that it was customary to break to pieces or to destroy all articles 
lelt behind bv a lleeing and vanijuished l<»e. Allowing lor the 
dialectic variation by substituting ">" lor the "t," we make 
the Massachusetts counterpart Sofn/ntsah afiin'j;^. Consonantal 
substitutions occur in all dialects, and, as Prol. A. F. Chamber- 
l.iin has observed:* "The exact reproduili<»n ol the actual pro- 
• nouncialion of many ol the American Indiana is a matter of 
c<jiisiderable dilliculty. Kven where the vowc-l and consonantal 
sounds are comparatively simple, a vari.ition in the utterance of 
the same word by the s.ime individii.tl on chll'erent occasions has 
been lre(|uently noted, and certain letters lai! t<» be clear I v dis- 
iingui>hrd Irom crrtain others." In addition, it proves what 
Dr. |. Hammond Trumlnill has shown, that ilie language ol the 
\'iri»inia Indians wasnearlv thesanteastlu- tribes ol H(»uihern New 
Kngl.md and that the i\)whatan and .Massachusetts diii n<it differ 
mote liom i-aih other than either dillernl Irom the Delaware. 
A stumbling-block in its intrrpretatinn h.is been \\> modern 
firm «»l Susquehanna. The termination t\:i9in,t resembles the 
Delaware luiutw, the .Massai hiisrtts h.int::^ **.» rapid ll )wing 
sire.im," which would .seem to make it a •*ri\er <»l b<M)tv." liut 
this form is a variation due to continuous use bv the Kngli^h 
without regard lor its meaning. The n.itne did not nri^in.illv 
as I liave jiroven, and as is the i ase with nearly all the o'her 
names ol" rivers on Smith's m.ip In-Uin^ to the ntieam. The 
l.ile Rev. John Heckewel<l«*r th<ni;;ht dillereniU , .md suu^jesied 
that It WMN a ci»rruptio!M)t tlie Del.iw.ire '.'.v. ^ ;j/: /. '. .-tL hitnt:t\ 
"thi* long re.u h ii\ er." The l.n t ih.it He*, keweliler lailed i»n 
thss, as well .i> o\\ the iiinsi ot his pi.ne n.tme et\ mologies, is 
nothing stran;;e. The Del.iw .iii"*. .inHn;;^ whom he hved, had 
probablv lorgotten, or el-e thev never knew r.s meaning, or 
wliv it w.ii iK-'^iowed, brlon;»in;^ ,is It ci'.ti !o another ili*- 
lect. .Moret»ver, nearly two hutitireii xe.ifN had passed away 
when lleckeweliier l>egan hi-* inijiiineH. 'I'lu- p.isn.ige «il these 
eventlul centuries had covereti .1:! mmiIi! iiin«>, h.id made many 
changes in the l.in;;u.i^e, .nui h.id o';t:;!i!.i:i li a\\ knowledge ol 
the 1 ircum>tances th.il iiad g:\en it l>:rth, .iiui it would have 
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rt'iiiainrd undiscovered and buried in the mists of the past but 
for ihc information that the heroic Captain John Smith and the 
]alx)r!( ol the Rev. John Eliot have ^iven us. 1 mi^ht also in- 
cUult* the lite work of that eminent Al^onquian scholar, J. Ilam- 
tnond Trumbull, L.L. D. A^ain, it may be atlirmed as a Lict 
inrnttoned bv many patient investigators, that an Indian, rathi-r 
ih in show his ignorance, if he does not know the meaning ol a 
word, will ^ive one, and the next inquiry will develop another 
ot an entirely different nature, until the searcher after facts 
nmII Ih: inclined to give it up in despair. The Indian, however, 
did not generalize. Their names were invariably descriptive, 
and what was more natural than that a primitive people should 
apply this name to another that brought them articles obtained 
bv plundering an enemy. Booty, such as they had never seen 
Ivlore, and that was far superior to anvthing they manufactured, 
fixiil the fact in their mincfs to the exclusion of everything eNe. 
The name, years afterwards, was applied to a large QXtent of 
ti-rniory, and the "Susquehanna Country*' became widely 
known, and was the subject of disputes and treaties for many 
\ cars With that story we have nothing to do, as it has no 
hearing whatever on our subject. It must be rememl>ered, at 
ihr time the name first appears, VVm. Penn had not seen the 
light of day, his parents had not been born, Hudson had not 
M-t-n the river that bears his name, the Dutch settlement on the 
Nland of .Manhattan did not begin until eight years later, the 
Pivrnouth colony had not been dreamed ot, Champlain at the 
n<irth was exploring the country contemporaneously with Smith, 
and the two accounts of the northern tribes agree with each 
other wonderfully. Smith's map of Virginia was the means 
(»t (H-rpetuating the local names through the various cariog- 
raphtTs that followed him. Hence as the settlement of the coun- 
try Ivgan to spread. Smith's names, as he heard them uttert-d 
hv the savage, more or less imperfecti}, were retained for all 
future lime. 
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NOTKS ON THE KOOTENAY INDIANS. 

Hv Dk. a. b\ CilAMnRKI.AIN. 



I. TIIK NAM!.. 

The Koott'nay Indians inhabit, in British Cohimhia« "the 
country int'Uidcd between the Rotkics iind the Selkirks, sirelih- 
inj; from the torly-ninth to the tiltv-serond parallri a\ niKth 
latitude, and watered bv the Upprr Koolrnay and I'pper Co- 
himbia Rivers, with their tributano,"" und also portions ot north- 
ern hlaho and northwestern Motttana. 

The ortho;»raphv ot the name by whiih this American .iU»r- 
iyinal stoek--lor the Koolenavs pos>e>s a lan^ua;;e distinet from 
all the rest --is called is uncertain, the r!ym<»l«);^v is unknown. 
The Bureau ot Kihnojn^y has accepted the loim Kitunaha ikir 
l)ie lamily, Kitunah.ini, used by iloraiin Ilalc m iS^rS, And 
adopted in' (lall.itin ( iS}Si, l>cT;^'haus i iS^i i, L.itliam « is^^ji, 
Muller iiJ>Sjt, etc. The most cnmmon Mn^hsh eijuivalrnt is 
Ko(itenay, found already in the I'liiti-d St.ites Report on Indian 
AHairs tor l-Vxy, and adoj^ted by MMiiran ii^jn. Dr. F. Boa* 
n'^^><;^ the present writer ami t»thers. Dr. <i. M, Dawson, in 
his Cjeolo;{iiid Rf|v»rts to the < invt-rnmenl of the Dominion ot 
Canad.t, preterm Kotit.iiiie, which t>>t m appears on the v.inous 
m.ips published by him. in thfii 'A'ocabuiar le^ ot the Indian 
Tribes o! British Columbia." I )is. Ti»lmii- .iiul I).iW>on <leM^- 
n.itethe l.in;^ua;^e Kootemil»a,>UL:L;<'''i "^ Kii:ooiiuha.i> prob.ibly 
more correct. (Jn the m.ip .in oinpanv in;^ tlu- volume <jI Mac- 
kenzie's '*\'oya;^eN," i iS«n » tfie ii.ime C'.i-.t.maho\%es ap[HMr> in 
tlie re;^i.»n in i|ue>ii<in. Ros^ C't»x < lS;i uses the li.im«i C«kh 
ton.iiN, L*ooton.t\ ; i*aiker - I^pl h.is C'i"»!anie. The PrKue <jI 
NfU-Wied iL!o\(i*N Tran^la*i«'fi. 1*^;; u-is Kutf»n.i, Kut.ma, 
KuTneli.i; in lloratiii il.ile i"^}'' \%t- tjul K:liiiMcf).i, Kiiuntha 
<■! C'tiui.irjje'i, or I-'l.itbii\\ -; 1. I'j.am i^^'.'j K-.tun-ilia, K ::ani« 
C*<'U'.inie. F.i'ljri lie Sim!, tin* •■! i (n:<»>:i id.h \ in these Indt.ms, 
JjiMii^ 111'* L«»n;'^ l*i.i\«r **<>!i: I-'i::,«r ;fi I'";.i:*^"'.v .kuI Kin-tenay 
L.in^U.i;^e" l^ J7 , .ii.ii r.> v- -i .i:iij'..ti \ ••! l^'-; is entitled, ''A 
\'««i .jt'ul.irv III ih«- .*^k.»./ «•! Kii-iri.j\ Trj'u*." .NIavne • lS<»J i 
ha* K"i»:.iii.r*. I )r . ( i.i'-i : » : i**;! . tuiiMWcij bv B.incrotl, u<«eil 
K«'«»U*n.ii. 1 li!/M|^ : I •*;'^ .!»:- )'> Kii'.in: i»r I"la:-bow. Ulhcr 
v.iii.in:^ .lie K::u.i!i.iit.i. C'lt/.if :.i, m .'^. !j""!ci.ill \I^^:l.* 

Ti.i- lieiKii \\!:'.er«' u*e V."i» ■:■ fi.ii*. C ii'j'.en.ii^, Cuutonais. 
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l*\itluT Ok'CoIo, of the mission of Si. Ku^cnt*, in a letter to the 
wrilrr un<iiT (l.iti* ol DcccmlHT l.|th, iSi;i, cmplnyji, howcviT, 
Kn()tfn.ii>, and a manu.ncript voi'ahularv in tlir posHcitsion of M. 
A I ph. rin.iri, San Framisi o, has "Counarrha on Skalza." The 
ph<»nfik- ti.invription i« KuunaihM, Kuiona(|.i, Kr«»n.i^.i, ac- 
roiii:n;^ t^i Mr. H.ilc (iS^r>', Dr. H«»a!i i iSS^j, and the present 
wriu-r 'lS<ii^. Three n.inu'> thrn have hem .ipplied to ihe.«*e 
hidi.inN K<M»!i'nay, I*'l.iih<i\v, Skai/i. The lerin Flatbuw!*, in 
I'lriu )i .//.»■/*'.;/>, in (iermaii, /'*/././;'"'. ':;iv, rxpiain.s Hm'II; it iM 
n<»t a fi.ime i^iven to ihrir own trihe hv the Kootenav?*. A^ a 
!r:^e, ihev i.ill ihemselvi"* K«:..!).uj,i. In I S.^ ; \% r read in the 
••Tr.i\el!* f)t the Prime ol New Wird <L!«'\<i\h Tr.niNl., p. y:t)): 
•'Ii i** s.iiii they imU theniM'lves Kntonaih.t^; tlie French know 
ihtin hv !he name ol' C*oulonai.s; and thi* Hlackleet lall ihem 
Ku'.on.i." 

'l*he ei\ mo^^;»y ol this name is diliKuIl (o determine. The 
pr* >rn! writer i|ueslionetl m.mv memlvrs ot the lril>e, hut could 
;H \ no >.i*.i'*!.uinr\ answer. One Indian atientpted to connect 
tiir woid \\i:h hi»*«»n.npin' (*'I .im lean'*-, the lool ol which is 
*•■ : .i»j, init ihis is pruh.d>l\ a lolk-etvmolo;4y. DeSmet, and 
Milier writeis as well, hints th.it the name Skalzi is not ol Kix)- 
!ei)a\ origin, but has been applied to these Indians hv some ol 
\\\v nei:ihhoiin;» tribes. The wtud is perhaps derived Irom some 
ot ihf surroumlinu S.dishan dialects, h is to Ik* noted, however, 
that in one place* DeSmet s|HMks ol the.se Indians as "known 
HI tlic-ir country under the name ol Skal/i.'* 

.\s men, in(iMn>, iiuli\ iiiu.ils, these ab*jrij»ines call theniselve.s 

ti'K:>'n ikuiik, of which tl;e writer has heard the l(>llowin^ 
v.iii.irit^: nj'i!«**nM"kinik, .iijklh-^'m.ikinik. The term is n .iqkls^- 
ir. jNifKk. wfirre N n is stiine sort ol a demonsiraiive or article 
si;^!)!!!!"*, ''an Indian, Indian.** The etvmolo^v ol this term is 
ini* ^jvi:?e irrtam. In hi** report to the Hrilish Association i iScyi) 
li.f ;'fe>rnl writer explained it as ,ujk-ls'rrak-i-nik, **the people 
i»!i;^:Ma':n;^' Irom ihe ;»rf>untl/* m relerence to the mythic ori;»in 
«»! I he Knmenavs tr«im a "h«»le in the ^rounci*' east ol the Roikv 
Mi'iir)t.i:ns. Ill this ca<e .ujk, a prelix ol uncertain me.min^ 

:vri.ai>s .111 .n;icir , i, a connective letter, -nik, a common sullix 
:-.) ■!.> l.m^^uj;^!*, ^i^nil\ in^ *'|H*ople, ori^inatin;^ from, dwelling 

',** .ifui im.ik, •'earth,* ground," would Iv ihe chiel' constituents 

: \tir wi»r<i, tfie me.min^ ol the ts- Ivin^j unknown. Il, how- 
« \tr. Ua' ^\i\\\\ -nik cdn have the extended meaning ot "dwell- 
iT". pi'jpir," another, perhaps a better, etymolo;;y sujjjjests 
:>»;■. Tfirn the Wi»rd mi^lit si^nilv **.he stronmiwellers/' "the 
.„,,..;,. ^.^ .1 ;.'."./;., .' the r.idical hein^ t> m.ik-, ts'mak, seen 

11 •:.»• 'A..rti i<»r **^!ron^,'* l> n).ik.'k..i. Thus the name would be 
; " \i^'i'. :tr.M \\nr with rnanv other appellati«»n> ot primitive jh'O- 
w liM iia\e i ailed themselves '*thc men, men ftir r.ti «7/rwi a" 
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The names Skalzi, Kitnnaqa can not be connected with the word 
for *'man** in Kootenay, which is litkat or dtitkat, nor, as is evi- 
dent, do they bear any relation to the word just discussed. 

The name Kootenay, Kootenai, enters into the nomenclature 
of the region inhabited by these Indians. A large tributary of 
the Columbia, two lakes in its course (Upper and Lower), two 
districts in the Province of British Columbia (East and West), 
two passes in the Rocky Mountains (one on the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada), are called Kootanie on 
the maps, sometimes Kootenav, while a town and county in 
northern Idaho be<ir the name Kootenai. 

In the earlier writers the Kootanie or K(K)tenay River U 
termed: "McGillivray's River" (Parker, 1S40J; "the large river, 
called inditVfrenlly the Koctenay, ihr McCiilvrav, and the Flat- 
bow River" I DcSmet, 1S63); **ihe KfK)tanais River" iMayne, 
1S62). This would show, cvt-n if the existence of the name 
Kr.onx^.i, as above noted, were unknown, that the river took 
its name from the Indians, and not :•;< r rcrsa. Indeed the Upper 
Kootenays term the Kootenay River simply aqkinmiiuk, 1. ^, 
'*river." The Lower Kootenay (perliaps the whole river) is 
sometimes called aqk«»ktla(iail,ihe meaning ot which is uncertain. 



-o- 



TWO ki:MARKAHLK IDOI.S. 

There are in the l^XIM)^iti^»n at ("hic.i;^o t\vi> remarkable im- 
ages which ilhiNtratc the distributinn of Nytnbols throughout the 
entire wc**tern c<»aNt of Amcriia an«l on the v.irious JNiands of 
rolyne^i.i. ( )ne of theNe is lr«»ni the Mar«juesas InLuuIs. which 
may l>e f«>uiu] m the collection nt ri-nnsyivaina. in the Liberal 
Arts huilding. It represents the ;:t>tj Tikakan. and has the ^amc 
attitude .ind position of hands that the Tiki from New Zealand 
have. The iK-cu!iarilv of tiu- i<l«»l i- th.»t theie are symbols on 
either side of the wiiie Mprn niM-jth. wIikIi are ex.utlv the same 
a>» the r.itn symbols nr .skv symbols ..f tli«" /iinis and Mixiuis. 
The hands also are ap,).ir( iitly made t" re[)ieNenl the phallic 
symbols — the linir hn:;<.i-* in.ikin.; art lies and the midille finjjer 
a sjti/If line. I In ntlnr iina«:e is t" be I'^iind in I-imnions' col- 
!i cti<»n in the ( jovt rninrnt builtiin-;. It ts labrleil a shaman's 
;/.iiartl- a -p:nt t«» piott it the ^ravr i»f a shaman. It is a lull- 
I<-ii;;th itiia.v-, and rescinble^ the idol Irnin the Marquesas in the 
.shape ot the bcidy and ptiMtion (»l the arms antl hand>. but the 
cxpre^*»n»n "f the face i-* tp«'re like that "f an Indian. The 
peL i.Ii.ir:t\' of it 1^ that therr .ire i»n thr N!i«ai!ders ami breasts 
anil tht h>»!!ijw ff the thi^di. iar\i-'i lua-l^ot .mtnials. the two 
anima!>' lower heatis bem^ near the }k:1\is. reinimlin^ us of the 
berjx-nt heads which are -een pr^'ectm^; from the thighs of the 
(fold fi^'ure!> of the Lhiriqui-^. deputed l>y Mr. \V. 11. Ilolmes. 



FORT MOr!rrAt!C. SOS 



FORT MOUNTAIN, 

Bv RoilRRT SlIACKLRTON, |r. 

What Anthony Wayne is to the imagination of Ohio, De Soto 
IS to that ol Georjfia. In Ohio, i( a section o( old corduroy 
road is discoviTed, it is likely to beat once ascribed to Wayne, 
iven th(>u;;h he mav never have been within a hundred miles of 
the s|H>t. It an alxiri^inal fortification is founds that, too, must 
h.ivt* bei-n built by Mad Anthony. So im|)ortant were his ser- 
virt-s to the state, by his march northward from the Ohio, and 
hi> overwhelming defeat of the Indians at the battle of Fallen 
Timbers, that the |>opular ima|;ination has made his personality 
oninipreNenl. 

So It is in Cieorjjia with l)e Soto. No one knows where he 
niaiihiul; where he fou;;ht; where he met savaj^e ambassadors. 
Hut he went somewhere through Georgia, and so there are 
titUis and caves and valleys and mountains connected by legend 
or fancy \sith his name. Small wonder then that Fort Mount- 
ain, wliich bears upon its summit a curiously remarkable pre- 
historic stone lortihcation, should be deemed one of the places 
whrre he paused on his way to the Mississippi. 

The earliest settlers found the fori there and asked the Indians 
to tr!l them by whom it was made. But the Indians could not. 
'Vhc traditions of their tribes said nothing of its origin. Their 
piv turcsque fancy had tailed to frame a tale wild enough to fit 
the tort and its awe-inspiring location. They looked up at the 
riK ky lK-i;^hts. They shook their heads. It was all a mystery. 
And perchance, as they gazed, some dark cloud flung its heavy 
tulds al>out the jagged precipices, and the savages, gravely 
M»irrnn, turned away, for their Slanito would be angered should 
tl.t \ ipirstion into what he so evidently intended to be hid. 

Kiofii the top cii the mountain there is a magnificent view. 
< ) 111 T mountains stretch ofT into ihe distance, while below are 
tnrvovrrt'd slojK'S and rocky precipices, and mile after mile of 
!«»it nIh art! fields and farms. The eye never wearies of the glo- 
r:i'U> ^!v;ht, .ind as one glances over the magnificent expanse he 
tricH to imagine what were the thoughts of the mysterious peo- 
pic who centuries since dwelt on this height. 

Fill hire their simple homes once stood. Here their house- 
holii tirt s burned. Here wives welcomed returning hushsinds, 
.ti)ii rnothiTs watched tenderlv over their little ones, and young 
I f.tplc hvtd and loved, and children happily played. And here, 
If ;^u.uil .igainst the assaults of enemies, a stone wall was built 
across the broad tup of the mountain. 
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The wall has been sadly shattered and broken. It has been 
flattened out. Many of its stones hive been scattered. But it 
still marks plainly the original line, as made, centuries ago, by 
the Mound-builders who constructed it. 

Fort Mountain is in Murray County, in northern Georgia, 
and the point from which it may best be reached is the town of 
Dalton. From the low hills overlooking that pleasantly situated 
town there is a wide spreading scene. To the westward are the 
steep heights of Rocky Face Ridge, which Johnston so success- 
fully fortified and which Sherman tried in vain to pierce, while 
to the eastward the eye sweeps over fourteen miles of level 
country to the beautiful Cohutta Mountains, with Fort Mount- 
ain standing out from among them impressively distinct and 
grand. 

To reach the mountain one may obtain a conveyance in Dal- 
ton, or go by mail stage from Dalton to Spring Place and there 
make arrangements lor the further trip, a distance of several 
miles. The entire distance, by road, from Dalton to the foot of 
the mountain, is about seventeen miles. 

Nestled picturesquely near the foot of the height is the little 
village of Fort Mountain, where there are a few little houses, 
most of them of log, a couple of little stores, two blacksmith 
shops and two grist mills. The village is a center for many 
homes perched isolatedly upon the mountain sides or hidden 
among the valleys of the region, and therefore the number of 
places of business is more than would be expected from the ac- 
tual population of the little place, there being within it somewhat 
less than one hundred souls. 

It was a winter day that we ascended the height. The snow 
lay in great patches on tlie fields round about, and clung in long 
lines and sweeps against the abrupt sides of the mountain, the 
long white streaks alternating with the darker portions where 
the sun had melted the snow away. 

A guide is needed, at least in winter, for without him hours 
would be lost in attempts to discover a practicable way to the 
summit. Yet a guide it was very difficult to obtain. The men 
of the village were loth to go. They said it was too dangerous; 
that there was too much snow; thai there were stretches ot 
slippery ice. Fortunately, however, there happened to arrive 
a tall, tinely-formed mountaineer, athletic and active, an enthu- 
siastic hunter, and one who, as he said, "knowed tvery foot o' 
the mounting." He was quite willing to make the ascent with 
us, and we started at once. Over the lower slopes and by wav 
of the lower valleys, we wound gradually upwards, passing 
here and there lonely log cabins, whose occupants exchanged 
cordial greetings with us and eyed us curiously. The great 
outside chimneys of stone; the broad fire places, capaciously 
deep; the b!azing logs, the myriad sparks; the drowsily-whir- 
ring spinning-wheels; the stately swing of the great looms 
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iinitfil toff>rm a suciTS^ion ol prculi.ir and altractivt* sccnrs. Wt* 
p.i^'Hiii iiiilr lit'KN, \\h«-r(* .iciv.mrc d njr!li«His <»t i«^ruulMirc* ;irf 
utiMjiiwii .mil iiniiicitnt ni, Inr whc-fr c«»m :i(ui vi-mi.i^Ii > .in- 
^rtiwn, .nui in >nri)f >lu']t(-tt(i inn.k'», \\ l.rM* ><»il ha^ w.isltrd 
(i.>\\:i Iroin >i«i'p ^iirn iiruiin;^ ••lopt s. :|if ;^iniii)(i is t\Tn mrlv 
!t'r!:lf. In .1 p!f.!s int, luit i*<«!.i*iti v.iKi*v, \\t; Ifiiinii llir hiuiit* f»t 
.t wui'iw, \\iji» livr.H iJifn* Willi Iht litil:* \ liiliinn. **Ilu! i^ i! n«*l 
.1 iMr»< !\ pi.iir to livi:'* N<». Oiii «^iiiiif (i^iHriui tliink ?*»». Tlu* 
i!i]v.ilT\ (it titi' inoiint.iiiiH tc.u )ir^ prn:rit}t>i) 41I worn.iDkuui, 
.inii ;iii* \\iiii>\v in *i.iff ihrrt*. Sla* ln^ ;i \\\\\r l.iim: >lu* h.is a 
^«Hni nil |..inl. Tiu' mm ol llir iu-i^lil>"i !•« <»(i * ut p!t*niv ol lirr- 
vM»««i I'T hrr and i.iiiv it t(» \\vr ii«>or. Tli.ti *-\\r is a woni.in, 
,tiiii ii) nrt-.i til pt o!ti tion, i^ fnuii;;h tu lonsti'nlr rxriv mount- 
.i:niir Imt prMtfilnr. P.iHsin;; (niw.iiii, *.]\v luMj4lit> K*^in to 
141 o\\ strrptr. Lnn;^ swrrps* mu>t htr HMiir, up ravinrs and 
aiiM^s s!rip ini lino. \\ i* \\ adt* ihrnu^^h >no\v in thr hollows. 
XV I" i I'.Mii' with pmaimuN fiMiihnUi ovtr *»l!pp«*rv icv. On ihr 
iM'Afi «»!'iprs aif pinr liirc'j*!>, snmhu' .md tiark, hut hi;;hrr up 
\\.t' p:ru'N ,iri- riuu h lt'^^ plinMlul ami Uw s'univ oak takfs iln-ir 
I'.i^r. K iuitl hw^ht'^i, ton, «^r«>\v « mi thr i.i;^li s!i»jvs, and wild 
^i.ipr v:^^■^ i l.imhtT up nnkv prrt ipii«'> or lli!*^ thrrnHflvi'^ 
lr« fu tl'.r tnps «it lifi-H. What !•• JtHalU kr.own as ihi- ''ivv hu^'h" 
•s 'mpnntlx set n, and f»ur;^uidi* rfmaik>: ''Tin- titrr cats hit'* 
**l ii:,'* !•'[ "it," is almost univ(r>.tl in tin* ni'.untain>. » *''rhfV 
; ki s lii!, .ind hit i^ HiKui Ifir ll.<*m: hu* l<ir la'tlr or >hftp or 
pi;^s h:t Is p »:s.)n. \i> uiirn d w ha* h i-* a :^ i;d r.in rat hit and 
. \« * l.« I.*. \««u pour> ;;rra>r i'.« \m\ tiii: lhioat> .i!:*w.!os. 

N- w and till !i wr n«i'iir dt ti ti.'i ks in 'hr «»n"\v, «.r th<''»i* i»l 

I ■•• iiiMiifit and s^|iiifrt*l, wsUKat and ia'»!':-. TJirn- arr l>ur li-w 

I .i:i».:-* i»n tia- rn«»untair".N, hi-wrxt-r. t«»r ti.c ''i a'>" i*ati h thi-m. 

iii'.i. i.iM*»::s .iiiii "iats" !«rd at ni*^ht, whili* MprTrrl*. trr*i;n;4 

in i:.i\ !i^h*. arr sail r fiom ^ui h att.u k>. l*f dws ra!! t<> u-* In»ni 

•:.i" ::(!• r«.p«». m ••Ivjun in ris" . wimmIi.' i k 1 tlv nwiI'Iv <i1. \t 

.1 t-^"ii, .ittti wraiX'MU* i iin'Mn;;, liif t<»p is ii-.ulu-d, hut tin- 

f:- it Ns,i:\ ;i '.i'wsn;; oi /'i^/.i^ >Wffp> has ciriirt! u** '^.uia* cii^t- 

.iVv « '"in !*!.•• fiui ti tlu- mountain whi-rt* thr luit is, ariii \\r 

A K ...« r^ '.' i- uniiuia:in:; liii^c till it i«* riMilcd. Thr mount- 

.1 «'..' i» .' d r:d;;r, st\,.r..l njjii*' in h-n;^'!i. I'»rm:n:; pait **} 

< ■ ■': I**". I Ka' i^f, .j:ui it t'lWrfs in huM m.d«***v, twti thousand 

• ;"• \r ■:,i lr\tl '.a!ui whiih ^trftilus t.r! ti» Mi- wt-stw-inh 

1 ■ ! :• s ..■ •;.,- nor^ht'tn tiui <•! thr r:d:^«'. 'I'hr >c»il t.n the 

- . - :. .k\ ir; ti.r t'.xMmif, and mvi:.id'» *\ •». tints, of all 

' .' ..: .. -• iM", »«\rr thr i»!iUT-,d. Tf .i- !.• -I rhti n i*nd ot tht* 

'i.t^Hi-d :•} ahiupt.it:'i w:!i:!v : u;j^i-il pri\ ipii rs ol 

'►. -A'.. 'r I fi".\ thf in >t t-NptTl ciiuihri^ I .m In po'»*«ihilitv, 
• '.. -! t.i\« ra^'jf wi-.rhi r, i!i.ikf tla-ir wav, and whi-rr a 

— ■• ■ 'A .1!,: hr la'.i!. Th*- v:fv\s in tliihrrnt diffitiurN arr 
■ ■■^- ■'■■ ' * ' \ L^rand. hut whtn wr a«-kt <: our ^uidi* tt> till us 
'■ ::i A :..it ;»-.:[it could Inr f-rvn the mi/>: wide and varied he was 
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puzzled. The question has never occured to him before, and, 
after a reflective pause, he answered, with cautious conserva- 
tism: "That ihar\s a fine view that-a-way, and (with a grace- 
ful sweep of his *irm) this hyar's a fine view this-a-way." And, 
indeed, it is difl[icuh to make comparisons, for everything is vast 
and magnificent. The forests of dark green pine, far, far below, 
alternate picturesquely with cleared fields and open spaces, 
while the little cabins and homes seem insignificantly small. 
The sun shines brightly, making the other mountain heights, 
snow-capped and white, shimmer and glisten with resplendent 
glory. The wind rushes over the mountam-top with wild and 
invigorating strength. The northern end of the summit is sep- 
arated from the rest of the mountain by the stone wall which 
constitutes the fort. The enclosed space is some eight acres in 
extent, about one-half being almost level, and the remainder in 
easy slopes. The northern edge of this space needs no defensive 
wall, tor there the clifls descend in rockv inaccessibility. Round- 
ing, too, on the eastern and western sides, the cliffs are wild and 
steep, and, although not so sheer and abrupt as at the northern 
end, are yet so abrupt as to make it im{K>ssible for an attacking 
Piirty to scale them in the face of even the slightest oppoHilion. 
Toward the south, however, there is no n.itural protection, and 
there it is that the wall is built, stretching from side to side of 
the ridge. And the construction of the wall is remarkable in 
the extreme, consitlering that it was undoubtedly tne work of 
an al>origini!l race. It is not straight. It is not curved. Inste«id, 
it is built in zigzig lines, and tpiile evidently with the intention 
of m. iking it impossilile for any assaulting force to ativance with- 
not being taken in tl ink, unless they should charge rignt against 
the outer point «•! one of the angles. 

The wall, while at /«;:/. ig shape, is vi't n(»t built with regu- 
larity. The angles vary greatly in degree ami the /ig/.igs are 
of difierent lenglh*^. One salient angle, \shiih prc^jei'ts a numd- 
ing outward, measures, on one side, tilty lee I to the Ix* ginning 
ot the curve of the point. On the other side it measures sixly- 
lour feet. The <iiametc-r u\ ihe curve of tlie point is iwenty-tour 
teet. The height ot thf wall is now not n]«»re than !rom two 
and a half la three leet, but the stones lie siallered in a width 
ol Irom tiltet'n to twenty feet, and the universal teslimcmv <if 
all who know anylhini; o! what it w.is m former tiavs is that it 
was narrower .ind hlgljer. One very old lady in p.irtiiular re- 
meniix-rs that lier lather, who, about the Ivginning ot the cen- 
tury, ilimbed to the t(>p nt the mountain with one of the first 
.Moravian missionaries ttiat entt-red this section ol the state, used 
to s|HMk of the wall as having lx*en, when he firs! saw it, quite 
c.irelulK made and ot a goud height. Hut in the years that 
have pa'»>ed -^ince then the w all has Inren nadlv shattered. Picnic 
parties h.ive at times ascended \\w height; harK'Cues and camp 
meetings have been held there; and it seems to have Ixren cun- 
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KidiTcd the duty and privilef^e o( ver^* m«iny of those who made 
I he aM'ent lo indemnily themselves for the exertion by tearing 
down the wall. More than this too« treasure-hunters have been 
ai work. A fortified camp, occupied, as they believe, by Ue Soto, 
would, .HO it has seemed to them, be a place of deposit for much 
ot mineral wealth, and so ihev have torn and du;;, vainly seek- 
in;; tor what they can not find. 

The wall is from a fifth to a sixth of a mile in lot^l length. 
Thf stones were heaped up — not rejjularly and evenly piled, and 
in this respect the wail resembles that of Fort llill, m southern 
Ohio. In the Fort Hill wall, however, there is a considerable 
admixture of earth, while the wall on Fort Mountain is of stone 
alone. There are but few small pieces in the wall. Mo.st of 
the stones are from two to five inches thick, ran);e from eijjht 
to t'i^hteen inches in length, and are from six to twelve inches 
wuli'. In places advantage is taken of huge stones firmly set 
hv nature into the mountain side, and at such spots the wall 
runs up lo either side of the rock. There is but one entrance- 
way in the wall, and that, so it is claimed by some, was made 
in recent years to allow of a passage mto the fort by horse-back 
tidiTH, there being a long and roundabout way to the summit 
bv which, in some weather, it is possible for a good horseman 
to ride to the ton. Others, however, believe that the entrance 
w a.s left by the first builders, and this view seems to us correct, 
but the entrance- way has been cleared in late years by some 
w ho found it bU^ked with scattered stone. 

It IS peculiar to find on Fort Mountain the same general plan 
ot tortitication that was constructed by the Mound-builders of 
northern Ohio. In central and southern Ohio, where the im- 
inin-^e and elabtiraie works are, the types are usually squares 
or «K*tai»ons or circles— something, that is, where there is a wall 
iompU-tfly enclosing an interior space— while in northern Ohio 
till* gineral tyjH* is that ol a walled-ofi plateau, with abrupt 
banks on three sides and the wall on the fourth, this being the 
tv.ut plan that was carried out on Fort Mountain. The north- 
rrn Ohio walls, however, are always of earth, without any mix- 
tuTr ot slone. 

Vhr iv|H* extends eastward; while at the Cattaraugus Indian 
rrHcrvation, in New York stale, a missionary told us ot an an- 
V :< nt tortitication for which no one could account, but which, it 
^\a^ ^rnrr.illy supposed, must have been built bv the French at 
N«wnr vrrv early period. We accompanied him there, and found 
.1 wallcd-otl (Hrninsula point, commanding a splendid sweep of 
*.:(\v up antl down a beautiful valley, and we saw that it was 
until lubtrdlv a ibrt of the northern Mound-builders. The 
M< und-buiiders ol b<iih north and south cho5e, whenever they 
inii!(i, a Unation whiih gave a fine view. Naturally, of course, 
wlirn t})(\ ihosc an abrupt clifT, seeking for an easily defensible 
p<>:',:on, tiie view was usually a necessary incident,' but obser* 
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jv>inird lo an cminencf ncarlv «i.s lofty iis Fort Mountain, <ind 
we askt*(i how it had hcquircd 5tuh ;i n.imt*: He replied th.it it 
was hi'iauHe Indiana had ^rown potatoesi upon it5 ^u^lmit; that 
t)u* tit>t wliite settler.H an(l backwoodsnien had fiiund them thus 
i uitivalin^ the mountain top. It mav (h* ol^jetted that the tact 
that Inth.ttis cuhivaled one mountain summit is no direct pr(M>t 
that Mound-huildef s cultivated an adjoinin)^ one« but we otKr it 
to shfiW the extieme probability ol what had already, from all 
the surrounchn^.H and ciiudii ions, seemed a coirect h\ pothesis. 
And the Mtiund-buiUlers must have re^em*Wrd the nxMlern 
Indians, their conquerers, m many res|H*cts. l*hey live<l in the 
>ame tores!5. The same m.iterials wrre at the coinmand ol 
each lor ilo'hin;; anil lor weapons. They ti>hrd in the same 
slre.inis. They hunted the same ^amc. They cultivated the 
same soil 

And. t»M», the conquered race was not completely exterminated. 
It was distinctively a custtim of the Indians to incorporate 
aini»n^ thrmselves quite a propc)rtion of any |)eop!e or tril)e 
wh.'in thc\' overcame. A ci»nsidcrable nuiid>er, then, t»f the 
Motindbuiidcrs would become meml)ers of Indian tribes, and 
lr«»in them the Indians would learn and ailopt .such of the Mound- 
hud* icrs' ways of living .is it seemed to ihcni «idvantageous t«» 
ac«ju:re The Mound builders seem to have been a more ad 
vanccil and p^MCcable pi*op!c than the Imlians. and the latter 
inu>t have learned consiilerable from them, i;;norin^. h«>wever. 
.1- of no arcoiinl. their reli^;i»>us forms and observances, and not 
\.i!»::i'l; thnr fortififd hti:;hts anj towns. 

W iure the l-'t»rt Mocntain community obtained their supply 
. I w.it. r 1^ not alti»;;tth<-r apparent. Tl:«rc is no sunken water 
{ t. .t^ ;hi ir Is (tn tile sun)tnit of l'*ort iiiil. nor couiii we fiml a 
-;»r::i.; Tiicrr is, inderd. <tn the summit, a fine spring ternud 
tin- ■:«.it *pnn^." but it is m me little lii^tance away from and 
t. t-ilc • f the wail, and in a hollow which could ca^ilv be ci>in- 
iv.iii.lt «! by a bt;su*j^in;^ force. It therefore could not have been 
tin -.'urce "f s-.ipply upon which the community relied. Hut 
•;•.' in »'.inta.n is lull t»f fine spnn^js, anil one could readily have 
;» (II opt II' ij II]) at sonit' protected point within the wall. Al- 
: .i'::.ii tiir mountains atv v'enerallv known as the (ohuita 
\l i".; . -tin'- o! the mountaineers wiil ni»l btlieve but that this 
.' .1 ;Mt.tt jii'-.ipprt henst«»n. *'\Vhy'" s.jui oi^e of them, with 
.1 II ■ t .. \ rr« V cinphasiN .md courtei>us manner, "ef a ^t ntUnian ' 

'. ' r\ •■:■« l:i ir. It m.iv be menln»neil. no matter who it mav br, 
: ' the r .1 ' !ady or a "^jintlt man"» 'tf a 'gentleman s.iys. 'w bar's 
:\'\ ttuV. ' I say.'I seen thrm on Fort Mounting.' or, 'thar north 

: t" . :.»rt ^prin^". or. 'thar over on Old t irassy,* or, 'thar in sech 

:. aiiil then he kn«»ws where t'» [^n, and next day he goes 

.i:i i !n: f- I he in thar. Hut ef I sav. *I -^een them on the Cohuttv 

.^/ .•;.'.';.;•. this with an indiscnbablc accent of infinite pity 
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and contempt for the mountaineer who could make such a reply) 
"he don't know :i'//rir to look; he kNinveJ ihty war in the mount- 
ini^s\ that's war he turned them out to range. What he wants to 
knoA- is ichich mounting. No. Thar's no name for all on ihcm. 
M*ich mounting has a name." 

We were not able to obtain any relics which are of distinctive 
value as thr(»wing any particular light u])on the aboriginal peo- 
ple. From the summit we obtaine<l some arrow points of dark 
hmt, of a lyi)e common both in the north and st>ulh. From^thc 
slopes we obtained a few fine specimens of arn)W points oftiuartz 
crystal, like some which we have obtained at other points in 
(jeortiia and also in the vallev.s of the .Shenandoah and I^issaic. 
These cryNl.d arrows are quite commonly picked up. too, in va- 
rious fields near the base of the mountain. The crystal point.s 
are more difficult to succes>fully m.ike than are those of flint. 
anil are seMoin, in fact, equal to good tlint .irrows in shape and 
workmanship. That they were ma»!e to such an extent in a 
di^t^lct which, like this i»l Fort Mt»untain. has so much of flint 
rock to offer, seeriis \^^ us one '»f the many proofs th.it the abor- 
igines loveil beauty, the clear white crystal being certainly a 
prettier materi.d than most llmts. At the very base ol the mount- 
ain we obtained a l.u'i^'e grfxtvetl battle -a.\e. ten ,ifid three quarters 
inches in len.4th In* five in wnlth, made of hnc graineil. grecniNh- 
blue sandstone. 

That this is a Mound-lmilders' coiintrv dots n«ii rest alone t»n 
the fact of th'- e\istii)ce t>f ihi- sinic- ti*rt. rhen- ar«- a number 
of mounds in north«:rn ( ieorgia. .i:]«! <ifnerai .Slurmm. uhen m 
this pait of the Loimlrv .is a In wtt-nant, ^muk- Ivveiitv vears bef«»rc 
his Atl.mta camp.ii;.;n. maile a sjMi;.t'. vi^^it to tin rven then 
fimniis lli'htowir ''HMj;* i»!i thr lt«>A.i!i l\!w r * *n Kellcv's 
(•»n«e known a- < unningham's: IslaDi!. m I ak«- I. in*, is a large 
r-'i K, c»jinn:s!\- maik»il with hi« r«»;;!ypliit -• - ■! tin* Mnund luiiM- 
I Is. aii'l .it the litti'.' vil!a:;«- mI Im«! peiuit Ui r. ik ar ( ii-\ i l.iiid. is 
an«>tner line- in th<- s.mtli wt- wwv \^^^ a t:mr in hi»:»es i*f tinil 
lU:^ a ''t-'iie equ.iiU' lurio::^ with \\\\^^k \\\x \A ihi- U'Tlh. fi»r wc 
h' ai«l ' 't a St. me i '»\cii d with sti.iii;,;' ! tt- r-* — ch.iractns which 
til' i:u!:tmn i.t lIi*- mMimt.iiiis c«tiil«l n t tt msjate. 1 he ac- 
iiiiiiil'i vvt rf s.. r\;.'i. ji th it wr xm.i!*! ii-»t l>ut b-!:e\ethata 
iiiark'i 'oiif I, .id ai tu i!U b « ii «!i-c a ere»l. and we scare licil 
I'M!:; a'; ! * imtn! y i-\' ! tfi- mountain ; |» \\\\\ we i.«tii!d not 
li: (i !t 1 l'.fi» we tfH'! • • lin-i -•»riii- <'nt w'ww linusr It h.id j»een 
It. a:!.! this w.t> utn-xp- i tt '!'.y diflii ul: 'Ih'>^e wh" he.irti «if it 
t ■■;»■-! biil lie^cr bf it lr»:n h'.ir — ly. an! tii- n reter u-* t«t ^ne t»r 
,iivt!j r whu. s(i t!;i \ th-'.^h* h ul niMst !:k<Iv si rn it. ami in 
j'lr 'itie ! \M- tr.ivc !i d 11 !^ - «■! '.-taiii and ttaviTsr*! hilU and 
\\\,\r\^ At !«n th. \\\\- \\ n tvt p.-in! - ! .ici : iin^ tliat the on- 
t:f ■*■'>■ ^^i" •* iiuth. \\ • were t«'ld «>: .i ill. in wh.*. i-ur new 
informant ^.\.\k\, \\ A act \.\.\\ ! •'.;»<! :he '^'.tine. lie wa^ six miles 
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away, htit wc at once sou(;ht him out. An honest sort of man 
hr s< t-nifd, Aw\ one quite willing to tell all that he knew. Ves. 
he haii tounci the- stone of whuh pei^ple talked so much, lie 
h.itl coiue .uross it some fourteen years a^jix He had noticed a 
tl.it st«ine. about the size of a table-top, Ivin^ by the fort entrance, 
aiui had troni some impulse turned it over Tliere, on the lower 
Nide. were the characters. "Were thfV cut in tlie stone?*" No, 
iIk\ Wirt- not cut. They were painted on with red |>amt. **\Vas 
the ll.it stone lyin;; over another st»»ne, or wc-re the letters ri^^ht 
.iL^.iinsi ihe ^jrtiund.^" They were ri^;ht a^^ainst the ground. 
*.\n' they must hev ben thar ever >cns the fort war a-built on 
the mountini;'" The letters arc no longer to be found How 
l«>n^ they existed, with the |>aint a(;ainst the damp earth, is a 
l>r. 'liiem of ea^y solution. We have explaineti this at some 
ItU'^'th, so that other vi.sitors to the mountain who may hear 
sinul.ir stories of the mysterious stone, may know somewhat of 
th< ir fniiniiation and origin. 

Siiui talking,' with that discoverer we have been told of .some 
nther mountaineer, name unknown, who one day clambered 
prnlously to some cave, by .such a dangerous route that "a mil- 
.MM) d(»IIars" would not tempt him to try it a^ain, and who found 
l)y th(* cave-mouth a stran^^ely marked stone, with **alM)ut a 
th«»us.iiid" strange characters upon it, in "either Latin or (ireek.** 
Tills man. and his cave, and his thousand Utters, we have not 
en(ic,iv»>re<l to finil. 

Thry are an interesting^ and curious |K'opIe who now inhabit 
tlu' (M'Mintains and the mountain valleys, and they are destincil 
t } I)- tonic as rxtinct as the very Inthans and Mound-buiIders. 
Wc:: , St. II. Is the primitive wilderness, the pioneer backwoo<ls; 
wh'M- men ^o into the forest tor fuel and for much of their foo<l; 
\\1( le Women knit and spin, and with their (»wn hands make the 
!aiiu!\ iiiii-n and stockinj^s; where the rifle and pistol is always 
i.irn'ii. where tliere is splendid physical beauty and develop- 
ment of Ixith men an«I women, and where clear, brijjht, fe.irless 
eyes c.ilinly meet your own. At a lonely sj>ot, on a road at the 
iiMuntam's toot, stands a plain church, of ^rpiared lo<;s. A little 
hur\ :r;^ 'ground i-» close by, and all about is a dense ft irest of 
p IK Xui ^, «iark!v hemminjj the church and the bur>injj ground 
m « »:i!\- .1 lew of the graves have headstones. M*»sC of them 
t»' ir n< it her name nor date. Built up about some are frame- 
u.if. N . ! !o^. with !o!^s laid over the top as well, to protect the 
bii: J. il hiMlifN from prowlin^^ l>easts. Some of the jjraves arc 
i .tr««l aW «»ver with pretty little fra^^ments of mineral and 
r.x K. .iii<l the effect of this simple ornamentation is touchin^^ly 
p.itli- r.-. . Over that lonely little grave yanl the great mountain 
:riii!.v t'Avers, and silence and uns;>cakablc mystery brood 
arTiin^ th« dark pine trees that solemnly keep watch round about 
tii'-^e lr.:mble graves. 
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One aftcrnorin. far up on one of the mount. tin slopes, we 
watched the ;^lnrinus sunset, and as iht- slia(!o\vs dirpene<I in ihc 
valleys, and the splendi*! li^ht still inuched the iiioMntain top 

with ^liiniuL! ;!l«»rv, we thought «>f the v.mishcd Mnunil huilder 

sun- worshipers as tlu*y in all proh.ihility were — and i»l what, tiii 
tliat Vi-ry mountain summit, must have been their though: s and 

their em-.tinns and their wiiillv soli-mn riles. n).inv an<l manv a 

• • • 

tiini" as the sun was sett in .4 evm as we then saw it decline. Anil 
then wi- went d>>wn into tiie darkened val leys, and all ahoiit u^w.is 
sombre ^lo.im. We looked bick a;^iin .it tin- nitHintain t(»p. h 

j was sill! bn^^ht. It was lumiiuuis with Iij^lit. Hut even .1^ ue 

looked the l>;^ht ^tew faint^T an<l l.iinter.and sotm the mountain 

•j summit was wrajjpejl in a •^Imoiu .i> iinpturtr.iblr as i-. ihe hisliny 

, of the stranj^e pettple who «>ni f il-Aelt there 
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TIKANIAN AM) AMI RICAN >rO( KS 

/: ' /; .'. '/' Anitn. ,v: A nfi;:* n: if: . 

My name ha- beeii m -ntiuni'd in yo'rr nurnbirN for lanu iry 
and Marrh I.i^t in .1 inaMiier whu h.th"i.:h lUfin! in all kindni ^s 
ami I ■ •uilesy. in;.;!^t i • -nv.-y t^ \ «';;r ha-I i^ smihi , j r- »n' «»;;s im- 
pr- >^i«>ijs ;n rt;;^.ir«l t*- niy \ n-w - nn • = i: i a «:!ni.i! ».^.i il »| :r^'i n«» 
I m.i*-!. ihrie! 'le. ^<)!ii il a bri: f s:»u- ■ n \\!i: ii l*- 111. iki- liesc 
\ lew^ I u ar. .ind .it lii- -un tin- t" '\;i!ii • ei!.c:n p«:nts :n 
u li.» h the I' f lilt r»P».f«sN fi) rtiiii.il. i/\- li ,- 1 1 n;i, .-.■ il . | theofii 
iIm! war f»ini'r \' h'/l ! !»>■ f iimm;!:! .r:*h r.ti >. 1» .t .iri; :i.»v\ t!>. 
I r d.lcd .in I <il»N..;« ir 

in y"ur I it; ov nitiili- r 1! - -Vi't.! tlii! ' I >i II II I'e .in I 

• • • 

u::i';r "» ^ ly t .1 it -h ' l> 1 -'i ; . I' r : i: •. a- r*- ! ;? I'l m ^ .ui : :i'.'ii !i 
1- .id I'd * -Mil I I :vr-;.; til- " !;• I tfi : i- I :■ » n t ! .". :iu. I Imv i- 

t\ r u id li:*- W"l 1 I .r I'l ill ■ \ •• ■•* tli ■ ".•!:.•.••'! -'ns-- -.'i 
v\i,:.h It 1- .1! pr-' ::! ■'i.;i..\ : r--. :. i !>••'.•■:; -Iit-.j :;'w::t r. 
'III! \\Mr«! \\ i> I'l: ^t ;■:":•■■■. '• i': ■! M iv M ■ n- .iri\ l-rtv 
\ . IT . .i . .1. n ill • '.mI! .'» ■' n 1 " 1 ■';: : I ■ .1 i:: 1 . ii:. ;; i^ — 
M >»" - ; . .01 : :!> :" ''M*: ■ 'ii' i' -n w I ni »ir :u V t \.» I : ■ .i -n 
h:^ fU'* ■^' • s «.! ■■ 1 . i! .:■ ■ n Mi- ^ n if 1 vp.; ..i^- . di - 
Ii. ir.; ;ii ]*'■! \:r rj.i-i •: :':■. w ■! w i ■ t • ini :n tiie 
•Sill'"::' i'l. ■ : . '»■: ':.■•:- :t» ■". i *.\-\\ -. \r.\'\'\\ ^ .\ l«y ill** 
k:,- .ik- : ■ ! till' '. r":;i5 i.:*" t'> . nV'; .-'i \'\\ n<':ii.ii, tiibrs xt\ 
\\\' \\ :';i .•! A- I •: ••11 tiir jfl i ' V I : ill . *' r ' u !:v,it««rs. 

M i\ M .!. I •. n!.i: . 1 !':'.'• -.v in n.; ■ i :..- \\ r : \\h. \\ lu*dir:\eil 
ir •::! !;:v Sin-kr.t descr.pt-.v- ter::i ^ ■ :.ir a- t^ :nc'.'.:d«.- all the 
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"Ai!.>l»hylMn** fuoplcs of A'si.i aiKi KiirojK: — that is, peoples who 
\\cr« n-'i "f Ary.m or Semitic orij^in — except only the Chinese. 
1 1' w.iN !*'i U-.uncd and caiitiouN to inrludc the latter or any of 
ill! Am« ri« An or African lani^u.i^jcs in his new catcj^ory. Some 

• »I iKN I )Il'iwerN \%erc not su lii^crtel. lie presently had the 
:*!nrl.tir.itt.in of fimliDi; his newly made class expanded !«> a pre- 
ii.»s!« r.i:^ ixtenl ** Fiiranian ' became the name ol a sort of 

• 

' :h!M! >^ir.il antl ]>hi!oIo;^ical >crap-l)a;^. into which all the races 
.m I !an:Mi.4;^«'s of the world lh.it were neither Aryan nor Semitic 
\\« re thii:<*t indtsci iiiiinatelv. This unw.irrantable nUNijse of the 
« :ni:unt |»r»»f<sM»r s hypothesis com{K'll(-il him to revise it in the 
'i*:i: ct-l »i;» tn it hv liter inquiries His numerous admirers 
w re plr.ivt <l to find that in his recent revision of his work on 
t'l' S :rn i»f I.in^uij^t: (\^*j\ I the "Turanian theory" is aban- 
«ion .1 .i.t-j," '.h'l. .itu\ the name i^ onlv retaine<! as a synonvm 
t-.r ::i«- in 'le i<iminon term «)f "LVal-Altaic,' emplt»yeil to de- 
-« r i .1 A !l-kn«»wn fnnily or j»r,,upof North Asiatic lanyjua^jes. 
I \ (|.! Ill i!ms Ncnse, the Word Turanian is now as obsolete and 

• \!::: I in « ilmtjjoj^y as *'ph!i>L;iston * or **caloric" is in chemistry. 

Ill 1 in Amioixkian f'^r March it i^ stated that AIlKrt (iallatin 
ti.d n 't iii-covir the relation iK-tween the Cherokees. the I)ako- 
t.i- -T >n«ux, and the Iroquois, but classed them as different 
-S'iKs, .tiul It IS added that I and others ** maintain that thev 
\ve:«- liitTerent branches of one stock <»r lamily of lanjjuajjcs.*' 
Ih.N -l.itinicnl IS not e\ait!y just to either Gallatin or myself. 
1-s :!i\ p.iper on "In<lian Mit;rations as I-'.videnccd by I^in^uajje/' 
A I . li w.is \v\k\ at the meetinj^ of the American Association for 
•':.« A«!\ .i:^t.rment f»f Science in iSSj, and which von did me the 
i .:^.r .•! piiblishm^^ in Till AMhji'AkiAN for January and April, 

• S ^ ; I was c.infui \y\ state tliat a connection lietween the Cher- 
. k« (• !.iu.:u.i^e .Jiid that <»f the IrtMjuois had been lon^j sus|)cctcd; 
th.it *i.il!at!n q'iMtfs Dr. Harton as thinking; the Cherokee to 
J»' ! 'M;; to the Ir«M|ijois family, and adds that he was himself 
::-> !:n'-il t<> bf ot the same opinion; but with his usual judicious 
• I .t -n. In* remarks. *'\Ve have not a sufficient knowledj^c of the 

:.iiii!n.ir. .ii'.il •^'eiicrally of the language, of the Five Nations to 
<' \ :«:i that i}uest;«»ii " 

1:1 I ^-^.^ th:-* «iiiVii ulty was removed, anil I was then able to 

■ "A ti.e ^.juul.uity ••f the two lanjjuaijcs. not only in n)any 

• :l.' '.: w. riis, but alsi» in their grammatical structure. My 

« !i. iiii'Ti 111' the kinship of these languages, which I had 

-j: : 'm .! t** be apparent at a glance from this evidence, was, to 

fi.y .:r .tt surprise, sharply criticised by a philolo;^nst from whom 

1 i: \y\ ha\e exjMcted sountler juclgment. M. Lucien Adam. 

I 1; .1 .!• l.Ti^jis'^ of the Bureau ot l!thnt»logy then took up the 

j: ! ri. with the result that the posititm of the Cherokee 

\\\ i:'.i ii as M\ i>!Set of the Iroquois stock is now settled beyond 

d ui.t 
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With the Dakotan (or Siouan) group of languages, the case is 
entirely different. That this group constitutes a linguistic fam- 
ily, or stock, entirely distinct from the Iroquois and all other 
known stocks, is a ^act which, so far as I know, has never been 
questioned by any philologist. Certainly I have never doubted 
it. I may add that to those who desire to pursue the study of 
the linguistic classification of the American tribes beyond the 
point where it was left by Gallatin's "Synopsis" (1836), there are 
now offered two most valuable, and indeed indispensable, aids, 
both published in 1891, viz., the monograph of Major Powell on 
"The Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico," which 
appears, with an excellent map, in the Seventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, and the comprehensive work of 
Dr. Brinton on "The American Race," which catalogues and 
classifies all the known tribes and languages of North and South 
America. The importance of the study of these languages can 
not be more impressively set forth than in the words which I 
have quoted in my "Iroquois Book of Rites" (1882), from a 
letter of Prof. Miiller to myself: "It has long been a puzzle to 
me why this most tempting and promising field of philological 
research has been allowed to lie almost fallow in America — as if 
these languages could not tell us quite as much of the growth of 
the human mind as Chinese, or Hebrew, or Sanskrit." In the 
ten years which have since elapsed, much has been done by the 
authors whom I have referred to and several other noted scholars 
(including some highly-esteemed contributors to The Antiquar- 
ian) to remove this reproach from American philology. 

Horatio Hale. 




THE FLINT KNIFE FROM LACHISH. 
Editor American Antiquariaii: 

m 

The fragment of a flint knife found at Lachish, and published 
by Rev. Theodore F. Wright in the March number of The 
American Antiquarian, resembles numerous similar relics of the 
age of stone that occur in various parts of the world. It was fash- 
ioned out of a long flake detached by a single blow from a large 
core, or nucleus, of flint. The curved side results from the 
natural conchoidal fracture of flint, while the "planes of surface" 
of the opposite side show where similar long flakes had been 
previously detached from the same block. The regular serra- 
tions of the edges were made subsequently in the sharp edges 
of the flake, which would otherwise have been liable to be broken 
into irregular notches. 

It is possible that such a stone knife, or saw, as this might 
have been employed for circumcision, but I should suppose that 
its saw-like edge would not be so suitable for that operation as 
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tltc n.itural sharp edge of a flint flake. By making regular teeth 
in the sharp eci^^e of a flake, a more eflkient tool was produced 
for cuttirv^ com{)arativcly hard substances. 

The flint knives used by the embalmers in Kj^ypt for makinij 
an iniision in the lioiiy. through which to remove the intestine*, 
as Herodotus iii. 86) informs us was their practice, were very 
iiiflcrent in)plements from this. Several of these have been 
found in tombs in M|;ypt an<l are preserved in different museums. 
Three as iKMUtiful examples as exist iK'lonjj to the "Abbott 
( «»lIeciion/ in possession of the New York ilistoricat Society. 
I hey are >haped hke a large curved razor-blade, with the blade 
and short handle made out of the same plate of flint, which is 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness. The clipping is ex- 
quisitely tione on lH>th sides; and the largest is ten and seven- 
eighths inches in length, exceeding in size any of which 1 have 
any knowledge. These have never been published (so far as I 
am auare). but I understand that they soon will be. 

1 Wit similar ones have been published by Ix'psius, in /ettschr. 
tut f :^\pt, Sprtulu (July, 1S70). There is one in the Kgyptian 
.MiiMum in 1^-yden. one in that in Turin, a third in the Anti- 
iniarian Museum in Edinburgh, and a fourth in the Meyer 
Museum in Liverpool. Finally, one belonging to (ien. I'ilt- 
Kivrrs is figureiJ in the 7oHrpt:tI of the Anthrof^ological Institute 
(\'oI \i, ri. xxxiii). These are all the examples of which I have 
an\- km wledj^e. IIknkv W. Hav.nix 

Host»n. May 30, 1S93. 



WoNDKKFUK FINOS. 

Several wonderful finds have been reported lately, some of 
\\)\ich n»me from that totally unreliable new!i|>aper, the St. Louis 
(i: '\ PiWOttat. The first consists *>f a ruined city, south of 
>an hiegf, not far from the (iulf of California, which has all the 
•e.itur«.s which Charney has described as peculiar to Central 
.America. The <»lher consists of a marveh>us series c»f picto- 
gr.jph-* in Southeastern I'tah. It appears that the elephant and 
:h« m.i^loiion have wandered in that direction, and J*»e Mulhat- 
t n «»r -onu- tether im«i^inative writer has invented a picture of 
tia M) associated with an infant contending with snakes, and a 
v. :t::t>iT <>! other untold wonders. It does not take h»ng for the 
Au i.t . '.«g!st to tit tect these stories, but they are a disgrace to 
ti;c pai-er jiuli.'jshing them, and they ought to be suppressed. 
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EditoriaL 



THE CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Congress of Anthropology, which has been looked for- 
ward to with so much anticipation, has been held and is now a 
thing of the past, though its history remains to be written. This 
congress had peculiar difficulties at the outset. It was a question 
with the president of all the congresses. Mr. C. C. Bonney, what 
the term signified and what the scope and division of the science 
should be. The difficulty was overcome by appointing Professor 
F. V/. Putnam as the chief of the committee, and leaving the 
classification and arrangement mainly to him. In attending to 
the work of getting the exhibits into shape, and in the vexatious 
delay of the building which was to contain it, this gentleman 
had but little time to give to the congress. Invitations, however, 
were sent out and quite a large number of responses were se- 
cured, mainly from the specialists in our own country.* The 
date for the congress was the next question. There was a date 
on which a large number of scholars and scientific men united, 
and the Congress of History, Literature, Philology, Oriental 
Archaeology and Folklore was a result. This was a great success, 
the most so of any congress which has been held. The papers 
on Folklore attracted much attention, and the reading of the 
papers before such a Urge assembly gave them eclat. The 
science of anthropology, which is by some classified under the 
head of natural history of man, holds an important part in the 
American Association, and the date for this congress was placed 
after the meeting at Madison, so that parties could attend both 
meetings. This would have been well if the congress could 
have been held during the week of the Philosophical Congress, 
in connection with the geologists, who seem to be inter- 
ested in this subject, but unfortunately it was placed on the date 
of the Labor Congress, and seemed to be out of place. Still 
the attendance on the first day was excellent, and it started out 
with considerable promise. The address of the president, Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, was a masterly production. It was, however, 
decided by the committee to hold the future sessions on the 
grounds of the World's Fair, and as near the Anthropological 
building as convenient. Recital hall was secured for the meet- 
ings. This hall is separated from the "concert hall" in the 
Peristyle by a portiere, and proved to be an unsuitable place, as 

•The foreigners who responded offering their papers to be read, rather than promising 
to be present in person. 
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thf c«mccTt l)Ci^an carh clay at twelve o'cUkIc, and the pre j).i ra- 
th »fi> fi»r It .It an indefinite time preceding it. The printing; of 
thr pi.i^rammc- (or the congress was delayed, and there ^erc 
pf Tsuns «»n the programme who (hd not know until tlie third 
day that tlieir papers had been accepted, or that they were to 
rr.ni them. 

I hf Neci>n<l day was broken in u|>on by the chan^je. Since no 
piiblu notu'e was j^iven of the place of meeting;, even the jM-rsons 
.iNM^nril to parts were -late, while the audience was at a loss to 
find the place. PajXTs were read, liowever, by Mr. H.C. Mercer 

* n thi* "Art h,eoli>^»ical Relics on the (iravels of SfMin .'* on the 
*• RtliCN <'f thr Champlain Valley," by Ci. II. iVrkin.s; and on 
thr "AnthropoIoj^iiMl Wcrk of the I'niversity <»f Michigan," l>y 
I! I Smith. als«> on a **C\»llectit»n of (iames in the Anthropo- 
l«»^;ic.il Hiiililinjj." by Stewart Culin. Hut jwjxts on the ''Mexican 
( .i!rnilar Sy^tt-m." l)y Mrs. Nuttall; ''Civilization of I*eru." by 
lini'.io Mantes. "Cave-dwellers (»f the Sierra Madre." bv Carl 
l.:;tnht»!t.'; *< Orientation." by A. L. Lewis, and "A Central (iroup 
*•{ Miiunds in (treat Britain," by John S. Thcne, were not read. 

The third day be^Mn with a (hscussion on Dr. I). Ct. Hrinton's 
p.ijMT. ".MU-^eii I'".vitiencei o! Contact between Ancient America 
and ( )ther ContineniS." the drift «»f which was that there were 
m.iny c vidences. This occupied time, but it was profitable. A 
shoft p.ijK-r on bark cloth by Walter Ilou^h was reail. Miss 
A'.ue l''Ulcher followed with an interesting (Kiper on "Love Sonjjs 
.iTiion^ the (>maha>," illuNtrate<l by music by J. Comfort Fillmore, 
i; .t tlu" discussion was cut off by the contusion of the place, and 
.1.! !:;<• I'thrr p.ijK:rs were crowilcd out,* 

I ::'.' t >-.;rth day was the best of all, as it was full of si>lid work 
,in! »«»nt. lined sonu* rare pa|K'rs. It bej^an with a |>.i|K*r on the 
"k:!;Ml Ke^anlol as a l)ramatiz;itit>n of Myth," by \V. W. Newell, 
uh.ch w.is followeil by the "Ritual of the KwakiutI Indians,* by 

I »r Ir.m/ Ho.is. and one on the " Walpi Flute Observance, a 
'Iii>.i\.in Dramatization," by I. Walter Fcwkes. Mr. Kun/ read 
.1 ; .i|i-: oil tlie "Folklore of Precious Stones." The last half of 
til • proj^'ramme was crowded out as usual, and the fwpers by 

I I »r »t!«i Il.tle. A F. ChamlK'rlain, Philip Jacobsen and I->ederick 
Kr.tu c \v«ir n«'tjread. In the afternoon Prof. F. W. Putnam 
*' \\r .4 ^ :mm.irv of the collections of archxolo''v in the Anthro- 

. ^:i.t! b\i:I«iin^. and apparently cndor^-d the prehistoric 

* h.ir.u!-. r «»! one exhibit, which has created consiijcralile discus- 
- .11 II iMi I\ . thr exhibit of the relics from the I lo|>cweII Mound. 
Mr i r ir'.k < iNhin^, who is »o well informed on dramatic cere- 
in :.:.t!^ .iii>! s\ futioiism. was present anil read a pa|K:r on the 

* ".:v\c;rs, and aftetwanls led a party through the Cliff- 

t". r. * , c!i f r *.. ««« *n'-rcj Mt.W II l|>>ln:r« tcM^l hi* p*!* » 'P 

* *»' :* 1 I t»r M nr I:i.|>.rn.rnl* l'r-»f. O. I . M««'fO, "IfKlutltia. 
i ■ ' . ..» -t sr i«, ' jii 1 I «r,« .Vi.rr. "Kr..^. >-.% H «t ■?> AoJ Crrriiiuo^n 
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dwellers building, explaining the symbols on the pottery. Mrs. 
Nuttall read a paper on "Mexican Archaeology," Mr. G. A. Dorsey 
one on "South American Archaeology," and Mr. Ecnest Volk 
one on "Cache Finds in New Jersey/* 

The programme for Friday was on religions. The most inter- 
esting papers were " Historical Religions," by M. Jastrow ; "An 
Ancient Egyptian Rite," by Mrs. Sarah Stevenson; "Chapter on 
Zuni Mythology," by Mrs. Matilda C.Stevenson; 'ReligioXis 
Symbolism of Central America," by Francis Parry, of London. 
Several able papers on linguistics were read on Saturday — one by 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, on " Present Status of our Knowledge of 
American Languages," one by Dr. Franz Boas. "Classification 
of Languages of the North Pacific Coast,"* and another on the 
"Kootenay Indian Languages," by A. F, Chamberlain. 

The sessions of the Congress were closed with the morning 
meeting, though an opportunity to visit the archaeological col- 
lection in the German village and a social gathering and dinner 
were given in the evening, to which a number of foreign guests 
were invited. 

The programme was a very excellent one and the papers very 
valuable, but there was one great fault. Out of thirty-eight 
papers that were read before the Congress, fourteen were read 
tjy five persons, one appearing four times and two others three • 
times, every one of them connected with institutions, in which 
they have abundant opportunity for the publication of their 
views. There were fifty-eight papers and fifty-two persons on 
the programme. Scarcely a single person who was not a resi- 
dent of North America appeared before the Congress.* It can 
hardly be called a world's congress. Though it gave an excellent 
opportunity for the* specialists who have been engaged in the 
work for the last fifteen or twenty years to meet one another and 
exchange greetings, yet so far as increasing the acquaintance of 
anthropologists or advancing the science into the notice of the 
world, the Congress might as well have been held at Madison or 
Rochester, or anywhere else, as in connection with the World's 
Fair. It was a rare opportunity for those who were present to 
study the relics and casts and ethnological collections, which 
have been gathered in such great numbers and placed in the 
Anthropological building, some of them by the explorers, who 
have been employed at the expense of the directory and who 
have been very successful in their work. The money which has 
been furnished has accomplished great things. It has brought 
the subject of archaeology before the American public as it 
never has been before, and has accomplished by this means what 
the Congress was unable to do — made the subject popular. More- 



^ 



* A large majority of the persons who read papers were members of societies in eastern 
cities, but not a single collector or private explorer from the west, and but one gentleman 
from a western institution. 
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over.. I |KTm,incnl muviim is likely to ^n»w out of the collection, 
which will continue to be a great educator lor the entire west 
.iiul which will Ik* j»reatly to the credit of the directory as well 
as Prof iVitnam. who has ha<l charj;e of the collection. A large 
number of private collections have been on cxhibtion in this 
buililin^. some of them from California, others from the Cliff- 
tlwrllirs. from Colorado, from Wisconsin ami from Ohio. Irom 
Missouri and Arkansas, from Mexico, from Costa Rica; others 
in the (fovernment building from Alaska, and still others in the 
State buildings and Liberal Arts building, some of which will 
undoubtedly be kept in Chicago, but others will be returned, and 
will form the nucleus of museums in the regions trom which 
thev came. 



•o- 



THK ADVANCK OF ANTHROI*OLOGY. 

The science of anthropology in America is making wonderful 
strides. There is no department which is more popular and 
none which has so much promise for the future. It is generally 
so free from technical terms and so easily understood as to inter- 
est all classes. It relates to the history of man, and so enlists 
the lovers of histor>\ but it also joins on to the natural sciences, 
and so enlists the specialists. It is, in fact, the common ground 
on which pure scientists and the amateurs and the people of 
ordinar)' intelligence can meet and each be appreciative. This 
has been its stronghold, and there are many advantages in re- 
t.iining it. 

It has been a misfortune, during the last year, that bitter 
discussion has arisen over a subject concerning which very little 
IS .It present known, and which should, by all means, have been 
kept in the Kickground until more was known, namely, the sub- 
ject of {)aleolithics. This discussion arose more among the 
^( olo'^Msts and was like a border warfare, in which neither geolo- 
gists nor archaeologists are quite sure as to what belongs to them. 
It u.is ;it the meeting of the American Association at Madison 
transferred to the department of anthropology, and the points 
in i!:spute were made to turn mainly on the difference between 
"Tf'vcxs," SO called, and genuine paleolithic relics — the geological 
position of the relics being discussed by the geologists and the 
ch.ir.ictcr of the relics by the archzologists — the same parties 
uh<> h.ive so filled the papers and periodicals with a war of 
uor.JN meeting face to face and carrj'ing on the contention. 
\V(* are not able to say at the present juncture which of these 
p.irtH s .ire nearest the truth, for it is too early for any conclusion to 
\ir reached, but we arc quite sure that the public sympathy has 
<^onr toward the clergyman who has so courageously borne the 
br int of the attack, and indignation has been felt toward those 
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who sought to humiliate him. "From the head of the ugly toad 
of criticism Prof. F. G. Wrigjht has plucked the jewel" of a world 
wide reputation. The question now is, since contention has 
come into our own fields what will be the attitude of the special- 
ists? Will they grant that there possibly may be a difference 
between the argillite and the jasper relics and wait for the dis- 
covery of the bones of extinct animals, or will they crowd one 
another and become dogmatic and bring upon themselves the 
charge of dogmatism, the very charge which they themselves 
most abhor, and the last thing which they think it possible for 
scientists to exercise. We think that the majority of specialists 
will follow the better course and be liberal and generous to one 
another, tolerate differences of opinion and patiently wait, in the 
confidence that the truth will appear. There is no nobler class 
of ladies and gentlemen on the face of the earth than that wQvy 
class which has been making such sacrifices fot the sake of lay- 
ing the foundations of the science of anthropology in this coun- 
try, and we think that we can trust them all to go forward with 
the same self-forgetful and truth loving spirit. We are glad to 
know that the editors of the journals which are devoted to the 
different departments of the science are so friendly with one 
another and are so kindly to the student and the amateur, as 
well as so partial to the specialists, and that they stand in well 
with one another and the public. We have rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of these journals and admire the scholarship exhibited in 
them. We are sure that every one of them is decidedly opposed 
to anything like Caesarism in science. The danger does not 
threaten us from the journals, nor from the students or explor- 
ers in the field, but comes, if it comes at all, from those who hold 
positions of power and are able to dictate an opinion. 

To all such we say, the appropriations of government, both 
national and state, the liberal gifts of men of means, the fitting 
out of expeditions by persons of liberal tastes who have felt an 
interest in the subject, the patronage of the press, the establish- 
ment of large museums, as well as the increased facilities for ex- 
ploring and gatherinf^ relics, will depend upon the freedom and 
magnanimity with which the specialists welcome the amateurs 
and practice the amenities in their discussions and the courtesies 
in their intercourse uith society, for the preservation of good 
form, is expected of them in all places. 

There is, however, a^tendency which is sure to produce a reaction 
even before the party is aware of it, for there is nothing that the 
average American is more determined to defend than the liberty of 
opinion and the personal right to defend it. We shall illustrate 
the point by a single quotation from an able paper presented at 
the recent Congress of Anthropology. It was the closing sen- 
tcfnce, but it struck many with surprise, and especially because 
it was uttered by one whom all esteem as a gentleman of most 
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.humMc dispoMtion and courtcon** ni.inriTs. The sentence is as 
|o;;»»w^: < )n<*l.ulisilcfiu>nNtraleiIbcvtinil jH-raclvcnturc, thalsuixrr- 
i'icmI wofk.iMMi.il rfsrniSl.mcf?:. aj;r-rmcnl in iiinmport.mt pailic- 
ii.ir**. will noi ilof/'/r /*"/s'«'" >n cihnMlni'v'. ThrwDrkol K. II. Man 
<n the Andaman I>lands. of ImThurn in Hriti%h (iuiana, <»{ |*.llis 
i:i I*«»ivnfsM. oi Schucint'urth in Alrica. of Hoas and Murdi>ck in 

m 

A!. IN*'.. I. A ihc liiircau i»f Klhnoloi^y. in its ix'ctjliar lines will 
hi* .11 1 epteil at the bank, hut furthtr drafts on our credulity will 
he disli.ii^nec!, if it closes the eNtal»lis!iment altogether. 

I: !•» j)'"*Nili!r that the editor took tlie sentence altn;.Mth<r too 

Miioi^ly, l«»r the jjentleman who read it is sometimes '^tveii ti> 

• 'kiii^; in a stibiU- kind of way. and >et it did seem somewlial 

-in^.il.ir that a score or more <»f s|K'Ciahsts in the varums 

• iepailmrnls of symhulism. folkli»re. paleolithic^, socioloj^y and 

• iliMolo^y, wh»»se names are as •%ell known as those men- 
ti.n<l. shoul<I he t»>ld that only one or two f ut of the whole 
nurr.li r would be entitled to have their <lrafts honored at the 
S.inr. and the lest would be rejected unceremoniously. It srems 
.1 -tian'^e anomaly that this sentiment of cxclusiveness should 
h.i\' ta !en from the lips of one of the most hberal of scientists 
in An.etica. and that the names of the most liber.d scliolars 
shoiiid have been brought in as a shibboleth for other scientists 
and .inthro()olo^ists to swear by. \Vc do not believe that the 
sentence expresses the true sentiment (»f the writer, but we quote 
it from the very manuscript, by the consent of the writer, and use 
it. not as a wea{)on of attack nor as a signal to call back any 
Workers in the ftelii for new orders, but in order to emphasi/e a 
prtnest against that narrowing tendency that would shut out many 
lionest workers from public confidence, and would seek only to 
" (>er|>etuate the names of the illustrious few." 

As an evidence of the confidence which the specialists in our 
ilepartment enjoy, we would state that Dr. D. G. Brinton, who 
was chairman of thq Congress, was elected president of the 
American /V^MftMnMI at the meeting at Madison — an honor 
wlitch has not been conferred upon an ethnologist since Mr. 
Lewis il. Morgan was elected at Boston. Dr. Franz Boas was 
also elected president of Section H. Prof. F. W. Putnam, who 
has long l)een the secretary of the Association, now holds the 
most responsible position which the Directory of the World's 
Fair would commit to a single man. Prof. O. T. Mason has 
t»cen elected a member of the Polynesian society, the only 
American who has thus far been honored. Besides these, Mr. 
Walter Fewkes and Mr. Frank Gushing had the honor to lead 
the celebrated Hemingway Expedition to the region of the 
C lifTdwellers.and Mr. A. F. Bandelier is now in South America, 
c- inducting ethnological explorations. Miss Alice Fletcher was 
honored by the Government with a responsible position in con- 
nection with the division of land among the Dakotas. Miss 
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Zelia Nuttall, and Mrs. A. C. Stevenson and Mrs. Matilda Steven- 
son are recognized as among the very best observers and writers 
on archaeology. The department has also received popular favor 
wherever it has been properly represented, and we can ask 
nothing for it except that the amateurs and the beginners should 
be encouraged, and brought up to the high standard which the 
leaders have set for them as rapidly as possible. 



THE COLUMBIAN MUSEUM PROJECT. 

To show the deep under current of interest in archaeological 
matters by the people in the interior, notwithstanding the lack of 
organization or even of representation, we are glad to say that 
the project of establishing a Columbian museum, of which the 
chief object will be to preserve and increase the number of arti- 
cles which have been gathered in the Anthropological building 
at the expense of the directory, is meeting with the most hearty- 
approval from all sides. The one plan is to have the Art build- 
ing retained and to organize a society, or form a board of trus- 
tees which shall be a close corporation, but which shall be the 
overseers of the museum with a permanent directory at the head, 
with the following departments represented: Geology, Miner- 
alogy, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, including Archseology, 
Ethnology, Folk-lore and Physical structure of man. The lib- 
V eral measures which have been adopted to make the exposition 
a success will no doubt be given to this museum, provided the, 
gentlemen of wealth and public influence are met in the same 
spirit, and the same large hearted enthusiasm which prevails 
among western men. Private collectors in the various depart- 
ments are to be encourac^ed, for there are many collections which 
would at once go to such a museum in the interior, and there 
would be the same rapid growth in this ifiuseum that has marked 
the growth of the museums at Washington and Cambridge. It 
may be that the eastern institutions will be called upon to fur- 
nish officers and custodians, but western men, no matter what 
their position is, whether collectors or scholars, can not be ig- 
nored or stultified. The National museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution have set an example in this respect. There has been 
all along the utmost candor and hearty appreciation of the work 
which private explorers and collectors have done, and the reports 
have been full of the accounts of the discoveries which have 
been made by such personages. This museum can be made the 
most popular institution o^ the interior, and we predict for it 
immediate success and a most rapid and wonderful growth. 



\ 



HIBLKMiKAPHir NoTKS. :U5 

MRS MARTHA J. I. AMR* 

Mrs Martha I. I^imb. late c(liti>r of' the Mai^iizinii'/ Amtritan 
If:\!i't\. wa*' bom in riainficUi, Mass. She was of a lon^- lived 
Ni \v Mn 'laiiil ancr^lrv. She was an ardent lover c»f bDoks. She 
wrote many »»l<»ries and t>ooks ft>r children, about one hundred 
m.i^a/ine articles, a book on 'Historic Homes in America,'* 
•Wai: Street in History/* "History of the City of New York.* 
Her Ik-sI wi»rk was thit of editing the perio<lical. the \ftii^azine 
*■/ An:tr:,aft Iftstory \ This she at once raiser! to the highest 
rank, ami it in turn has ^iven her «in htmorable position in the 
world of letters. Mrs. I^imb was for eight years a resident of 
Chicai^o, where she did much toward the founding of homes for 
the friendless and orphan asylums. She was one of the commit- 
t<re of ladies whf) so generously and elegantly entertained the 
American Association during its session in lS88 in New York. 
She was an excellent Christian woman, and had a wonderful 
charn) of manner as well of style of writing. The world ol letters 
met with a severe loss when she so suddenly passed away. 



BniiJo<;KArHu: ndtks. 

Hv Ai iirKT S. Cats* hkt. WAsm.sciTos. I). C. 

Ku \Kii ri. A K''*^*I' '*f dialects phonetically queer and unwieldy, \% 
H|> Wctt Mil ihr ro.ist of Hriii^li dilunihu. from Ca(»e Mud|;c to I)ou>;las and 
(..iriliicr ihantirls. This iiiirrcMiiik; Kroup \s called the KwakiutI frmn the 
tc-TMi ti'r "Itnlian. " liy which the pci»{>lc call thenikelves and forms a branch 

• : !^<■ \\ .ik.iNhaii sttK'k. t>ettrr known as Aht or NiMitka.of Vancouver Island. 
1 hi* .(ttiiiitv nf Kwakiutl with Wakashan has Inren but recently discovered 

f>\ I*f J-r.in: fuKti, whu i!i now the f<iremost authority on the Imlian (Mipu- 
:.i!:<>n ••( hntish ( flunilMa and the western Selihh. He sutes. also, that lin- 
^'u.>tii .itt'init) iMTtwren Kwakiutl anil the Selish is not alti>};cther out of the 

• juc*^! xn. I he );rr.-it diiticuity itf stud>'in|^ all these northwestern dialects 
;< ^ :. thr rrtKntint: <>f thetr wnrd*! by letters and ktraphic si^^n^. for even the 

.!*•!« M in\ rHtt^TAtors often differ in their nt»tation of the same vKables. lioas, 
r. ; ^ I ' .tf■ui\if^ cf thf Kwakiuit I anji^uugf, publisbetl in the I'nHeedin^t 

.! \\a \:nrr i.ii) rhilosophical Sficiety of Philadelphia, i8i>3iNov. |8. pp. 
\\ ^2, .irr.utK'cd m two columns i. has followed the alphal>et of the liureau 

• •! i !!.:fi:<>^'\ li'irint; four years he made collections of ^ven Kwakiutl 
<! .ill I *v iiid il)e results are presentctl here, the Knglt«h w*ord standing first. 

I \.v i %t • ii!tt4 iiAaf>i>ut one thousand vocables. 'Ill e necessary complement 
t' <> V4» .ibular\ IS iitiitained in aKrainmatic sketch of the tame language, 
w^ . *. I»r. r.o.iA publi^he«t in i8<iO. 

if ^<»Kl I>M. Kk%n/ lUt as' departure for Chicapv where he is superin* 
!< .'linK' 'he rthi.oIii^Mc exhibit at the World's Fair or Columbian Kxpoi^ituin, 

*{ > r ' Ian .«!> X. iV^ ac««} f)V 

• :i ■ at ^ n r (a. .en r.in the haoil* nf pahUihefi vh) are o( cottrclirdtlfeffcal ffe^uUitiiot 
i:. : I tr . « !;- t t»c *cra wbAi thrv will make oi tl. 
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he sent lo (he "Clubus" of Braunschweig a series of lateresting crratian and 
otkcrmylAs"l the OdSI Chinook and Selish Indians of Washiagtim and 
fJregon. These important contributions to northwestern folklore were ob- 
tained fri/m the very last remnants of the respective tribes, some of whoni 
(j(/sic-si 'inly <-ne or two old persons able to recall the weird mythology of 
therranceit'jrs. The tribes seen by Boas are the Puyaiiup and cognate 
tribes fill ru);et Sound, the Chihalis at Grey's Harbor (both Selishi: the 
Chino>>k (if Shoalwater Bay, the Kailamat and Clatsop on Lower Columbia 
river, 'all Chino<-ks>: linally, the Tillamook tribe, dwelling on the south 
side of the liar of Cnlumbia river, and speaking a desperately rough Selish 
dialect. Among the Selish, the Creator of men and all things is called 
r^oiii;, or nmiOiione, and is represented as traveling continually. He Is 
knuMK undi-r another name among the Tillamook— .\saiyahatl — but here 
this migration myth ur legend is intermingled with additions obtained from 
the ^outh. A Hood mylh obtained from the Katlamai shows similarity with 
that of the Pentlaich i British Columbia i, and the Hood is sent as a punish- 
ment. The northern myth referring to the iheft of the sun was found also 
among the Chihalis, and the ascent of men to the sun or sky is rather gen- 
eral among the Indians of Washington. 

TlIK KOOTENAV ethnography and grammar by Prof. Arthur F. Chamber- 
lain, of Worcester College, Massachusetts, is embodied in the eighth report 
of the committee. Section H, of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Edinburgh meeting, iSg3, dealing with the northwestern 
tribes of Canada. In this octavo publication it runs from page 5 to page 
71. Mr. Chamberlain oblamed his data during the summer of iSqi in south- 
eastern British Columbia, where the northern portion of the Kiiteoe or 
Kitonaqa people live, the other belonging to the United States (Idahoi 
Montana, Lake Pend d'OreiUes). There are about one thousand of them 
living, partly on the Upper, partly on the Lower Kootenay River. Many 
of the manufactured articles of the Kootenay Indians are pictorially repro- 
duced and carefully described, as cradles, bows and arrows, fish-spears, 
ouioes, root-baikets, moccasins, gloves, knife-sheaths, whips, necklaces and 
pipes. Follows their mythology, full of quaint and miraculous fabled 
betngt; their lign-language, physical characten sties, etc. Their language 
1b distinct from any <ii the surrounding tribes, thus forming a stock by itself. 
^Therefore a considerable part of the report (pp. i^-yo) is devoted to this 
bject and to the differences observed between the two main dialects of 
lay. 

Carriek or Tacullv Indians are a people inhabiting the head- 

of Frazer River, British Columbia, and belong to the Athapaskan or 

family of nalii^et. Their seats are surrounded by those of other 

;ans. like the Chilko'htin, the Ts^kenne, the Beavers, also by Selish 

ind on the east by the Crees. Their name originated in the fact that 

ly Tacully widowt fdrrt^i/part of the bones of their deceased htis- 

upon iheir bodies. Succession is in the female line, and when among 

well-l<>-do class an mdividual dies, his successor is not his 

his uncle or nephew from his sister's side. The kinship resulting 

fellow-clanship mu reputed to be so strict that it precluded the possi- 

co-clansmen interaiarrying. The latest investigator of the Carrier 

A. C. Motice, has sketched their manners, customs 
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(6) import duties. The volumes of this series may be obtained free of cost 
by such people as are interested in the territories specified. 

The GuARANi Language is one of the few American tongues which has 
been studied and written down nearly two hundred years ago by the 
padres of the Roman Catholic church, and in fact is better known to us in 
its ancient historic shape than in the modem form as spoken at present. 
Dr. Christian Frederic Seybold, of Tubingen, Wurtemberg, had the 
opportunity of collecting and preserving the Guarani materials of Father 
Paulus Restivus, while engaged in the service of Peter II., the emperor of 
Brazil. What Seybold has just published at the expense of .Dom Pedro and 
his heirs is a "Lexicon Hispano-Guaranicum," a "Grammatica Linguae 
Guarani Hispanice," and a "Brevis Linguae Guarani Grammatica," all printed 
in i2mo. at Stuttgart by Wilhelm Kohlhammer, from i8go to 1892. The 
lexicon has the Spanish words standing first and was compiled by the Jesuit 
Restivus in 1722 at Santa Maria Majore, in Paraguay, after the originals of 
Antonius Ruiz de Montoya; the two grammatical sketches were composed 
by him in 1718 and 1724, after the originals of the same Montoya and of 
Simon Bandmi, who worked among the Indians of the same province of 
Paraguay. 

Dr. Ernst KrauSe, well known under the nom de plume Carus Sterne, 
has taken another stride into the mythological areas of northern Europe 
and of the Aryan nations in his "Trojaburgen Nordeuropas and their con- 
nections with the Aryan Legends of the Crty of Troy." Two years ago he 
composed "Tuisko-Land" to trace the gradual emigration and expansion of 
Aryan races from a north home, by their customs, myths and religions, to 
other lands; in the present book (with its long-winded title), his endeavor is 
to show that the heroines known to us as Helena, Ariadne, Brunhild, Freja 
and Syrith are nothing but symbol izations of the sun-goddess held as a cap- 
tive by the demon of winter and incarcerated in a wintry labyrinth, then lib- 
erated by the thunder-god, who returns in spring and releases her from the 
bonds in which the icy season has detained her so cruelly. When this 
myth is followed up through the various nations of Asia and Europe, it is 
curious to notice that her captor, or the demon of winter, is called Druh, 
Druja, Drogha, Trojan, Troja, and that the forts occupied by him are known 
as walls of Troy, Troytown, Caer Droia. Thus the myth of the sun's liber- 
ation in spring is common to many nations, but appears to have had a 
northern origin, and a feast is celebrated on that account by the people^ 
(Title: Die Trojaburgen Nordeuropas, etc., 27 illustrations m text; Glogau: 
Carl Flemming, 1893, octavo, pp. 32 and 300. 

"Czechian Beads from the Abode of Gods" is a recent contribution to 
Semitic and anti-Semitic polemics, which, by its wit and quaintness of style, 
can hardly be surpassed or even equalled. The author is the Slavic ethnol- 
ogist Friedrich S. Krauss, also known as a contributor to American folklore 
magazines. The spirited and lively style perceptible in his treatment of 
the myths, customs and legends of the southern Slavs and neighboring 
nations, the profundity and novelty of his views, the large number of pro- 
ductions flowing from his prolific pen, first excited surprise, if not admir- 
ation, throughout Europe. But the conflict of the races is raging nowhere 
with more intensity than in Austria, and when it became known that Krauss 
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was a Hungarian Jew, many of his Christian admirers veered around, and 
through their anti-Semitic feelings ranged themselves among the literary 
or scientific enemies of the meritorious Hebrew my thographer. The above 
book is written \n self-defense agamst all the attacks levelled at him, 
and in many points his antagonists are crushed victoriously. His argu- 
ments are not only critical and persuasive, but also satirical, highly exhil- 
arating, and, by a sort of cynical admixture, some are daringly provoking. 
Considerable knowledge of the history of folkloric science is necessary to 
understand all what he says against Dr. Grcgor Krek, professor of Slavic 
literature in Gratz, against Prof. Max Koch and Dr. Eduard Veckenstedt» 
his chief antagonist and bitter enemy. A large number of other literary 
characters arc also made to feel the acumen of his wit. To Veckenstedt 
is imputed the invention of all the divine characters in the " Myths and 
Legends of the Zamaites" (the people of Samogitia), 1883, o^ which he is 
the author, and of the stories in which they figure. Many German scientists 
of repute took sides against Veckenstedt in tjiis controversy. Many of the 
half-comical and half-serious charges launched by our Israelitic champion 
against the anti-Semitic authors and tendencies in Austria can be fully un- 
derstood only by people conversant with the folklore history of those distant 
countries; but nevertheless our American readers will feel hugely satisfied 
in chuckling over so much prurient wit as is offered in Krauss' unattainable 
pages — for instance, the ornamentally printed preface and the side-splitting 
invectives brought forward on pages 32, 39-41, and 92. The title of the 
book is as follows: "Friedrich S. Krauss, Bohmische Korallen aus der 
Gotterwelt. Folkloristischc Borseberichte vom G6tter-und Mythenmarkte." 
Wien: Rubinstein, 1893. Pp. 147, octavo. 

Blood Superstition. — Some recent occurrences in Germany have 
prompted Hermann L. Strack, theological professor in Berlin, to investigate 
more specially the Jewish blood superstition of recent times. This led him 
to extend his researches on the same subject over ail the historic documents 
accessible and all the nations of the old world. His collectanea and polemic 
articles have just been published in a fourth edition at Munich, 1892 (Beck, 
publisher), under the title, ''Blutaberglaube in der Menschheit, Blutmorde 
und Blutritus,** and to the students of perversity of men and curiosity of 
crime yields very interesting reading. 

ScHURTz's Ethnographic Manual.— This little German volume of 370 
sedecimo pages has attracted considerable attention on account of its con- 
ciseness and practical arrangement, as well as for being a short cyclopedia 
containing all the most important results of ethnographic research of recent 
years. The author. Dr. Hetnrich Schurtz, is lecturer at the university of 
Leipzig, and has distinguished himself by publishing elaborate monographs 
on the manufacture of bows, throwing knives^ etc. Sixty-seven pictures 
];nade from photographs illustrate the text of the book, the title of which is' 
"Katechismus derVSlkerkundc," Leipzig, 1893. The general or ethnologic 
part of the work is made distinct from the descriptive or ethnographic de- 
partment, and the alphabetic index, one of the most complete we ever saw, 
adds largely to the usefulness of the manual. The natives of Asia are more 
minutejy described than those of America, especially North America, and 
probably the most brilliant and elaborate portion of Schurtz*s book is the 
ethnography of the recently explored African nations of the Bantu family. 
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The reproductions of photographs often teach more than whole paragraphs 
of text. Cleanliness in dress and body increases with the proximity to the 
sea and the presence of many water springs. The diversity of means of 
exchange is nowhere larger than in Africa, where salt, cowries, hooks, spear 
heads and cotton are used for this purpose. Civilized nations use gold and 
silver, because these metals once formed the least perishable and most gen- 
eral objects of attire. 

Geographic Names of Angola. — The African ethnologist and traveler, 
Heli Chatelain, now a resident of New York City, has extended his linguistic 
studies over the Bantu dialects as spoken near Loanda, the seaport of the 
territory of Angola, and published a sketch of the local names of .the dis- 
tricts, with etymologies (Geographic Society of New York. 1893, pp. 9). The 
topographic names of these parts are almost invai'iably misspelled on the 
maps and by travelers; the author therefore attempts a new orthography 
of these, based on the pronunciation of the natives, and differing from the 
Portuguese mode of writing them. The map appended to his interesting 
sketch contains the result of his studies, and we tind it announced also in 
No. 147 of the United States Consular Report. The country has never been 
surveyed. The names of native towns are mostly taken from the titles 
given to their respective chiefs, so that they do not change when a new chief 
succeeds another. Loanda means lowland, or down below; Mutolo, 
sheltering forest ; YxpsLmbu, road-crosstng / Masanganu, confluence; Ngola 
(now Angola), lord ; Mbanza, chiefs residence or court ; Mbando, breadfruit 
tree. 

The Proceedings of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Phila- 
delphia for 1890-QI form a good-sized octavo volume of 129 pages, with 
contents which, for the most part, are of general interest. Among the more 
important articles may be mentioned, "Japanese Swords," by Benj. Smith 
Lyman, illustrated by wood-cuts. Mr. Stewart Culin, the secretary of the 
society, exhibited specimens of these swords before the audience on April 3. 
All the technical English terms referring to swords are given in the Japanese 
language also in "The Japanese Method of Making Steel and Iron.*' The 
longest article was read by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, honorary curator of 
the Egyptian Department of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, and 
referred to "Certain Symbols used in the Decoration of Some Potsherds from 
Daphnae and Naukratis, now in the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania." The numerous illustrations prove that the samples of pottery found 
in the two ancient cities are of no mean artistic merit. 

AviNASH Chandra Kaviratna, a learned Hindoo residing in Calcutta, 
is publishing an English translation of the Charaka Samkita at the rate of 
twelve fascicules every year, in royal octavo. The cost of the whole work 
will be about $15 to American purchasers, to be remitted to the publisher, 
Kaviratna, at 200 Comwallis street, Calcutta. This medical work was com- 
posed in the sixth century before Christ by an author who is justly called the 
Galen of India. In the fifth number, which is before us, the lesson on 
the three aspirations has been completed. The observations on the excess 
or absence or injudicious correlation of objects with the senses and mind 
display great wisdom. The chapter on oils elaborately describes the differ- 
ent kinds of medicinal oils, the diseases in which they should be prescribed 
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and the manner of their use. Like all the most ancient medical treatises^ 
this work is very instructive for the history of philosophical ideas and sys- 
tems, medical theories and ethnographic facts. It rests largely on empirical 
knowledge and is by no means wantmg in common sense, as will be seen from 
the following paragraph (p. 129): "Physicians are of three kinds; hypocrites 
or quacks dressed as physicians form one class; physicians by common re- 
port form the second class, and physicians that really possess the accom- 
plishments which such men should possess form the third class." 
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The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons, By the Baron J. DeBaye. 
Translated by T. B. Harbottle. Published in London by Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co. McMillan & Co., New York, 1893; seventeen plates and 
thirty-one cuts. 

The Jute-Saxons and Angles were the tribes which invaded Great Britain. 
A period of development in Oriental countries had prepared them for their 
migrations. They occupied several countries, Scandinavia and Northern 
Germany, before they reached Great Britain. The perseverance of English 
archiuologists has enabled them to distinguish the productions of these 
tribes. This book treats of the Anglo-Saxon arms, fibulae, cloisonne jew- 
elry,- girdle hangers, pins and combs, buckles, buckets, glass, vases, pottery 
and graves of the Anglo-Saxons. Of the plates seven are devoted to fibu- 
lie, the radiated, bird-shaped, cruciform, and square-headed, saucer-shaped, 
ring-shaped, circular. The fibuliE show the symbolism of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, but unfortunately the writer does not touch upon the development of 
symbolism, or even upon its transmission, though he speaks of the crystal 
balls as amulets and blood stones. Anglo-Saxon graves are described in a 
manner so that we may distinguish between the Pagan customs of crema- 
tion and the Christian customs of burial. The custom of erecting barrows 
called burghs and low hills as well as mounds and tumuli survived late into 
history. The poem of Beo-wulf contains a description of the ceremonies of 
erecting a barrow. This poem gives much information of the customs of 
the Anglo-Saxons while they were still worshippers of Odin. The 
Anglo-Saxons chose as the site of their cemeteries some elevated spot. 
In the most ancient burials the body was fully dressed and placed in the 
grave, the sides of which were lined with huge stones. After the conver- 
sion of the barbarians there was a tendency toward the destruction of tem- 
ples and tombs which perpetuated the Pagan traditions. Charlemagne for- 
bade all Pagan ceremonies at interments. The book is splendidly illus- 
trated, printed on thick paper, has a quarto form, and is an elegant speci- 
men of the printer's art. 

Leifs House in Vineland, By Eben Norton Horsford. 

Graves of the Northmen. By Cornelia Horsford. Published by Damrell 
& Upham. Boston, 1893. 

The perseverance with which Prof. Horsford followed up his studies 
about the Norse discoveries in America is worthy of all praise. He pur- 
sued the best course that was possible, for he consulted the authorities and 
examined the maps, and then with great carefulness sought to identify the 
localities by a study of the topography. He left a brief manuscript which 
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will probably be the most satisfactory of anything he has written, to the 
technical archaeologists, for it contains a description of what he found when 
he dug beneath the soil. This brief manuscript has been published by his 
daughter, Miss Cornelia Horsford, with a sketch of Leif's House, with the 
stones beside the doorway and the paved hearth, four feet across, and one 
foot below the surface. The foundation walls and place where arrow-heads 
were found, three feet down. Miss Horsford has, at the request of her 
father, followed up the subject, and has superintended excavations on the 
spot which her father declared was the site of Thorfinn's house. Thorfinn 
came with companions in three ships, i6o men and live stock, intending to 
found a colony at Vineland, a few years after Leif Erricson. The explora- 
tions resulted in the discovery of foundation stones at five different points, 
enabling the surveyor, Mr. George Davis, to lay out a plan of the founda- 
tions of the house, which is given in the full page sketch, and to identify 
two fireplaces with the stones showing the action of heat, with a few clam 
shells and oyster shells near by. A small kitchen-midden was discovered. 
She also superintended excavations at Bemis Point. She also found, two 
or three feet below the surface of the ground, close to the long wall of 
Thorfinn's house, an arrow-head, black opaque and vitrious; its luster was 
resplendent, its fracture conchoidal — it was obsidian. There is one sug- 
gestion which Miss Horsford has made in her interesting monogram on the 
Graves of the Northmen. It is that the stone graves of the Shawnees may, 
some of them, have been erected by the Norsemen, or at least the style of 
making such graves may have been learned from them. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Horsford, who bad such a taste for archaeo- 
logical studies, and who had ample means for carrying them out, has 
passed away before they were completed, but the mantle has fallen to his 
daughter, and it is to be hoped that she may become more fully enlisted 
and unite with many other ladies of wealth and culture in carrying out 
investigations into the pre-Columbian antiquities of this country. Notwith- 
standing the skepticism which has prevailed about the Norsemen, there is 
need of just such investigations as those which Prof. Horsford was able to 
give, and we welcome any one who will continue them. 

The Ainu of Japan, By the Rev. John Batcheldor. Published by Fleming 
H. Revell Co. New York and Chicago. 

While there has been a great deal published upon the subject of the 
Ainus by the Smithsonian Institution, yet a book on the subject, written in 
a popular form, is acceptable. The Ainus are a very ancient people and 
may be called the aborigines of Japan. They are different from any other 
people, though they resemble the Laps in some respects. 

In their religion they are Pagans. They believe in a struggle between 
two principles, good and bad; so they have two gods, who preside over the 
sea and over rivers. They recognize sex, male and female, in the gods. 
Every Ainu hut has its sacred east end; it may be called a temple. They 
say that the Island of Yezzo was made by two gods, male and female, who 
were deputies of the creator. They have a legend of a hobgoblin, like a 
Cyclops, with one eye, who was a cannibal. There is a goddess of fire who 
reigns over the extinct volcano and presides over hearths. The records of 
Japan go back to 720 A. D., but there are inscriptions on rocks which are 
supposed to be older. The stone axes, flint knives, war clubs, swords arc 
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• :< «* r:'»ti! .11. i! « u!^ •>< tliiiii t;i\i'ti ui |)hs iKMtk. .iIm* Ihr li«>ws ami arrtiw^ 
.i:.'l tl.i ;<>(ti'rv, pi'Nllr .iihI iiinrt.ir. «>|mhi|is. ItriKiin^, •itpl tht- |icriili.ir Hli.i%'r«l 
s*:< K^ «L ( h .iti- the «>iriy iit«>i%, .iiul :i{i{)rM|iri4t(*I\ py. a- tlictc ri-|>rr^riit the 
>! I.. . \ I .I'.r uhi( h iH ( hat.K tcri%tif' cimiiirh to \h: Miir>ht|i|icil. I he UmiU is 
I. t!\ {rtMril .iikI liiu-lr.itrtl. 
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/ r, l*u*UtiH ^^f thf . Xmrru itn iirc^raphu a J S.\ trfr, lor June .V>. 1^4}, has 
.t:< .!• II uiit <>1 atttt*)uitic» of HotiilurAs. whu h is ••! '•.nine intcro<«t. An c\- 
p.'f.it:«'n inailv by II. \V. Terry rcsulteil m the cli^mvcry ••( .1 number i»f 
.;r.ir.:tr rucks, ^Krannx; ^n their >urface car\inK'><>f !ktr.incc t'i>;ureft, one of 
ihcin .1 lK:aut)tuH\ lut uroll nf curitius dcMf^n, another of a hunun face. 
^I.xuiiih; a (. hine«e phyMo^nomy; alsi> the niinsof arity ami a cave wherein 
Atv iKr stone hammers, Uiwls ami mctates. This on the Plantain river. 
.\:.<>t!.rr artM Ic* «lrMril>eH the M«if(|uito ciast as it now exi»t». The lan- 
.: ..k^'t- < ! \)iv Mo>4{uito Indians has been retlucetl to grammar by Alexander 
Mct.drrooit. from vitcabularies furnisheil by Lucien Adam. The four 
( •tis|K'.*k have l>een translateii into the lan^ua^e by the Kcv. G. Siebor>;er. 
I hf Wild iVoples of Farther India," *'(»eti^raphical Name!» of Angola." 
' Wr-^t .\trit a ' form the topics of other articles. The threat Italian ct>llec- 
t-.xn i>t d'Kuments relating (o Columbus, now in coun^e of publication, of 
Hl.:<h there will l>e fourteen volumes, is noticed. The Costa Kica collec- 
ti>n. at the Madrid exhibititm, is briefly defcrd>ed. 

//;/ AV/.t/ ./ tAr Smttkiimittm InstUution, for |8«>I, contain^ a very 
in:orcM'.:.fc: artn le. by Mr.Cie«>r>»e H. liii-hmer. on "l*rehist«»ric Naval Archi- 
tt I ! .re «i the North of Kuro|ie." It contains de^kCriptions of can«»es. Ixuits 
.1:. t \c -^M'U. e«f avateii on the coa^t of northern Kuro|»e. The vessel built 
.i!!i r !hi iiKKlel of one of these buried ^hips is now m4«>red at Chica|;o. near 
r; r K-nat ^ar vessel, and exhibits one ttf the linkt in the chain of succession. 
1 \ I u.ir \eH*>rl. the whaler, the Sanu Mana and the t)cet of Columbus, the 
N r^- \eHM.''.s. are all historic; l»ai k of these arc several links. The Haida 
< .i!if*cH :::uht )*e taken as a recent tvfie. licside these we have the vessel 
i\. .iv.i'.ed tr**in the Kin»; s mound, in 1880, called the (»okste<i >hip: more 
..^. ( r.t than the>e are the iKNit-shaped graves in KusMa,<amp<ised of atones 
\ : in. 1 1. Iti- I he Hides, prow. Mtem and benches of a ship; Mill older are. 
:*.( ■ .tt.'K-N ttttind III >M:otland. at Lik- Arthur and other localities. Mr. 

■ •:• r « p:n:«*n \s that the Fh<L-niciani taught the Scandiiiavtaiis the a|t 
■ • ' . t. . •! :;•:. and that they )N>rro»ed fnmi the Kicyptians, thouh^h the 
I - !<> ^ \\ '.^t' tunc i>t the Roman invasion employetl dugouts capable of 

: : . !* rtv or forty per<Hiris. I'he cuMoni of buryini; the Itodien of the 
.1.1 :. !hi \e5«el «ihich had been their home durini; life was common in 
- I •: -.w a .(^ Hcli an on the northwest ccaM. The mound building con- 
• : • ; i.i rt !atr into history, by this means the models of vessels have been 
;■-' •<!.• " 1 he Ancient liurials i>f Japan" forms the subject of another 
..r • y ' \ K<<:i.\n HitthctKk. It ap|>ear» that dolmens are common in 
' i; L n.f-M- dolmens arc burietl under moumis; the earth havini: lieen 
M . ^i : tv».i\ leaves the rcK'ks exp<tse<i. Simple mfmnds withimt chaml)ers 
w '• .M ! U !<<re ihaml»cr» «iere thoU|;ht of: mounds with an under^ronni 
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tunnel leading from the outside to the center of the mound, where was the 
chamber containing the body, were the next in order; the last was the 
chambered mound with the sealed coffin; after that the stone pagodas. The 
Coreans used cylinders made from pottery for their burying places. There 
are four figures of stone idols from Yamato, which are the oldest stone 
images in Japan. These remind us of the figures found in the Easter Islands, 
described in a previous report. These figures may form a connecting link 
between these races, but little is known, and so they can be taken only as 
hints. 

The Journal of the Polynesian Society (Vol. II, No. i) contams a report 
of the council. There are 155 members, 105 in New Zealand, 23 in the 
Sandwich Islands, 3 in England, i in North America. There are many 
persons in this country interested in the antiquities of New Zealand, who 
should be enlisted with the workers of this society, as the comparison of the 
specimens of art and architecture may lead to the solution of some of our 
problems. 

The Journal of American Folklore, April and June, 1893, cgntains an 
account of "J^-ck Wilson, the Payute Messiah," by A. S. Gatschet; also the 
"Medicine Arrows of the Oregon Indians," and a very interesting and val- 
uable article on "Pawnee Mythology," by George B. Grinnell. The Folklore 
Society is extending its influence and is proving especially useful in collect- 
ing the myths of the aboriginal races, a work which cannot be pushed too 
rapidly. 

The American Journal of Philology, which was established about the 
same time as Th?: American Antiquarian, keeps on in the even tenor of 
its way. It is very scholarly, and has the same mission for the classical and 
oriental scholars that The Antiquarian has endeavored to accomplish 
for the students of American archicology. The scholars in this department 
are not so numerous, but the number of students is increasing, and scholars 
grow out of students. 

Scribners Magazine for January, 1893, contains an exceeding valuable 

article on "The Wanderings of Cochiti," by Charles F. Lummis. A couple 

of stone effigies of panthers or mountain lions are depicted in this article. 

They are life size and carved in high relief m the rock with obsidian knives. 
A. F. Bandelier discovered these, as well as the images on the Potrero de 
las Vacas, the Cuera Pintada, the Potrero de las Idolos. There is a full 
page cut of the dance of the Ayosh-tyn-cotz, with all its barbarous para- 
phernalia. In this cut we recognize the symbolic masks which were so 
common in prehistoric times. The following is a quotation from the article: 
"A few hundred yards up the dim trail which leads from the ruined town 
of the Potrero de las Vacas toward the near peaks, one comes suddcnlv 
upon a strange aboriginal Stonehenge. Among the tattered pifions an^ 
sprawling cedars is a lonely enclosure, fenced with great slabs of tufa set 
up edgewise. This enclosure, which is about thirty feet in diameter, has 
somewhat the shape of a tadpole; for at the southeast end its oval tapers 
into an alley, five feet wide and twenty long, similarly walled. In the midst 
of this unique roofless temple of the Southwestern Druids are the weathered 
images of two cougars, carved in high relief from the bed-rock of the mesa. 
The tigures are hfe size; and even the erosion of so many centuries has* 
not gnawed them out of recognition. The heads are nearly indistinguisha- 
ble, and the fore shoulders have suffered; but the rest of the sculpture, to 
the very tips of the outstretched tails, is perfectly clear. The very attitude 
of the American lion is preserved— the fiat, stealthy, compact crouch that 
precedes the mortal leap." 
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EARLY TRADERS AND TRADE-ROUTES IN 
ONTARIO AND THE WEST. i76o-83» 

By Capt. Ernrst Cruikshank 

Thf reason whv I have included the •*Wei«t** wiihin the scope 
ol thin paper U^ that from the conquest of Canada until about 
thr vfar i8i6, the whole rej^ion now lorming the States ol Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and lor a considerable portion of thai 
tiint*, much ot the present States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and lliifiois still remained within the *^sphere oi British influ- 
rncr," lon;^ alter it h id actually ceased to be British territory. 
During the ptriod named, practically the entire trade ol this 
\a>i irrriiory was conducted by English, Scotch and Can.idian 
miTi Hants, havinjr Montreal as their base of supplies. From 
176; to 17SJ, all these northwestern territories, together with 
(). llano, were administered as a part of ihc "Govcmmcni** or 
Province ol Quebec. 

Thc^e traders acted an important part during the American 
Ki'vc»lu*ion and the war ot i8f2, and it was largely due to their 
av '.tvc loyalty and influence among the Indians that the western 
provincrs were then preserved from becoming a part of the 
L'tn!r(i Sta'es. Briti>h garrisons continued to occupy Detroit 
arui M K kinac until 1796, and lor twenty years afterwards 
the ;«kolatcd Settlers at Milwaukee, Green Bay and Prairie du 
Ch.ien Mill protested themselves British subjects, and proudly 
kt p! the L*nion Jack flv'ing over their trading stations. As late 
A% iSiS, 1 find a trader described, in a legal instrument, as 
" Aniahle Grignon, of the parish of Green Bay, Upper Canada.** 

The Iruitan tribes ol this region continued to be. more or less, 
untit r :he control and superintendence of the Indian department 
ot L'p;>er Canada until about fifiy years ago. Many ot them 
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made annual journry.s from iht' banks ot the Mississippi to 
Sandwich, Ontario, to receive their pre-^enls W i.*n the Crle- 
brated Black I lawk finally surrendered he was found to have 
carefully treasurer, a British ila;; and a medal of George the 
Third, jjiven to his tribe halt a century belore. 

The conquest of Canada at once iranslfrreti the trade of the 
province and the vast interior country to thir north and Wfsl 
from the hands ol Xhv I'Vencli to tluvc ol Knj^lisli trailers. Suc- 
cessive governors of Canada liad activflv fXi-rifd themselves 
to confine the English colonisis to a comparatively narrow strip 
ot land alony the Atlantic seaboard, while they jealously re- 
tained the commerce ot ihe ureal country behind almost exclu- 
sively in their own hands, bi this policy they had been so tar 
successful that in 17^0 they iu'ld a chain of inrts extending from 
Montreal to the foc»t c»t the Rockie>; the posts of IVesqu' Isle, 
Le Boeuf, \'enan;»o, I)u Quesne, conlinancied the naviuation ol 
the Ohio. They liati stations on the Chicago, St. Josoph\ 
Wisconsin, Wabash anrl Illinois rivei>, w hie h i|uite niMnopoli/ed 
the trade of the surrounilinir country. Thrivin;' ^settlements of 
lonjj-standin;; at Kaska>kia, St. L'lui-, New Oileans and else- 
where on the Mis-sis-'ippi ;^.ive il.etn lull c<»ntrnl of that mighty 
river. They hail esliihli-^hnients at Prairie du L'hien and Lake 
Pepin, in Wisconsin. P.»mo\.i, on the upper Sa>kalchewan, 
was 900 lea;^ues beyond Ma*.kinac, .ind the i'»urney usually 
occupied three months. Tlitir nio>i western ji">l was still iCO 
leajjues bevon<l P.isuiya. La \\'reruii\e, Le (i.irdeur de St. 
Pierre, I)e Niverville and i>tiier boM .ii:\eirurrr'» h.id e\; li»red 
the adj icent country. DiMt-nnined i ll -r**» ut ;r rn.nie to \n rest 
the trade of the norihem liKU.in*^ iro;r) li.e llui:>oii\ Iliv Com- 
panv. The noithern >hore oi L.ike Siipri'-r and the r;ver» 
faliinj^ into the Like lronilh.it iii:e^t:'in wtrv ;miiio\i;^|;Iv ex- 
plored. An expe(ii'.i«»n li'ti-d oir. ,il Mukrrj.ic .i-ceruli *! the 
Nlichipicoton or Psjuic river a-- i.ir as \\ir\ K*>n'.d ^" li.iulin^ 
their boats oveil.irui to the lie.iii <»f M — '>i' rm r, tla-v drt)p{H'd 
swiulv down tint stream .tnd t"ok •.:.«■ iu;iu.;m! U'l'i^ii taiti'ries 
on [ames Biy by surprise. Tfi'V le'iirr:- u t'\ il.e s.iine foutc 
with their boolv, and wh-ii !hf l*ie;iili lli;^ w.i* ri-:.i!l\ lowered 
at M.ukinic, two ^tna.! t .tr*non> were touiu! liieie, w Inch had 
been taken in tins «!.iiin;^ r.iid. 

It is still p«»^s|(>li- to .iN^irViin pri!tv il»'<'elv the e\!en! and 
value of thnr Iratif as n t\iH!i'ii in 175 j. \n^. beiore the tinal 
struj^i^le be;jan. The Iruiian \onnrrv M.id heen mapped out 
into districts, and traders were s'riillv prMhil^iini trum pa««*in|» 
the limits 0! the districts lor wiiuh thev ii.ni ohti'ned licenses. 
Thev v\ere also lorhidiirn to v-.irrv '•;*:r:*'', except for their own 
use, or to sell anv to the Ifitiians l\. u it trailer wa*> retpiired to 
report at the pont of hs i;;s'r:v! b«:-re ;!"■»■:: <»u! to trade, and 
again on returnin;^. Tiie conitnand.in: ot ;:..> p'tst heard the 
complaints ot the Indians, and it they appeared well luuodcd. 
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promptly redressed their grievances. As Sir Guy Carleton re- 
marked, '*They did not depend on the number of troops, but on 
the discretion of their officers, who learned the language of the 
natives, acted as magistrates, compelled the traders to deal 
equitably, and distributed the king's presents; by this conduct 
they avoided giving jealousy, and gained ti e affections of an 
ignorant, credulous and brave people, whose ruling passions are 
independence, gratitude, revenge, with an unconquerablelove of 
strong drink which must prove de-structive to . them and the 
fur-trade if permitted to be sent among them; thus managing 
them by address where force could not avail, they reconciled 
them to their troops and by degrees strengthened their posts 
at Niagara, Detroit and Machilimackinac.'* 

Ninety canoes were annually permitted to go to the southern 
posts. These were Niagara, Toronto, Frontenac, La Presenta- 
tion, Detroit, Ouias, Miamis, Machilimackinac, La Baye, St, 
Joseph, Illinois and their several dependencies. Twenty-eight 
canoes were despatched to the northern posts, which were 
Temiscamingue, Chagouamigon, Nipigon, Gamanistigouia, 
Michipicoton, Mer du Quest, Riviere des Kikipoux, Lake 
Huron and Belle Riviere. 



POST. 



Niagara 

Toronto 

Frontenac 

Detroit and dependencies 

Michilimackinac and dependencies, 

La Baye and dependencies 

St. Joseph 

Illinois 

Temiscamingue 

Chagouamigon 

Nipigon 

Gaministigouia, Michipicoton 

Mer du Quest 

Riviere des Kikipoux 

Lake Huron 

Belle Riviere 



GARRISON. 



OFFICERS. MEN 



5 

I 

3 
4 

2 

I 
I 



I 
I 
I 
I 



30 

7 

17 
28 

15 
5 



CANOES. 



10 

5 

2 

17 
25 
13 



4 
5 

9 
9 

2 
2 
2 



The average value of each canoe was estimated at 7,000 
livres, Toronto and Frontenac were called the King's Posts.* 
The trade there was conducted for the benefit of the crown and 
the furs so obtained were sold by public auction in Montreal. 
Toronto in particular was founded with the express object ot 
drawing trade away from the English post of Chouguen or Os- 
wego. About two-thirds of the entire Indian trade, it will be 



*Ixi addition to those posts Kalul's map indicate" the out-statlons f Oaudalakla- 
gon, appnrently on tbe present site of Whitby and Bedcharle, between Niagara and 
the month or the Qeneeee. 
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noticed, was carried on with the tribes of the far west. F^or 
many years the determined hostility of the Six Nations had 
hindered the French from the free navigation of the great lakes, 
but they then had several small ships of war on each of the 
lower lakes and an unarmed schooner upon Lake Superior. All 
of these vessels were frequently employed in transporting goods 
between the principal posts. 

Ample justice has been done to the great skill manifested by 
so many Frenchmen in the management of primitive people. 
"No other Europeans," says Merivale, " have ever displayed 
equal talents for conciliating savages, or, it must be added, for 
approximating to their usages and modes ot life." But truly 
remarkable as was the ascendancy acquired by Gaulier, Lang- 
lade, La Come and oihers, it is doubtful whether they ever pos- 
sessed as great and permanent an influence among the Indians 
as Johnson, Butler, McKee, Elliott, or Dickson. 

It is probable that a few ot the water-ways, -portages and 
paths used by the Indians remained unknown to the hardy and 
adventurous Coureurs des Bots. But their knowledge was jeal- 
ously kept secret and much of it perished with them. C^onse- 
quently, after the conquest, land and water routes formerly well 
known to the French had to be re-discovered or at least re-ex- 
plored by their successors. During the war, too, many of the 
less important trading-stations had been abandoned or destroyed. 

The old and favorite canoe-roule from Montreal to Lake 
Huron by way of the Ottawa, Lake Nipissing and French 
River, although interrupted by no less than fort3--two portages 
and dechargeSy had never fallen into disuse, but four trading- 
houses upon the Ottawa alone had been recently abandoned and 
were already crumbling to ruin. One of these was fourteen 
leagues above the Longue Sault; one three leagues higher at 
the mouth ot Hare River; another at the Isle des Allumettes, 
the fourth at the Riviere du Moine. A short portage connected 
a branch of the Ottawa with the Cataraqui and Lake Ontario. 

Missionary, soldier and trader had traversed in succession the 
route from the Bay of Quinti, by way ot Balsam Lake and Lake 
Simcoe to the once populous country of the Hurons. The more 
direct route from Toronto to Like Simcoe was also frequently 
used in the latter days of the French occupation. 

From Burlington Bay the Indians used a portage into the 
Upper Thames and another from the forks of that river into 
Lake Erie at Point aux Pins. Three well defined trails led from 
different points on the Grand River to Lake Ontario, and there 
was also a portage less than five miles in length from that stream 
into the Chippnwa. The carrying-place at Niagara tails lay 
on the eastern bank of the river and was about nine miles long. 
Block-houses guarded the wharves at the landings, the lower 
being called Petite Marie, the upper, Little Niagara. Wind- 
lasses were used lor hoisting heavy weights up the heights and 
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aUi) ii»r aH«.isMni» vef»!«rlH to overcome the rapidft at Fort Erie. 
I''r<»n) L;ikf Kric \\\c Frcnth made llu-ir way at an early dale 
In Likf C*h.iiitau()u.i, tlifiu'i* down \hv \'c*nan^o into the Ohio, 
\hi\ tills Ti'U'.c* \N.is soon abandoned hir the !*horter and eaMer 
ofir ir urn Pur-^-ijii' Nlc* < Krie » to Fiench Cieek. I Ii-re they made 
s(i ;^()ih1 a rojui that heavv I'annon were eaAilv hauled over it in 
•in- d.iN'* when thfv hrUl Fort du Qiifsnt*. The lorts they had 
hij:lt at I'rrsqu' Nli*, W-nan^i) and I^e IKhmiI' were taken and 
t.iH-iu\t(i hv tin* Indians during Poniiac's war. They were not 
I (built, the mitc Infcanie disused anil the road soon tell out of 
rrp.iir. 

riuTf were three other much frequented water-routes from 
K ikf ICfii' to the Ohio. A fktr((ii*e ol a single mile connected 
Mu* Kr.Mi\Natfr> ot the C*uvaiio;r,i ys\\\\ the Mu^kin^um; ano*her 
:i»ur nrl'S m length unite*! the Sandusky with the Si loto. The 
4 an \ ii);;-pl.iie tiom the Mi.imi ol the Likes to the (ireat Miami 
W.I'* rune n)ile> Ion*;, arul a branch ot the former river interlocked 
\\;'b a biaruh ol the Siicito. In the re^ion watered hv these 
f i\eis the fieriest stru^^le lor trade had Ix'en wa^ed, and here 
^JM'se inevi:al>le coliiMunH <K*iUrred which precipitated the con- 
qiii"** Ai^niit thrve hundred Kn^hsh traders annually rame 
«.\er the niount.nns from Pennsylvania and Virginia. They 
u^iiallv a«>cended the Su^^quehanna, Juniata, or Potomac to the 
br.ui ol lioat navigation and then made their way through the 
^.iMs ot the hitln to the nearest branih ol the Ohio. Many of the 
!ii.::aiis isvui^ in the viiinitv were emigrants from the English 
»«i! ■n:*-'., \\b'» had .Kelllrd there with the permission of the Six 
N.r'ofis bv whom they were treated as allies or ** younger broth- 
I"*'* l*'ioin the lif>i thev were im lined to be friendly to the 
l*!i:il:^h .inti n-;:ariieii tlie I'Ve'K h with su'cpicion. One Englisli 
I IV :■ r \ w a^ rNiat)li>hi d lar up th" Muskingum, another at Shan- 
r' .1'. Siiaw nre-town ine.ir the confluence ol the ^*cioto with the 
()..:■», bu* Mjeir piincipai m.nl and pLue of trade was at Picki- 
w :i. tr)\ 1* iju.i )«»n the upper waters ol the Great Miami. From 
!:.(^e pi.H!H iruiivuiiial tradi-r**, driving pack horses before them, 
:::.i(ie :lii ii w.iy '<> the dilVi-renl Indian settlements. As early 
•t-* *7l'i, nt-Ihenville reported that every village on the Ohio 
.M «i r^ ir itMit.ir ten had one or more Knglish traders living in it, 
:i 1 tit.i* t ai \\ ot ihc'^e h.id men emplo\e(l in transporting their 
Rt\n,«>nd, !l,e lornmandant ol the French post on the 
M '! 1 o! :Le L.ike^, at the same time descriln^d the feehng of 
•:.! I;.;: if,^ .IS liei uieiiiv h"s'.i!e lo hi:* countrymen. 

i". t > \ N.iti-ris I iairneti the soycreignty over the country of 

. -• ;rl, <:,!«• lit Like Krie, neaily as lar west as the Sandusky 

\i' T.'.i y i.t 111 It sdielv as a hunting ground, making no 

.I*'' ::.:•' .i: a ptrinanefit >et:lemeni. They also claimed the 

i! i- "n r:'lier s lie <»l the ()hi<», Irom its source to the mouth of 

;• \\^.:^i^;^ The I )e!aw ares, reduced lo less than 500 warriors, 

I. .Ill i.iken u;> their residence on the Mu&kingum, and the Shaw- 
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nees, another allied tribe, numbering 300 fighting men, were 
seated on the Scioto. Neither of these tribes raised much grain. 
They maintained themselves almost entirely by hunting, at 
which they were very expert. The Wyandots (frequently called 
Hurons) occupied a very fertile tract of land on the Sandusky 
river. The number of adult males was variously estimated at 
from two to six hundred. The villages were composed of regu- 
larly framed houses, neatly covered with bark. They were 
considered the richest and most industrious Indians on the 
continent. Mr. McKee told Governor Simcoe that when he 
first became acquainted with these people (about 1750) they 
would frequently change their dresses eight or ten times in the 
course of an evening, when holding one of their grand dances, 
and that each dress was so loaded with ornaments as to be 
valued at £40 or £50. They bred many horses, black cattle, 
and hogs, and grew great quantities of grain, not only for their 
own use, but for the supply of the neighboring tribes that pre- 
ferred to employ themselves entirely in hunting. 

In 1752 Charles de Langlade, at the head of a band of 
Chippewas, destroyed the English factory at Pickiwillany, and 
the remaining traders were soon chased from the Ohio Valley. 
The neighboring Indians then passed for a few years under 
French influence, but never seem to have become actively 
hostile to the English. When the war was over, the trading- 
posts were not re-established, as the Indians could be easily 
supplied from Pittsburg or Detroit. -^ 

This province, as far north as the borders of Lake Michigan, 
was frequented only by roving bands of Missassaugas, who 
seldom remained long in one place. At the date of the con- 
quest, their principal village seems to have been near the present 
site of Toronto. 

A remnant of the Hurons, christianized and superintended by 
a French missionary, were settled opposite the village of Detroit. 

The French inhabitants of Detroit already numbered 2,500. 
The settlement extended seven or eight miles on both sides of 
the river and was in a flourishing condition. The settlers grew 
a considerable quantity of grain and bred many cattle, but they 
devoted their attention chiefly to the fur trade, which was great 
and lucrative. Tribes of the Ottawa confederacy numbering 
about 900 warriors had their villages in the immediate vicinity. 

From Detroit the favorite route to the Illinois and the Missis- 
sippi was by the Miami; of the lakes and its tributary, the Au 
Glaize, from which there was a portage of twelve miles to the 
Wabash. The distance to Fort Miamis, on the Au Glaize, was 
216 miles. A few French and half-breed families occupied a 
deserted fort, and the Miami village opposite could turn out 250 
fighting men. Thence to Ouias or Ouiatanon hard by, a popu- 
lous Kickapoo village, with the principal town] of the Ouias 
(Weas) directly opposite, was 183 miles of rather difficult navi- 
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:,MMnn. Vinifnnc*, 2.|o milc*» furthcT down ihf Waba<«h» had 
!«.iw lirrn .ir) irnpMrt.int ^'.iiion. A lr:i(iinu-housf had l>rrn fS- 
: I* Ijsliiil ilirrr in tiir *'ami' vtMr that IN-nn had founded Phila- 
*;r!phit. Tin* pfim.iiuTit popiilaiinn oi \hv French villa^r did 
f)»: r\icr«l tmir liuntiicti persons, hut ihi.* Indians tor a ^rcat 
• ;!^'.4!Ui* .o««uiul I'uiiN'.intlv n^iortrd to this pl.ice lor ihrir sup- 
:^:t -, aij i ir.uir was hri.-k. The (li^l.tnic In* land acrosH ihe 
;»• I' If !'» Mir lllitidi* \%.»< rstiin.itril at 2.|o milos. 

\I'iili slH»r*fr. !>nt K's-* tn-ipifntrd, was ihc land-route from 
I )«■•:<»•* !o F^rt St. JuM-ph, on ihr rivrr ol" ihi* same name, »ilu- 
.i!r«i lii'^r hfsiiir a v:ll.i''f «a 2iK> Oil.iwa warriors antl another 
ni I :o l*ta!.iwa! iniies. I'tom this pl.ue there was a porlajje of 
:. in It. lit s lii the Kank.ikre, a hranch of the Illinois. The dis- 
Vitue i'v w.ttii to the Mis^^i^stppi was 511 mile!*. There was a 
•.I » I rui p<'i!.i;^e Imni the Si. Joseph to the Wabash. The 
c't ii .x'j^ii liver w.is nmnn ted in a similar m.mner with another 
h:.:fu h t'l :h«* Ilinoin. All t»t these routes were much used by 
*. i f Mit kifi.u" ti .niiT-^. 

r.'.e Kut:vii >et!:ements on the Illinois were flourishing and 
:• :v,;I.,M^. As e.irly as 1750, IVre \'iv;er ha<l estimated their 
;•■ ;mi'. I'it-n a! 1 ux) NNhite>, ;<x) nej»ro and (o Indian slaves. Al 
!!.! li.i'.f •'! the cnrupie^t it was Ivlievetl to have increased to 
:.i ;«. \\1::'< >. .Mi«i t/x» ru •^roe>, but m.inv s«M»n afterwards elected 
•'. I •!!. \\ tin* I'^iench tl iii acro>s the Mississippi rather than sulv 
:i.:: *'• I'.n^i>h rule. In 1765, the ;ieO;;rapher, Hutching, stited 
t ..1: K lA i^ki.i h.id a popui.ttion ot 500 whites and 4CX) or 500 
: r ;^':. I n: l*i.i:i:i' liu R«^}.er. i(>o whiles and So neyroen; Ca- 
:. k".!, yK» \\t..!e> .iiui ^n ne<;r«>es. 

'Ire >:.i'i":i 0! Miv liilimackinac, >i*uated on the western shore 

: \].r s'i.ii:s <•! the s.irne name, was the distributing point for 

'.'. r :r.i.:r it »he l.ir'.luT we-^t and northwest. It had been 

*:.:. .\.:.\ :Mi:!t <:n the verv hi»un<iary line Ix'l ween the lerrilorien 

. r ?:.r ():..\\a and C'hippevv.i Indians, so that when these two 

r ;') r;^ i iiiii* to tr.ule, eai h Could encamp on its own lands 

\: l.fi a ^' ipi'i tlii'iw »»l liie stoi kade, which stcxid so ne;»r the 

'A 11 :\ f ;.;i- !ha! t!:e wave> ircipientiv d.i^^hed aj^ainst the pali- 

- .. « -. '1 ^•■ Ir'^u'i njis*'H»n ni >iaint I;:n.ice and alv)ut thirlv 

;-« * H' ...i \\ ••hin. Twentv m:IeH to westward lav the Ottawa 

^«* "t !/ Art»re C'r«»J»e, havin;; a population o! 1,500 

V :>'■ 1 I:.*:..iM'», pr:iK ip.,.:v eni^aijeii in a^^riculture. In fact, 

I :iie p iHi were wh«il!y dependent U{H)n them tor 
. ^ '•ii U't iJ;eir e\:ieii::j,iii> into the tur-counlry to the 
'. « ■■ :• . r; rri. .tt'tl wisen re*urn:n^ li» .Muntrral. 

\ r ..'.. M r » t I'urih tan'liIie^ had already taken up their per- 

r:' i.«/.,!'ie on (fre«n Ua\\ near the mouth of the Fox 

\. '. .\ ' t re :\,v\ iul!i\a!ed sniall farms and gained a comtorl- 

.VI -^ in •'t ..in;i :heir surpiun yt cluits to passing traders. 

1' • 1 \ Aid Wi^if.nMn rivers atlurded an easy and tolerablv 

liiut.: ]M>>.t;;e to the Mississippi. 
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! .'.nr. !c.i'! : .. inr.u \\\v i-iit^nle tn tlif < riitiT ■•! ihf tiimiml. where w.i" \hr 
<l..ttiilKi • '•: M::i.!i.' ihr Iwnly. ucic llic ni-xl in uriltr; ihi- la^l w.i-» iMr 
I l..i:it!M !i ■! ■ .i»=i:.! w::li !*ii' ••iMlfl • «»!'!!ii; .i!i«T Ih.il iIjc •i!"!iC p.iC*"!-*". I he 

( -11 .1! - ^lii ' \ !.:.'lr f » III.hIl" tliiMl |MittfI\ Ii'l i IllV F l>1irv .1 1*^ \t\.\* C-. IJil'l l' 

.i!i |ii\:f li.' .1' •» '■! -ti'iif iii"i- !i<-:i; N'.iiii.ili •, w !i:i h .uc iho i'liii'>«l *«l«n.r 

:;..i.;t •» lii I i[i.i::. I lie-*'' ri iii.'.-l i> *>\ l!ii- Iij^uri'- }!'!.•■•! ;:t t!.e I..i'»!i'r InI.i:.*!". 

• li. >•■ !'''«.■! ::i .1 I'l''. :<''i- !i'ji-'r!. I ln.>«- ii^uf i'"* iii.iv l"fm .1 Mi:ii»e' tii.i; I '..k 

l•^■:v^^^■: !!ii.-i t.iir-. '.ill ii:ic> ^:^|«\^ :.. .i!i<! ■»" ;h*.\ « .ili In laktri ■ In^ a*- 

/'.■ / •/".';.' / / -• r .', n. a tr. >• itf\ \ ..i. li. Nii. i- ■ unMHio a rcp«>r! 

I.! •!.■ i';r!'i Pii-rr .itc- 1;; !•.,•.::•■ ii! -.. hi; :. N.'iw /c.tl.inil. _* ; j.. !J i- 

>.i'.ii\Mi y. l-,.i::<l^ % ::. I.i.:!.iiiil I !!■ Ni»ifli Ai.ini.i. "I hen- .irr ::..iii\ 
prr--:: - ::. II.. - ■ ii.i:i!T\ ;i !i n -'«■•! 11 t'a- .i':' . ,1.' *. - li! \c\* /' .il.iV'l. v* ti. • 
-'.'.«; 'V I : ..^:i ri \\ • ti :hi a 'it '-.••> ^ ■ ' '!i; ■ - e*\ ..!•«• In ■ ■ •■.|. »!'•»• ti h! V v 

-\ !■■ .Ill I." <•! .iti .1' '! .IT- I. !i ■ • ill' I .1". !i '.■; !ii till." •«'■!■. t"ii ■»' -n^iv ■ : n .f 

/ / ;<»'.:. ' I't.-'-': ;»: / .■!.' / . A: • .i- ■! luvi . P-.;. • ^Tit.r:.- .r 
.1. . -.i- ■. :".■-. W ;.•».•: .'I I 1 .1 . .i;i \lt --. = .-. \. s j ,.i;^, »,i-: . .1.- ': c 

■ Ml .:,. .i;i \«!-.v\ ■■? i' ■ I 'rr^ii:. I:iil. I'l «. .i-. . .1 \ <. r \ I'.'i rt-^: :i.: .r.! ».i. 
i; . . I ,ir' I « ■ ; r.i .\ .11 *0 ■. :!i ■■■..* . .'\*.t^- ! . ■ I'- ' i* : Vi. ! I In.- I ■ lii...irt 
■"■I «'\ ■ 1- y'' :.'[ : •»:'■.. 1. 1 i.i'-; \>r . :.;<;i-;.il.\!j-t;:.i:. <i'.i-r 

: . •• •' 'i \i: ■ : '.' I' — r .■ ,.i r.-.- 1 -. ., a : k .1 : ■ : . .t •!!..■! I 1 ji .^'.t i \ ** 



. ■ .' '••■ ». .'; / .v» :.' ' /' ' ;. . . ; a :. ■. v. .1- r ;.i ■'. ^'m . .r.. :;: ; 1 
I-..' ! ...' I 1 ■ A \! I .■ \ '. A •• . :< \ 1 . \ '.. r.« c : ^ ■ V I I- . i--. '.^ • T ' t 
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Toronto to Niaf^nra, where he arrived in lime to accompany 
Bradstreei's aven^in^ army to Detroit, in command of a small 
party o\ friendly Indians. 

In 1765, a regulation was adopted, prohibiting all white ntrn 
from trading to westward of Detr(»it without a license, and 
Ilenrv's pers*everance was rewarded by tin* monopoly of ihc 
irade ol Lake Superior. He seems to have had no ready 
money, but he prom pi Iv bouj^ht four t'rL'i;»hled canoes at IweU'e 
months* credit for 10,000 pounds of beaver. This lur was then 
worth 26 A pound. At M.ii kinac the value of every com- 
modity was reckoni'd in pounds of beaver. Manutac.urt'd 
^oods of every kind broujjhl fabulous prices. A slroud bl.inkel 
was valued at ten beaver skins; a trade-musket at twentv; a 
pound of powder or a two- pound axe at two; a knite or a 
pound c»t ball at one. I<*or a shirt llenrv had >h(irtly Inrtore 
paid ten pjunds of beaver, and litlem for a pair of lej;;»inj(s. 
I''ven when a man went to the ;^arri son-canteen he look with 
him a marten skin (worth i (h to pay lor his drink. 

Henry took C.i<loite into partnership, and apparently put the 
trade oi S.iult S*e. M.irie anil the north shore into his hands. 
He next en^a;^ed twelve bt)atmen, at one hunilred pounds of 
be.iver each, lor the >eason, anil bou;»ht lor iheir provisions flltv 
bu>heis ol Indian corn, lor ten prjunds of beaver a bushel, and 
the cu*>tomarv allowance ot tallow, .it a doll.ir a pound. Uptm 
arriving at C*ha;^ouan)i;;on (or Chci|u.ime;^nn » bav, where the 
Freni h h.td toinieilv a iradin;^ post upon an isl.inii, he tounti the 
Indi.ins de>tituti* and .ilrnost n.iked, and wa^^ olili^^etl Im .tilvanie 
them at ome ^oods to ihe v.ilue ai .v^*^^* be.iver >kins. The 
re>ull ol the wintei'.s trade was ijo pai ks ol t)e.iver, VNei^hinjj 
a hundred pounds e.ich, .»nd twenty-live pack^ dl i»!ter .md 
marten. 

In his secon*! vmMire, hi* .ulv.inied t«»e.ich male Iiniian ;^oods 
valued at one hunttieil piiuiuis ol beaver, and ti> eav h wi>rnan, 
tl.irtv pounds' W()i!h. A** «i prmjl nt the lernaikabie h^ne^rv o\ 
these proj'le, lie 11 la!rs lliat. .i!*h« u:4h he hui .nivafaeii to them 
.1: th:'* lime ;;oMiis ti» liii- v.iln- ol iwn tl.'-ii'^anil fe.ixer skins, 
n«»t nioM' tliari t!i:riN >k:n'» wirr iiTspaai in tlii* >pr:n^, .ind tliat 
tli;** in«.H w.j> due to \\\r (iiM'.li III .in liiiiMo, whuse lainiiy 
bniii^lit in all the lui- i.e jn-H^f^-'Cii ai:d «'l!eieC» tu pav lur the 
rern.tiiuirr 

I pori .ii^iin ntiirnin:; !• M 1* Kfi.ti , lie riiuli* the ai ipiaintance 
'I Mi A!« \ ifi<:«i I».i\'« r . w riM li ni ^ nine li - in I'ini^larul til exam- 
iru- tiii' t:ejM*'».*s ifl i«i|i|irr irr t-n I, .ike Suju-ri'T, .wn: he threw 
!.:ni*ell, w I'.h l.!'. ai i u^^'nun-ii e:.i i ;^'\ , nr.«» ^":.:s iTiini:'j» j^rt iei.?. 
A inmjMiiv W.I- ''inn fi'rrini.i' inp< "id i-: t:.e I hike ot Cilou- 
iiser, II' r. C}..ti!rs '!'• w f*;.« i li, >:r S.m'atl Tu'il.et, Mr, 
li.x'ti, I<'.;-^:an i(r:siii ;n Lir\:<r\ .tPil .1 Mr. L'Miiksl.ank, in 
Kr ^^l.ii.ii, .ir li S.i Wrn. b i !;•« n .^r i: Mr A a \. U »x'.er.in Amerua. 
In i;7l% Mr. IJaxtir uturruc lr«in l!ni;lanii w ;l!i the nccc&sary 
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authority to begin opcrationt. Bostwick and Henry were next 
taken into partnership, probably lo make u»e of iheir local 
knowledge ;incl influence. During ihe winter they built a barjje 
and a sIiKip of forty tons at Point aux Pinn near Sauh Ste Marie, 
and in May, 1 77 1, ihev sailed with a party of miners for Onlonagan, 
\Nhcre they built a house and opened a mine. The miners were 
Utt there during the winter and in the following spring a boat 
was si-n: lo them with a supply of provisions. On the 20th of 
June ii returned with the entire party. The mine had suddenly 
laved in and they had failed to find silver ore in paying qu.'nti- 
tii'N. In August of that year they began working a vein of 
ropjHT on the nr>rih shore, and during the season of 177;^ |>ene- 
II aied ab<»ul thirty feet in the roik. The vein then rapidly dimin- 
i>hed in si/.e and was abandoned. This failure, combined with 
tlie liigh price of labor and provisions and the difficulty ol 
«»btaining mining supplies, thoroughly disheartened the English 
sh.ir«h«»lderH and they declined to proceed.* 

During ihcM* years Henry had continued to trade with the 
Indians of Lake Superior, but he soon determined to seek the 
(u-\v and promising field of trade in the Canadian northwest. 

A trader, whose name I have not <iscertained, had sent several 
canoes as far as Rainy lake, in 17O5. The Indians there, having 
been without supplies for several years, detained and plundered 
ihem. lie repeated his attempt the next year with the same 
result. Wiih attonihhing perseverance he fitted out a third 
e\pediii«>n m 1767, and was rewarded with success. Leaving 
part oi his g(KKls at Kainv lake lo be traded out among the 
li)«ii.ins tlure, he was permitted to proceed with the remainder 
i:rr he\«»nd Lake Winnipeg. Other traders soon followed in 
ir.s f..(»isieps. In 1701), the brothers Frobisher formed a part- 
f trship with Todd and McGill of Montreal, for the purpose of 
pr.snunng ihis trade on a large scale. The Indians of Rainy 
..ike were not \ei entirely conciliated and plundered their canoes, 
Ini' l^iore they were informed of this disa.ster, their supply of 
gntdi i..r the next year were at the Grand Portage, and they 
\MTr m a manner forced lo proi'eed. Their second venture was 
*i;vir>N:ul, .in(i they reached l^ake Wmnijieg in 1770. The 
V .r'r rtsiiip \\ .IS i!»en enlarged, and, to borrow their own words, 

* 1 1 i\ :r^;; nu-n <•! conduct and abilities to conduct it in the interior 
i* ii7:f\, li.i- Iruiians were abundantly supplied and at the same 
•::in \\ .: •naU'*!; fiew posts were disc«»veri*d as early as the 

* • ii 17 ; }, \» U'.K h lo ihe Frerv h wt re iotall\ unknown, and had 
•A« r."\ ^tre in'.errupted by new adventurer.**, the puhlic, in the 
1 y.r>r • I a u-w \ e irs, would have l>een well acquainted with 
'i.r \ .1 lit- .ifui txirnt of that country," 

• i •* f ' « I . «f r f murk f A V «l "thi* want * t ■nrc^** if»« nnf an tnurti n«tnc to 

• i.-f i.r lit* I 4ir ihrl' i»vptit A* to «r«nl I f fiirv^lght In prvtvtdlDB III* nrcr«*|itr« 

- • ' If -I • fi an II- i1t-r •«liiB. ihc> want i>r vhtrli.at that Imin^iiar «ll*tmnr#. 

.A\*. ' \rrt-.iroril tbrlr B«'l*etiir at unc9."^i,rarr tu t^tf^ntn rdtta, t*tS iMrcrmttrr. 
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Cadotte and Henry may probably be classed amonfr these 
new adventurers. Their first expedition to the northwest of 
Lake Superior was undertaken in 1775. When crossing; Lake 
Winnipeg they Mi in with Peter Pond, Joseph and Thomiis 
Frobisher, and Mr. Patt-rson, of Montreal, all bound for the 
mouth ot the Saskatchewan. The united fleet then numbered 
thirty canoes, manned bv one hundred and thirty men. At Fort 
Cumberland they separated. Pond Roin^ to Fort Dauphin, 
Cadotte to Fort des Prairies with four canoes, and the Fro- 
bisheis and Henry to the Churchill river with ten others. Four 
ditTerent interests were then striijjj;lin;j for the traile of the 
Saskatchewan valley, but they soon combined to keep up prices. 
A trade-musket was valued at twenty beaverskins; a stroud 
blanket at ten; a white blanket at ei^ht; a one pound axe at 
three; half a pint of powder or ten bullets nt one. Their great- 
est profit, however, was made from the sale of knives, t>eads« 
flints, awls, and other small articles. Henry charged his rivaU, 
the factors of the Hudson Hay Company, with practicing many 
^ross im^fOsitions upon the natives, such as the sale of prints tor 
charms and su;^ar and spice as medicines. Trade was remark- 
ably brisk and lucrative. During the winter of 1775-6 irom 
twenty to thirty Indians daily arrived at Henry's station on the 
Cnurchill, loadtrd with the finest (piality of furs, and in the fol* 
lowing June he purchased X2,r>cK> beaverskins in three davs. 

Major Ro!>ert Ro^rrs, the celebrated partisan, was one of 
the first ICn;(lish colonists to explore the country around the 
^reat lakes, and while in c<immand at .M«.ckinac he ap|HMrs tit 
have d.ibbled in the eniikin;( fur-trade. .\s early as 170^ he 
published a small bo^k entitled '\\ Concise Account of North 
Ainerica.** Stating his cpialificatinns as an authority on the 
subject m the preface, lie said: '* Fhis river dhe St. Lawrence) 
I have traced, ami am preUv well aii|ii tinted with the couniry 
adi icent to it as tar up as Like Superior, and with the country 
from the (ireen b.iy lo the .Mis«*is^ippi, and irom thence down 
to the mou'h of the Missi>sippi at the tjull of Mexico. I hat'e 
also traveled \\v counlrv aiii icent to the Oiii) and i!s principal 
branches, and ihit between i!ie Oliio .irui Likes Krie and Mich- 
i|;.tn and ihi: countrie> ol the MMrhein lnii:an»." 

Jonathan Carver, a New ICn;^lander, \\r4»!e an interesting 
nirr alive «)! his iraveU in the west duiing the vears 1706 8. 
Fiirni'.lied bv M.ij »r R'ti^er-* with a letter cjf cretitt on Mime 
Km^IihIi and C.inadian :r.iiii rs \\\\** were i;"in^ to the Mississippi, 
he Irtt M.ickiriac on th«* ;<l »»f S,.'p!eml)er, 17(>0, and reached 
Laliave tm the iSh The l^rt at that place, as %%ell as the one 
•It St. JoHt-phV*, had been .i^.iinioned since Poniiai^s war, and 
wa> fast f.iliin;; to riiiii. He >ta\ed there two da\s, hu'. arrived 
at the Winnet>a;;o U>\\n on the .*;.h. Ki^ht days* p.iddlm|* 
brought tliern to the cair\ inj:-pl»i^e leading to the Wisconsin, 
from whence he gained the Missi»ippi by easy stages. Al 
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Lake IVpin he noticed ihe ruin« of St. Pierre*a deserted station. 
Mcr asicended the Mississippi to the mouth ol the St. Pierre and 
went up the latter river about two hundred miles. French 
traders from Louisiana had been amoni; the Indians in this 
quarter telling them that their French father would soon awake 
and Uc was Miown belts of wampum conveying this message 
that ihev had delivered. After returning to Prairie du Chien lor 
.supplies, he agam went up the Mississippi to the Chippewa^ 
which he ascended as far as he could go. lie then carried his 
canoe into a stream tljwing into Lake Superior, which he 
named Goddard\s river, in nonor of a well-known Montreal 
rntTchant, James Stanley Goddard, who had rendered him some 
a >M stance in the course of his journey. 

He next visited the Grand Portage, where he learned that 
ihnst* who went on the northwest trade were obliged to convey 
thtir can<H's and baggage overland about nine miles to a chain 
ot ^mall lakfs, and relates that they were in the habit of resorting 
to Fori LaReine, on a river flowing into Lake **Winnepeck,** 
to trade with the ^^Assinipoils.*^ Coasting along the north shore 
of L.tkc Su|>erior and Huron, he made his way back to Detroit. 

Loui^ Chevalier, a French Canadian trader, who had acquired 
^r tat influence among the neighboring tribes, continued to reside 
at St. JoM-ph's until removed by force during revolution. His 
i*stablt>hment then numbered fifty men, women and children. 
Uv turns trusted and suspected. Chevalier appears, on the whole, 
to have Ix'en faithful to his allegiance during the contest. Like 
many otht-rs of his calling, he had taken an Indian wife, and 
iitw ot his hall-breed ihiUdren, Amable Chevalier, rendered 
important services during the war of l8l2. 

;\ member ot the noted I^^rimier family had a trading-house 
tor manv years near the tH>rtage from the Miami of the Lakes, 
wmch iK'came a favorite halting place for war parties from 
Drtroit in their raids upon Kentucky. I.#oraine, LaMotte, 
Ku h.irdville, and many other unlicensed traders were perma- 
ru rii rt-Mdenis of Ouiatenon and Vmcennes. As at Detroit, 
muHt ot the inhabitants at those places subsisted by the fur 
tt.tiie. The furs obtained at Ouiatenon were supposed to be 
\\»irih .CS.cxx) annuallv. The exports from Vincennes were 
rstimatcii at ^5,000. Among the English, at least, these settle- 
mrn'N had an t'vil reputation. Croghan, in 1765, terms the 
it'h I hi:. in! > **an idle, lazy ret, a parcel ot renegades from Canada, 
rniu h \\or«*f than the Indians.** Sir Wm. Johnson, five years 
!.it r , •^pc.iks oi them as •Hhat lawless colony on the Wabash, 
who arc (iatly increasing in numbers, and whilst they particu* 
lar;\ }i.i!r uh as Knglish, are really enemies of all government.** 
M.tk'.ng due allowance tor natural prejudice, these estimates ot 
tiiCir i haracter srem fully justified by their contemptible conduct 
iiur:ng the revolution. 

Tiie trade of this region, however, was doI undisputed. The 
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-jbOT*'"' ^^^ worst of motives 

.--■as of the governor were s)'s- 
-.ai This unfortunate iUteof 
i stJ brutal murder of several 
rjaunan^ a child, on the north 
;•■ jt die worst reputation, named 
^•^SBd and sent down to Montreal 
neat had to be released for lack 

V and Pennsylvania swarmed with 
Dutch counterpart of the reckless 
Titaent and uncertainty prevailing 
:^d them in their defiance of the 
.:;nted punishment of their crimes. 
:d the occupation ot Montreal for 
.-ans in 1775-6 materially dislocated 
lie adhesion of the western Indians, 
crown had the effect of cutting off 
south of the lake^, and the posts of 
iiac became of more consequence 

is nephew, Gautier de Verville, once 
northwest, to the relief of Montreal- 
DeQuindre, LaMotte, LaBiite, and 
Alexander McKee and Matthew 
lence and marker! ability, fled from 
ley were at once employed by the 
idiaa department. Both of them 
y influence among all the tribes in 
!ied during the remainder of their 

1 de Linctot, Hammelin and Mc- 
parly,but their efforts among the 

itfere issued by the governor to 
.'pt those of Indians, to navigate 

passports, and prohibiting the 
r than a common row-boat. All 

be taken into the public service. 
is much as possible for the loss 
lecesaarily sustain from this arbi- 
; of these vessels were instructed, 
transporting their goods free of 
lowledgment from the owner for 
: autumn of 1779, when Niagara 

jMt «M* P> CunpbeU't tr»TeU. 



merchants of Detroit com; 
prohibited from going hi 
renewinjj their hostility, t 
Mississippi had come wi' 
off the lurs lor which the\ 
before. At the same tin 
take possession of Kask.. 
houses at that pliicecram- 
merchants in general jv 
tions that would preveii 
tribes and urged ttat ' 
the effect ot diverting ti 
it down the Mississippi 
sometimes had to con 
from the southward, \\ 
legislative restraints, 
intornis us that "Mf 
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KAHLY TKADKRS AND TRADtr-ROrTES. M\ 

riu* c«)(nplAints made cl.iily by the Indiann of the abu^s and 
irrc^ul.irilies of trade are many and previous, and doubtless will 
be inatie use of by them in case t>f a defection in any quarter. 

• • • The common traders, or factors, who are generally 
t.ipai ioun. ignorant, and without principle, pretendin}; to their 
mt rchants that they cannot make i;ood returns unless they arc 
at liberty to \fo where and do as they please. ♦ • • They 
aie daily ^udty of the most daring; im(>ositi(>ns. • • • Most 
of these evils result from the rapid intrusions on Indian lands 
atul the unrestrained irre|;ularities in trail*: to which I sec no 
{KTiod from any steps tha( are likely to be taken in the colonies." 

These complaints referreil particularly to the older provinces, 
where the lej^islatures declinetJ or neglected to im|>osc rcgula- 
thin^, and he congratulated Sir Guy Carleton upon the jjencral 
.ibseiue of these abuses in his government. Hut unlicensed 
trailers found their way into Canada, and Johnson asserted that 
some of the French Canadian traders were disloyal and were 
nu'ittni: the Imlians to hostilities. Canailian merchants whom 
1 arlcton consulted, denied the charge indignantly and instanced 
the general i^ootl conduct o! their countrymen during Pontiac*s 
war as a proof <»f their tru.stworthiness. 

In resj>onse to many urgent ap()cals on the 15th of April. 1768, 
l.«'rd Hillsbonuigh at length addressed a circular to the gov- 
< rnofs of all the British orovinces in America, in which he said: 

* The ol»iects which. uj>on this occasion, will principally demand 
the attention of the several colonies arc to provide by the most 
t tt'« itii.il laws tor preventmg any settlements being made beyond 
the line which shall l>e agreed upon with the Indians and d r 
the ci)ntr«)! and |)unishment of those atrocious frauds and abuses 
whuh have lK*en practiced by the traders and have been one 
pruuipal cause «>f the disaffection of the savages.'* 

Ihese apparently reasonable and prudent recommendations 
were t ither ignored altogether by the local legislatures or 
It *»ented as an improjK*r attempt to interfere in their local affairs, 
.ml t':ve years Liter his successor. Lord Dartmouth, confessed 
}. - utter helplessness to afford a remedy. **As the colonics,'* he 
-I'!. "d.» nnt seem disjx>sed to concur in any general regula- 
t <>n^ tor Indian trade, I am at a loss to suggest any mode by 
\(ir.< h this im])ortant service can be otherwise provided for than 
\i\ tiie interposition of the supreme legislature, the exertion of 
\\!ii«.:\ Would l>e inadvisable until truth and connection have 
r tn >vei the unhappy prejudices which have so long prevailed 
in the « .>!..nies on this subject.*' In the eyes of typical American 
h -.t-.Tian. a British minister is always the haughty noble, always 
-*..:'! !. always s<.lhsh. always insolent. The colonist to whom 
hi^ }> I'.icy pr>)Ved obnoxious is as inevitably the pure patriot* 
i::tc !i:^eMt. firm, and honest. It is not surprising then that this 
feeble attempt to protect the Indians should often be enumerated 
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among the crimes of a wicked ministry and the worst of motives 
assigned for it. 

Kvcn in Canada the regulations of the governor were sys- 
tematically evaded and disregarded. This unfortunate state of 
aftairs culminated in the wanton an J brutal murder of several 
Indians, among whom were a woman and a child, on the north 
shore of Lake Eric, by a trader of the worst reputation, named 
Ramsay. The murderer was arrested and sent down to Montreal 
for trial, but after long confmement, had to be relea.sed for lack 
of evidence.* 

The frontiers of New York and Pennsylvania swarmed with 
boS'lopcrs (bosch-loopcrsl, the Dutch counterpart of the reckless 
Coureurs des Ifois. The excitement and uncertainty prevailing 
in all the colonies encouraged them in their defiance of the 
officers of the crown and prevented punishment of their crimes. 

The revolution fallowed and the occupation of Montreal for 
several months by the Americans in i775-^> materially dJNlocatcd 
the trade of the province. The adhesion of the western Indians, 
with a few exceptions, to the crown had the effect of cutting oflT 
all trade with the settlements south of the lakes, and the posts of 
Niagara, Detroit and Mackinac became of more consequence 
than ever. 

Charles de I^nglade and his nephew. Gautier de Verville. once 
more led the Indians of the Northwest, to the relief of Montreal. 
They were ably scc<»n<led by DcHiindre. LiMolte. I^iB.tte. and 
other French Canadians. Alexander McKee and Matthew 
Klliott. traders o{ lon«^ experience and marked ability, fled fn»m 
I*itt'»bur^' to Detroit, where they were at once employed by the 
lieutenant-governor in the Indian department. Hiith of them 
soon acquired an extraordinary influence amon;; all the tribes in 
the vicinity, which they retained during the remainder of their 
lives. 

Other traders, like (iodfroid de Linctot. Ilammelin and Mc- 
Carly, joined the revt)Iutionary party, but their efr.»rts among the 
Indians hail sji-^ht success. 

In M.iy. 1777, instructions «*'ere issuetl by the gr>vernor to 
jK-rinit n'j vesM-is 01 bo.its, except those of Indims. to navigate 
the lakes witlxiut s.itisf.ictory passports, .uid prohibiting the 
ccHistruction of any vessel larger than a comnuin row-biUt. All 
ves-^els already .itl )at were to Ik' taken mli> tlie public service. 
To comjKrns.ile the merchants as much as possjb'e for ihc h»$s 
and incitnvenience thev must nccessarilv sustain from this arbi- 
trary measure, the commanders of these vessels were instructed, 
whenever possible, to assist in lransj»nrting their goi>d< free of 
charge, merely taking an acknowledgment from the owner for 
the .service performed. In the autunm of 1 779. when Niagara 

•Fur fUoMM't owa ir«r«loo of ibu aflAlf rute P. CMB|tteU'» Mv«liL 
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WA^ threatened with an attack, parses were refused to cvcryboily. 
Vet. Nide hy side with the mihtar>' o|KTations, in .spite o( all 
restrictions and obstacles, the trade went on with umiimtnished 
cncr'.;y 

A memorial from "the merchants and traders of Montreal to 
th«- v^rc.it t .irryin^j place in I-ike Su|>crior and the interior coun- 
ti> . 1 ommoiily named the Xi>rth or Mer de Oiiest.** pre^^ented 
to (irnrr.il llaldimand in May. 1700. estimated the annual return^ 
tr<>m their o|)eratinnN in that {xirt of the country for a number of 
\r.irs previous at jC^O.OOO wortli «>f furs. They stated that 3(» 
men were emj>loyed l)y them, who usually returned to (irand 
r.'il.i'^e from the interior iR-tween the lOlh of June and the I |;th 
of July to ik'liver their furs anil receive supplies for the next 
ye,ir I iiey had not been |K'rmitled. as in former years, to pur- 
cli.i'-e pf ovisions of any kind for the use of these men at Mackinac 
and Petioit, in the autunm of 1779. owin;^ to the increasetl 
(ictn.inis t)! tl;e garrison and Indians, and consequently were 
t»l)i;,;e«i to --end everythinjj from Montreal, a distance of i.3;<» 
m;ie>tt>(irand I'orta^e.and 1, 8co miles further to their most remote 
si.iti«'nN. "Sometimes," they added dismally, "it hap(>ens that 
winter ^ets in l>efore your memorialists can arrive at the factories 
where they intend to |)ass the winter, and when that unfortunate 
I in uniNiance takei* place there are instances of several having' 
Ntr.i\etf. and even so direful have the consequences been as to 
o, iMNi4»n the casting of lots for an unhappy victim to serve as 
t(»od !or his more unhappy companions. " This memorial was 
Nii^ntti l»y John I'orteous. I lolmes iS: Grant, Simon McTavish, 
C Imi;« N (irant. Ttxld vS: McGill, Benjamin & Joseph Frobisher. 
Ml till! \- Taterson, Forest Oakes, (ieor^;e Mcl^th. and Adam 
I yinSurner. M»)st of these ranked ami>n^ the leadini; merchants 
« '! tiie pr«»vau'e. 

Mesiiles twenty canoes desi;;ned to supply the local trade o{ 
M ickinac. licenses were issued in 1 7*8 for sixty-one canoes 
tiiNtmed for |)laces beyond, exclusive of the northwest trade. 
whu:h was mainly conducted from (jrand Portage. These were 
distributed in the following proportions: two to Grand river; 
thi< ( tt) (jrand river and the Slississippi ; six to the Mississippi; 
t\%*> to the northwest; twelve to the Illinois; twenty-one to I^ 
Hi>( and the Mississippi; eight to Nipigon; three to Lake 
Sup' rior. an<i fmr to Prairie du Chien. Included in their car- 
■MK-. were ''So fusees and 29.575 pounds of powder. The mer- 
ch.mtN tradin;: in this quarter soon after formed an association 
\\h.^ h they termed "the genera! store," having a nominal capital 
of .' >' . canoes ami 4^^.750 /irr^i in merchandise. Nine of the 
partner^ are named as residmg in Montreal; seven at Mackinac; 
s:x at tile MiNsisNippi; and one at each of the following places: 
Ak:krma/ae. Deux Rivieres, Grand River. La Haye.I^a Point. I^ikc 
Su;-r; :. Matehedash. Riviere au Sable. St. Joseph's, and Sag- 
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inaw. Thcprincip.il merchants living at Mackinac were Matthew 
I^*slcy, David McCrac, John McNamara, Patrick Duggan, Hcnr>' 
Host wick and Dcnjamin Lyons. Mention is made of Lyons as 
the owner of houses at the mouth of French River, and Alexis 
Campion is named as residing at Matcheda^h bay. 

This combination of interests was promoted by Major dc 
Peyster, tiie commander of the «^arrison. with the ubjecl of 
driving <iiit of the country the unlicensed traders. <tf whom there 
seems to h;ive been a ^ood many scattereci amonj^ the Indian 
villages. < )ne of tliese. a ne;.jro from St. I)Mmin;^o, known by 
the sin«^;ular name n\ M.iptiste l*«»inl an S.iblr. w.is captured at 
the River liu (iheniin; and another, renjlered desperate by pur- 
suit, blew himself to pieces with a f)arrel o! ijunpowder rather 
than siirremler. 

In the summer t)! 177S. i stron;^ body t»f \'ir^inian*« took 
pos'^ession ot Ka^kaskia and followed up their succe-^s by the 
capture of \'in< en^e'^; in both instances bein^ i<Mne<l by many 
disatTected iniiabitants. The prmcipal trade ot the tllmois was 
in conseijiience diverted fr<»m Mackinac to the S;)ani>h posts 
beyond th«- Mississippi. A party from Kaskaskia plumicred the 
traders at .St. loscph's, but w.is ()ursued ami defeated llostile 
Indians and half breeds. instM^ated by the Spani.irds and X'lr^in- 
ian^. c(»nstanlly menaced St. Joseph *». La Have an«l even Irrand 
Portage. A small detachment i»f re.;ular soldier-- was sent from 
Mackinac m l7S<>tothe latter place, wlurt- tht y built a block- 
house lor the protection «'f the merchant^ Mililia otVi.c rs were 
stationed at La Have, St |o^e[)h's and Si. Mary n. and -^cnutinK 
j)arties (lispat* heil in variiais dirfcti'»ns. I''ina!l\' two e\p> ditmns, 
eacii conipo^f (I ot a f«'W re^ul.ir •»oM«it'» and v*«!i:uteei luilitia 
an»l a i on-^iderable numbi r ot IniiiaUN, \v« rt- -enl a«^ r.MNt the 
Illinois n\u\ tin- Sp.mi-'h Irontieis < )ne ol tin se. ':nd«r (harleN 
tie I^in^I.id' . pmceded by w.i\' «»| ( h^ a-^* <!i»etlly toifir l.imois. 
The other, conitnandtd by ("apt I^r'.^•■ Lite o! th' '►'^•li . fol- 
|t»wed lh« \'^*\ and Wisconsin rivers to ih-- Mjns|^s|iih. This 
p.irly burt a -^toCKade at Trairie dii < hnii. whi-n- :t v\a- o-.ned 
bv a lar-je l»'»dv of Siotj.\ llnv i;e\t s!-:.- d tin lead mriu*'* and 
(aptnrcd s^me biat^ uilli Nt>res. b'll wen .i!t«i w ird-* u :* .^ed m 
attacljs nil tin "^pani^h t«»!t» at .St. Li::is ai'.d * .iii»kia. at)'.- i^jh 
tiiev biou</ht off a n.iiniter ot pri>i>ne;^ an! :n:1.t ted muih 
damage 

l.ir.j!! as .1 wh'ile. thf ti.ide ••! M.ickin.ii .ind .1!! pi.ice'* Ik-- 
\-.»n«!. inclvdiUL: tin- north'Af^t. iir'-tluceii .innua'.iv ;i«>i.\«o 
u«>rth ol tur-'. '-T .ibo :•. halt" tin- 1 nl:r'- «[u»nt:!\ 1 xported Irom 
tin- provinc' , I In- la:;^''-. •>! « in.* hvirnired can 'i'-. ea !i navi- 
;^Mt! '! liy a t !e\v ot M^:it m- n. v.er-. re-jMiivd :i> p.i\ tor them. 
T!!-.- avert;.;*- \. line < ■! rai !i i .ui' •• '.o^.I - -t ^ ■•d-. ;n» lml«n:; the 
t'»s! ..t" lian^!) 'ititi'in l-» :!s iir--»tin itioii. but n ■! the pavment of 
Wi.V'i. U.I- f^t^m.itfii a! " o iDunds A C'nMdcrab'.«* \aretv of 
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'^^(KxK was nccdc*<l for successful traffic. Guns, powder. I>all. 
knives, hatchets, rum ami tobacco were in (^reatcM rct|ucst. but 
a list ol articles usually taken includes saddles, spurs, bridles, 
Naddlrcloth^ ami houMnjjs, morns bells, razors, combs. Iciokin^;;- 
;;lassfs. plumes. txMds, riblx»n>. lace of several kinds, hats, lacecl 
ami plain coats, shirts, shcM's and Inrti-^jowns ; six sorts of blankets, 
h.intlkrri-hicfs. calimanc(K*s. osnabur^s. cott<ins. calicoes, muslins, 
iiniMis. Nw.inskin ami embossnl ser^je fabrics, white, black, tiluc. 
hrii\%n. ^rcin and scarlet cloth nf srvrral grades; thimbles. 
Ill tillers, thread, jxruler baison^. iron |>ots, brass. cop(>er and tin 
krltirs, snuff and tobacco boxes, bar iron aiuI strcl, silver crosses. 
tin.;ernn^s. ;v»r^;'*ts, armbands, wristbands, buckles, earrings, 
handlers, brooches, moons, earwheel*. earbobs. beaver traps, tlsh- 
lioiiKs. -^pr.irs. hoes, and tiresteeN. All ot these things were 
Sr-'j.'ht from Montreal in canoes, bv wav of the Ottawa, as this 
^\.l^ found to he both a ipiicker and a chea|)er mo<le of trans(>or- 
tall 'M th.in m s.nling vessels on the lakes. 

As the beaNrr gradually disapjKMred from its favorite haunts 
n tlu* Michigan ;K>ninsula. both the tra<!c and |>opulation |K*r- 
ptiliK i!ecline<i. Many ot the inhabitants had emigrated to the 
Wabash and Illinois, where they hojKrd to be beyond the gras|) 
<>t the meddlesome Knglish law. The trade then was carried on 
in a less reputable manner than at Mackinac, owing chiefly to 
the size of the settlement and lawless character of manv ot the 
inhabitants. 

I leutenant-Governor Hamilton re|)orted, shortly after his 
M ruov.i; in irr''. ^^^^^ "regulations for the trade with the Indians 
.tf ' :*.iur n..t generally known or not enforced. For example. 
■T' i! abu-es exist in the weights and measures used by the 
tf I i: r-». and tor the want of an office to stamp the silver works, 
w". I h rniNe a considerable article in the trade with the s.ivages, 
!li V .;e! their irinkets so debased with copj)er as to lay open a 
! ir t tiel'l !««r i otnplaint." 

Ih'- n-.jmlxr of traders not Ix'ing limited allows of many 

' n.; i^;tn.; :n it who have no principle of honesty, and who impose 

w tlu'-f' j"»or jMople in a thousand ways, lo the detriment of 

n- -!v an«i ti the disgrace of the name 'f /r<i//.*r among the 

I. » -. which usually means with them an artful cheat. The 

: !• .-! .m! •Iss^iist conceivtti for these tra<!ers occasion many 

:-; V . u'lth tre.|iiintly end in murder This trade being 

; ' ,:.\'-. ' n.i.i'^'f-N xi-\cra; who have little or no capital of their 

- A n t ► |.ro. ,re i redit. si»metimes to a consiilerable amount, their 

i- • li. M -ncsty or fioth', occasmn frequent failures, the 

\ ' ,' •■\.::-is \\\- n decamp lo some 'ither jKJst, where they 

r.\-\\ M r til'- -.ame traffic, improving m art and villany, and 

*\'.\ i \ ':>•■ inc desj>crate in their circumstances and dangerous 

•:.)■• t:-' ;: ■ »nneitions and interest with the savages" 

I". I' !!.-^f men may seem, their rfj^tii^ts were infinitely 
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worse. "They arc," says Hamilton, "the most worthless va|;a- 
bonds imaginable. They arc fugitives (in (general i from Lower 
Canada or the colonics, who fly frr.m their debtors or the law. 
and bcin^ proficient in all sorts of vice and debauchery, corrupt 
the morals of the savaj^es and comniunicate to the wretches 
chsorders they mi|;ht h.ive continii'-d untainted, were it not 
for the intercourse with these ttti^nj^t s. i Living contracted new 
debts, they lly to the more remote [)osts. where ihey re-ctimmence 
the same trade." 

The population of the settlement did ni»t exceed J. no. of 
whom 127 were slaves. The I^'iench Canadians he desiril>ed as 
easy-^join«^ .uiti illiterate, few of them bein«; able to read, and 
still fewer t«> write their own name-*. "They budd on the btiniers 
of the strait and occupy about thirteen milvs in len^^th on the 
north and ei;^ht «»n the south side. The hitu^es are all of lojj or 
frame worlc. slnn'^led The mo^t have their orchard adjoinmg; 
the appearance nt th«- si-ttlement is very smdui^. " 

The new settlers, on the other hand, were active and enter- 
prisin;^. Th«-y hat! intr* njut fd sheej) and bi.4«.k cattle and their 
farms were tnana^ed It* the best adv.ititaj^r All the lar^e vessels 
on the l.ikes were owned by thttn ;in<l hi* .intiCi|Mted that in a 
fc-w years the Canadians would b-- « oinprlled to part with their 
lands and become reduced to the condition of depentlents. It 14 
stated, apoirentlv ori I'ood authoritv. that there were then onlv 
thirty .Sc«'lchrneii, fifteen Irishmen and lv\t» I**.n;^lishmen in Detroit, 
exclusive o! th«' j^arrison. but the -greater part of the trade of the 
placf was alreadv in thrir hands 

The poindation was i oU'^iderably increased liurin^; the war by 
the arrival ol fugitives and prisoners tr»>m thr frontiers, who were 
encour.i^edt'i settle t»n land^ in the VKinily Indian p.irties,accom- 
panit-il by white offivrrs. were ci»nstantly sent out to harrass the 
borders of Virginia and Kentucky, and traders tojlowet] in their 
trail, and with jMck horses. .is t.ir aN the villages near the Ohio 
The porta^;e from the Mi.uni ot the l^kes ti> the Watiash had 
been m.ide pass.dilr tor < .irt*. .ind th'- ex* lusive ri^hl of carrying 
^iiods w.is granted to Mr M.iin. inville, i»t I)rtrott 

.\t Nia;;ara there was not .i -m.;Ie irdi.ibited house, outside the 
w.i!ls «.f the fort < iliinpNes i.t ilie state of tra^le and the life of 4 
trad' r at th.it \**'^l tlurin;^' the revtu ition are found in the cor- 
r- sjHinileru e nf !• r.ini t^ 1 mr :ii.:. 

Writiu.; i^n I'le j;«i September, if."*^, he s.iys "I have lived 
.it ih;^ !'!.»' e thrj <• ye.irs last .\ii;^;ust. and have had two masters 
in th.it tinie .iud .im now ;^et!:n^ .1 third. <i'.\ in the same house. 
The !:rs! was Mr. I'ollari! He ma !e .1 .ireat fortune and left oflT 
1 iie second. Mr R- 'bison, wiio u is f. .rti'.er!\ a (.aittam on these 
! ir.e^.. Is now t:red of bu^ine^^ and assj.^ns in favor of Get>rgc 
I irNvtii. who i:as treated me w;th the .greatest kindness and is 
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offers hy my two old employers to leave Niaj^ara and live with 
them in Canada, but I believe I shall continue here, which I 
prefer to Canaiii, thr popular place where everythin|» is carried 
on With ^reat gaiety, and this is a place which you may say is 
almost out of the world, in the woods, and frequented by nothing 
but Indians, except the people of the garrison. * • * At 
this pl.ior IS carried on a great business, which consumes ever>' 
year / 30.cx» sterling worth of merchandise of all sorts, which is 
fnt>stly retailed to the Indians. We employ four clerks, of which 
1 am the senior. For the first two years my salary was small, 
but I have now (and I flatter myself that there is not a clerk in 
these (xirts that has so much) about fifty guineas per annum, 
bnn^ found food and washing. By carrying on a corresf>ondence 
with my It iend Mr. Cruikshank. who supplies me with silver 
Work, such as the Indians wear, which I dispose of to the mer- 
chants in the upper country, and the profit arising therefrom is 
•^iifTicient to tmd me in clothes.** 

In i7^'7.Sir William Johnson reported the presence of un- 
lii -nNtil traders at Tororio, but it seems to have been abandoned 
.ilto^i tlur as a trading station soon afterwards. Kven the trail 
!• adm^ t«» Lake Simcoe was little used and the Trent valley route 
became almost forgotten. Benjamin Frobisher said in 1785: "I 
have strn several |K'rsons who have gone from hence (Montreal) 
t » l^ike Huron by the carrying place of Toronto, but have only 
nu'i uith one who set out from the Bay of Kentic, and that so 
I If > ai k as the year I7^>i, and the knowledge he seems to have 
I thr country he traveleil through I consider very imperfect.** 
I he coinmerie of Oswego had steadily declined since the 
njije^^t. Instead of forty or fifty traders, as in 1750, but one 
n ifiH'd rarJMn remained m the summer of 1779. His property 
was pillaj;»d and his buildings burned by a f)arty of Americans 
at)(i Indians sent for that purjH»se from Fort Stanwix.and he then 
t.uik shelter in the small fort recentiv built on Carleton Island. 

0' 

* >iher trailers followed him there, and for a few years a fair trade 
w.iN tarried on With the neighboring Indians. The continuance 

• : the war t»ccasioned everywhere an en<»rmous rise in prices and 
i .:riat scarcity of ini|>orted goods. The scarcity of coin and in 
vii t •>* any medium of exchange probably accrued to the benefit 

: thf traders, (iold, silver and even copper coins of most 
1 .i<.|Han countries |Ms.sed current. In addition to the ordinary 
\'ivt\y h anil I-'.ngli>h pieces. Spanish moidores. pistareens, pistoles 
tn.! dollars, the phanncs of Portugal and Caroline of Germany 
NK :»• in ^iifnnittn circulation. 
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PERSONAL DIVINITIES AND CULTURE HEROES 
OF THE UNCIVILIZED RACES. 

Bv Stephen D. Peet, 

We have now passed over the entire region occupied by the 
uncivilized tribes and have considered their reh'gions in their 
order. We have found that various animals, the serpent, the 
sun and moon, fire and water, idols and human images, myth- 
ologic creatures, winged creatures, ancestors, and even* the 
cardinal points were, in a manner, worshiped by them, the cult 
varying according to the locality. There remains, however, one 
important work, that is to trace out the particular personal 
divinities and to identify them by name and locality, and to 
describe the office and character which they bore in the minds of 
the people. This is a work which has been done for nearly all 
civilized races, both in the east and the west, and there are few 
divinities anywhere, whether in historic or prehistoric times, 
which are not known by name. A sort of classical mythology 
could be written about them, but somehow the divinities of the 
uncivilized races are not so well known and so every dictionary 
is destitute of their names. The task is a difficult one, and yet 
there are certain things which aid us greatly in identifying these 
aboriginal divinities. 

1. In the first place, the chief divinities were generally "Culture 
Heroes/' which were regarded as the tribal ancestors and guardian 
spirits, but also as great creators and transformers, the beginning 
of nearly all tribal history, going back to the creation. 

2. The character of these "Culture Heroes" generally corres- 
pond with that of the people who worship them, those of the lower 
or degraded tribes having a very low character, and those of the 
more advanced tribes being characterized by exploits which were 
full of a certain kind of barbaric heroism. 

3. The myths which perpetuate the names and exploits of the 
divinities, especially those of the "Culture Heroes," generally con- 
tain an imagery which remarkably corresponds with the scenery 
of the habitat over which these divinities had their sway. The 
study of the scenery in particular localities is a great aid in 
identifying them. 

4. There are occasionally certain traditions connected with 
certain objects in nature, such as rocks and caves, streams and 
waterfalls, lakes and sandy beaches, trees and mountains, rivers 
and oceans, which convey the idea that these scenes were con- 
tinually haunted by the spirits of the divinities. The influence 
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i}\ tiu Si- ti.i(iiti(ins w«iN frit *i(> much that savages rari'ly passed 
)i\- tiu- «il)'< cts without making an ottering to the >|)irit (if the 

«:i\ init\ 

; \ .iri'U^ ii ius are foun<l in the diflcrent parts of the cnti- 
u< ::• \' ii •. ii tn.iy be taken as inia^rs of the ifivinitics. or as 
c-:iii'.» i\::i , the myths conccrnm^ these ihvmities. Thc^e r< lies 
.u I! *.]■•' shajK' i»l carved pijKrs, tnj;iav<ii shells, masks, rock 
in •i;t:.'!is. amulits and cliarms. idiiN, as urll as th«- fi;,;ures i»n 
iln- .11-. i.lntl n»cks antl on the elViL^us n! eartii. nt-arly all of 
\\\i: \\ wri:- iits|.^iu il III III- symhiils ot thf siijKrrnatiir d pnwcrs. 
I..I' *.ii«iy •■! till- trius. antl <»«peiially tii»- cumpansdn ot their 
pi 'i.ir::«<» w.tli tii<»sr ;»ivt II in tile m\ ths, will enahlf* ns not 
i: '. * ■ iciitJix the •i:\jnilirN, hut t«» Carry hack the cult to pre- 
M -•' r : '..»■>. tiius s|)«»wiii;^ thai tin* s.iine "Culture HeriKs" 
\\ ■ V. ".:,!;»■ »i 111 ihr railur am! later tiiius. 

\\ '.! ! ■ I- pmnts in n)ind, we propose iu»w to ;j«» o\rr tlii 
: i: .. Mt.jt'tl l»v the uncivilized trilx-s. takin:: the <!iffrrrnt 

?• • .p^ Ml tl'.fir onicr. and m.ikui;' a *»|m-ci.iI study «»!' the 

.:.v.ti ' ^ wiiiii: inrrthe iiictst piintiinent in lluisc ^r<lup'>. and 
. i! \ til ■•«r which wtre re^ariiid as their culturr ht rt>es. 
\\ -ii . . iir^m uith the rudr tishermrn nf the north ami search 
I .! t .1 I myths, with the idea of ascertaining; the chief divinities. 
\\ C i:.i.\ tlii-n pass to the fiunter tribes on the nortliwest coast, 
rr- Ml ! j-^r to the hunter trilK-s alon^: the chain »»f the i^reat 
■ r..: V 'r-iu ?in -i- to the noniadic trilK-s o! the prairies, and from 
ih' • : ► t"..« in»iintain tribes of thf Central an<i Southern States. 
!' .\ :! . o;.: the tiibal divinities i)f the Gulf States as belonj^ini^ 
t.« I - -i: i it. wh:t h IS verv ditVereut from that of the wild tribes. 
\\ njj .;; n!).i tint m all these northern re'^ions, the chief di\ini- 
: ^ .' ;.r' s- titfil under animal nanu's antf animal sha()e^, thou;;)) 
!■ I ', ■!•■■■ Ill wrr»- n. •tiling more n«»r less than the |K:r^onifii ation 
-•: • . ! i! .:• jHiwirs. fjui cl.»ti)i-d with the imafjery wfiich th«- 
; :• \ . ' ::: t •!» in. "in or aniin.d worship would su^j^est. Many of 
:':.' a: •:. ■:..!<• Hi roes." which were common to all the tribes^ 
...i. .1 in I ir ch.iiactf r evervwhere. These bear such resem- 
\' i:: • •• •:• ' W >rid .Maki Ts" iif th'- oUI world that we are forced 
• •■ !ij.i! !M' irwas a tr.msmission of lejjentis and traditions 
'• :i. • r ci'ir. .ii'-nts which lilteretl through and effected the con- 
i: • .' . « Ii tiie natives hail of the creation. ( )ccasu)nal!v 

: • I :• I "e ■'! that ;^ranil jxrrception •►! a supreme bein:^. who 

■A I : t' •: tjr-t c luse t)t all, exactly as there was anion ^' the 

1 • . . " ..f tile far east, anti in classic lands, and which is 
: ! ■ . I :tv in hum.m nature, however much it mav be 

\\ •■ •' w th the tiivmities of tlie I'Nkimos, takinj; the 

■:•,;. wli.ih occupied the shares t.f the Arctic sea. and 

\s •: :■ i. I fr'-m (inrnland u* Alaska, embracing; the cen- 

V • ' • . I i''- chii f «!ivinity and culture hero was a phan- 
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torn, in the shape of a hu^e dog, which was really the spirit of 
the sea. though the spirit figures in the shape of a woman, 
called Sedna, who lives in the sea. There are, beside this, other 
divinities which were personifications of the nature powers. One 
of these figures is a triad in the shape of three sisters, the three 
symbolizing the different parts of the thunder storm. One of 
them strikes the fire and makes the lightning {.^^g^Htu^g), 
another rubs the skins and makes the thunder {Udlugitung). the 
third makes the rain and is a rain god. They live in a house 
made of whale ribs. Their faces are entirely black, reminding 
us of the thunder clouds, but they wear clothes which symbolize 
the rain clouds. There were supernatural beings among the 
Eskimos who were owners of the stars and constellations and 
revolve with the stars. There are also other spirits which haunt 
the rocks, but which are in the shape of bears, birds and other 
animals. They are called tornaits. 

The tornait of the stones live in the large boulders, which are 
supposed to be hollow and form a house, the entrance of which 
is only visible to the Angakoq or Shaman. The bear is the 



'^ "'r.--^?;^ 



most powi^rful among the spirits. The spirits of the dead arc 
also very active. They knock wildly at the huts which they 
cannot enter. There are also spirits in the air. When the 
storm.s rage and the sea breaks from its icy fetters, and the ice 
floes break with loud clashes, the Eskimo believes he hears the 
voices of these spirits. Sedna, the great divinity, lives in the 
sea, and is the divinity of the sea. She is sometimes controlled 
or summoned by the Shaman or Angakoq, She comes up 
through the hard rocks, and the wizard hears her heavy breath- 
ing. She is harpooned and sinks away in angry haste. 

The deluge myth prevails among the Eskimos, but it may 
have come Irom the missionaries. Still there is one feature of 
the myth which is very remarkable. The story is, that the 
waters rose to the top of the mountains, but after they retired 
they left the mountains covered with a cap of ice. Some think 
that this is a tradition of the glacial period, others that it is only 
one method of accounting for the glaciers which still exist in 
Alaska and elsewhere. There is also a myth concerning the man 
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irt the moon The .same tradition of the "man in the moon" !<» found 
.imoM;^ the ilaida-s. The story, according to Judge Swan, is as 
!t>Ilf)us: The moon, /•«>i'«x^ discovered the man. Eetklin^a, about 
to dip his bucket in a brmik for water. It sent down its rays, or 
arms, and caught the man. and took him. with his bucket, up to 
iisclf. where he has since lived, and can be seen evcr>' full moon, 
uiic-n the weather is clear. The man is a friend of Tkul, the 
<«pint <>l the wmds. and at the proper signal empties his bucket. 
1 tusing It to rain upon the earth.* 

The Kskim«>s have perpetuated the name and memory of their 
<hi(*t divinities by identifying them with the objects of nature 
and making the very rocks and streams and heavenly bodies to 
Ik* their nbo<les. There is one remarkable thing left out from 
their mytlu l<»gy, namely, the northern lights. There may be. 
iiuieed. mvths in ref<*rence to these, but thev are not on record. 
Ihere is a myth concerning the northern lights among the 
(hipjHwas. The story is that during one severe winter famine 
and liisirrss came ujK">n the jK'ople. An old chief, the oldest 
man m the nation, was informed m a ilream that the anger of 
the L;reat spirit could Ik* ap|>eased by human sacrifice. L'-Jts 
were ca*»t and three braves were selected for sacrifice The s{)Ot 
^elected was the summit of a neighboring hill covered with 
wo<k!s The three were fastened to sticks and burned alive, by 
the ma.MCians, m silence, unattended by spectators. The weather 
mod«raleti and afterwartl there was an abundance of game — 
biitTa'..». hear and deer — in every wigwam. A feast of thanks- 
^♦i\:n^^Nwas offrreil. During this ceremony the northern sky 
ua- illvMiiinatel by brilliant lights. Among the lights three huge 
f'^iife^ t»t a crimson hue were seen eonstantly dancing. These 
tiie in.i.;:i i.ui'* pr« ►claimed to be the ghosts of the three warriors 
\\\\ • li.id been oflereti in sacrifice. 

1 1 We turn next to the divinities of the llaidas and Thlinkits. 
I he * hiel ilivmity and culture hero of this region is the raven, 
TIkn may be. |>erhaps. considered as a spirit of the forest, and 
.it the ^ame time a fx'isonihcation of the naiure powers. The 
i.iV' n was the creator and ancestor of all the tribes. There were. 
hi»ur\er. other divinities which were the spirits of the sea. 
Aniiui^' these, the whale killer, a »|>ecies of |M>r|)oise. was the 
« hirf There is a figure carved on the rocks near Fort Wiangel, 
Ala^^N.i. which represents the orka or whale killer. See Fig. I. 
Manv ••tlier animals and birds, which were common on the 
nor t!i west Coast and nowhere else, were regarded as super- 
natural beings. 

The Smithsonian has furnished various cuts which represent 
h'iman taceN and conventional signs, which were carved upon 
!h' rocks. These show that the same superstition which pre- 

•■ - t • I. Ai. lUt >rl ! f I***. I' U* 
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vailed anion^ the iCskimos prev.iilc<l also anmng the Ilaidas, that 
the rocks were haiinte<i by spirits. The same su|K*rstiti(>n al5M> 
seeiiK'd to have prevailed anion^ the uncivilized tribes elsewhere. 
This is illustrated by the mammiform ima^jes from Porto Rico, 
which represent both the shape of the island and the (guardian 
divinitv of the island.* 

Thcie IS an imaj^e found inscribed on the rocks in tlu- Master 
Islands which represents a mythical creature, half human and 
h.ilf animal, with bowed back an<l claw-like arms. According; 
to the natives this was intended to represent the ^<>d Meke- 
Mi ke. the '^reat >pirit of the sea. Mr. William I. Thnm*ion say** 
the fi^^ure bears a Ntrikinjj resemblance to the decoration on a 
piece of p ittery which he once du^ up in I'eru while makin); 
e.xcavatioiis in the graves of the Incas. See I**i;^. j. Ihis.inimal 
im-^ht be t.iken f«»r a mi»nkey. 

Mr. |.im< s Terry and olhcis h.ive claimed that the monkey 
mav l»e seen c.irxed iij)i»n the totem po'^t'* «»f the I (aid. is. No 
such an:inal fi'^ure, liowi ver. has been louiui oti the northx^esi 
ci»ast. III!.- figure wliicli he has taken to b'- the monkey is 
nothing but the bear with the human face and torm. 

riieie are niaiiv mvth> whii ii ar^- tie*** nplue of these ancient 
creaturi s. Thes«- mvlhs .ire «'tteii verv bi.iutiful. t«»r ihev are 

mm m 

lull nf won! puturts which biin;^ the .scenery Inrlore us, but at 
the s.imc* timt are \\\\\ ot fabu'.ou^ adventures, axu\ sli.iw the 
strange imaj^inini^s of the natives m wIikIi tii*' si a. land, .md'the 
creatures ul the earth .ind uat« i an*! skv were all m:n'ietl 
tc»;:ether. Im.ipes of ih« se divinities were lre«:ueiiT!v etubiKlie*! 
in the St iil|itiirifi t!;.Mires. were woven :nto ;arments. •»! were 
t.ittot il up! in the bodirs nt tin* n.it:ve'> I iie ii.\ths and -\iub<ils 
served tt» perpitMatt !lje;r iiii ini»r\ .ind m.ike lln-m very s.ijred 
in the iniiitis i»| tlir pi-nplc At t:iiies the individuals woi.ld 
tatl««'» th« rr.^i.re ot d:rJei' lit .iintiMi^ iip'»n til*;! persons — upMii 
lhe:i ariii^. linastN .ii:<l Ir^s, cuiU' \ \\\\\ til- i«!i-a tiia: rath part of 
thr iMnly u.i" c««irn'!Md !)>■ I t::ri put divi!i;t\ . 1 lure art- 
hij'.H'-- in th* ii'.ttirts i»! till' 1 .'hn'.'i.u a. |i .rtau w!iu ii lepr;** 
se:.! ths. In "lie a m.in ha^ i ! sh :.i!t< . c-.l . ii ii:-. imi, a i ■•*! split 
♦ •;n 11 "n i.:- bre.t-t. ifil t .1- il Mi:;;ii til! ■ ! ;►;-.'•(•!' ^w i aci; knee the 
lr«",. 1 lir b.t k «»I till s.imc nian his \\\r \\ \\ -p".:t in liaUe^ 
am! ':••;.''! ci. A wntiMii li.i^ «>n !:• : lut-.ist th*- in ad and ti»re 
paw- « I a li'av:. i»n e.ii ii Nlu»<;di.-i tii* li* -id •»! m\ ea^le. "r 
thuii'l' I bud. t>ii t .1. il .ii:ii the iia!i!)'.!t, ••:! \\\\- ri.;lu it-^ the 
ski:. pill. I •!) \\\'- !( !l the Ir- ■ ; ^ 

I :ie I III'!, is have nianv imth-* abojt the raven, the \%ha'.e. 
tilt A-'i!. iii.i; . ^airuoM. asid whale ki'.l' i. a 1 n! wi;i. h were lotemn. 
st<>rie^ t.: iIk r a'!\eiit .;ie> a^ hiiriim be:n.N. wi.ith ari- i \ceed- 
in.;I\ n ■.• . .i!ii! inlei* -t.n-^ < '• > i-j ri i'a- iiier« :h .i !r.ue ol >un 
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M.irship, lor the sun ;md moon arc personified here. .i-« .imoiv^ 
otliLT r.ice'.. hill i[ IN a iiiin worship uhiirh is min^ttil wiili .inim.il 
wir-hij> * liic tr.ittition is that thf sun dcscendctl from hiMvi-n. 
in the Nh.i|>- (if ;i bird, .ind w.ii tr.tnsfurnicd to a nt.in. iff 
I. nit .1 h.ms,-.,ind..n hi* hmistr front. ..n eith.-r side of the .i..,,t. 
.1 >.in w.is ji.imU'd The uprights rt-jirestnted men c.irryini; ^iins, 

I li. -c were (he -.i.ives of S,>ill,i,. the *un. The trosslwi^ ...n- 
■u'li.nj^ the upn^^hls were also men, hut the ht-ams were se.i li->iis. 

I hii- w<- see all the kint;d»ms were iiiin:.:l('d m their mylh'>';- 
M'.;ii -. the .iniiTi.l1. the aHtronomie.i'. mm\ the hum. in. !■> lepre-i iit 




iiil;es uh[ih ruled the heavens. There i-> one her. iMie 
, or I'ens tree, on whicli at the top there is a sl.ive exleml- 
h.mtl .IS th<>u)>h he were talking. His n.inie signifies "he 
keN presents to *trani;ers," Ahuve ihe man is ,i ui.t..k 
ded liy w.imlen ray*, which represent the i.iys of the sun. 
tn- .il-' m.iski which the n.itives use in their d.mcis. 
i.t\e th'- [H:.tk "i a bird, and .ire surr'iund-.-d bv .i cireli- 
ii;.-..nt- the -un. but have a human eye The masks 

:• i-ts i.!!iii n-present birds, .inini.ils, iimt human t.ices. 
i.^k- cmb.Mly legends which are preserved about their 
-. «lii«li were birds. animals, bum.in U-mgs and aniesiral 

111 myths are aito su^^istive These are full .-f 
:..n- ..f ihe l'"*-* "f the si-.i and l.md and sky. thoujjh 
II the ti.iman semblance. One myth represents a nun 
(1.; hiir. who is the spirit of the sea. The myth i- 
■■\ '.n .1 e.ilimin In this, the man with a spin .■:,ii| 
:- !; s h-.i.l Ab ive h.m is another m.m -e.UvA A ...v.- 
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this m.in is a ivolf, and above that a beaver. The uppermost 
figurL' is a h^ilibut. Here, then, wo have a^ain creatures of the 
s*A, wild beasts of the forest, and human figures, all minified 
to;;cthcr in myths and symbols, and covered with the air of the 
supern itur.il. S")me of these myths are very su;;gestive. for they 
rcmmd us of le{;cnds which were common amon^ the (ireeks, as 
well as f»f the traditions which are contained in the Scriptures. 
In «)nc carved culumn. one ri;;ure represents }V// with the new 
moon m it<^ bill, and a dish of fre^h water in its claws. The 
stDfV is that he stole the stars frtim the b->xes in which thev were 
imprisoned by the lord of the tides. When the sun shone forth 
f )r the first time, all the people were frightened and ran in all 
directions — some of them into the mountains, some into the 
woi>ds and some into the water. Tiiis was connected with the 
discovery of fire, thus rL'j)ealinjj the le^jcnd concerning Tromethcus. 
who discovered fire and let out the -spirits from the bix. There 
is also another story of the sun that broke A\\\iy and burned 
its path in the sky. remindinf; us of Thiebus and liis chariot. 

How such mylh-^camc ti>be prevalent here is the myNtery. The 
s.imt IS true .ilso o! other myths, as f«>r inNt.mce. the o»n* which 
reminds u^. of the story «>f Jonah in the whale s belly. The myth 
IS that the raven went into the whale'^ Ix-lly. which frantic \iith 
p.iin. rushed .ishore. while the invisible //•/•ir/r • raven » walked 
quietly tmt ,nu\ was ready ff>r ani>ther ailventure Ihere is a 
\,iriition <»t the ^.lme ^lory, in which the wli.ile killer is repres- 
ented as in the whale's bellv I hi^ whale killer was helieved lobe 
a ilemon called Sk.ina. I le i otild i h.in^e liimM*lt into any shape 
I he ^t«J^y is th.il the wh.ile Lilii r was k« pt .il«ii]|^side i-l a cani»e. 
Tlu* yoiin^ nun ainiiM dtlieinsclvi *« by :))i(»w':n^ stixu'N.it h:m and 
br<»ke h:^ tin I poii this ih'- wh.ile kiiier » h.in^ed himse'.f ifit«»*a 
c.inoe, p.irtU broken, with a in.tn by the ^!il'*i>) it.wh >ex< laimed. 
"Noil have br-iken it." Next tin- ian<ie is s»on v^oin^ over the 
first bre.iker. with the m in Mtlm.; in the strrn \N hen the can«ic 
rani'- to the srnind breaker, it went un^ler and c im** up n-.iisuic 
tif !Mc brr.iKerN ,t while ki!l< r an 1 n >t .i ci!i>e. .iiul tiic mm or 
demon in the beiiv •>! tiii- wh.il< killr r TniN l^.| iotiiin-»n anec- 
d>>!e with all the tribf^ f\ liie iMr!irA'--t (.<»iNt, an-i is nt ancient 
ofi^m, .iiited.itiii;; ih'" iomm^ ut tli'- wh.tf man See I'i.itc * 
Ih-re In .in'>tliei dr.iwin • .iiii'n;: tiie ll.iid.i'*. v\huh svmb tlizes 
ill'- wjii'is .ind I !o itJN. the It liter fi^'ure i^ / •;■//. th'- wiii«i spirit, 
on til' M'^ht .111'! left .Iff !t- f-«t. whkh s\inb»'.i/e the lt»njj 
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strramini; clouds, and on each side above arc the win^s. which 
syml>olize the different winds, each desif*na!ed by an eye and 
stMvar.ited by fetches of cirrus cloudii. When T'lft/ wants a 
I crtain wind t«i blow he jjives the word and the t)'her win<^^ 
rrtire. The thanjje in the wind is usually ft>llowed by ram. 
which syinl>oh7.es the tears which stream from the eyes o! Tkul. 
Hjt we need not dwell ion^^er uix>n these myths. It is plain 
th.it the nature ;H)wrrs were |>ersonitied.and that tlic names ol thf 
(JivinitieN were* identical with the various animals and creatures 
which abound here. 

Ill I'hf divinities of the Alj^onkins are next to Ik* considered. 
Thf ihu-f <hvinity and "Culture Hero" of this wide-spread stock. 
Nt rnis to have l>een the (>ersonitlcation of the tlaun. un<lcr the 
ti^Mire f»f the r.ibbit. It reminds us very much of the clivinities 
..I tlu- far cast, which fi^ureil under the sha|>e of a hare. The 
rcIi.'.iHiN roncep!ion«» ol the Al^«)nkins were very strikin*^. for 
tln\ rr: ire sent this dawn ^j»nl and culture hf-ro ti> be the j»reat 
i!f.it r and ancestor who survived the flood The divinitv is 
.ir.iptti in tlie inia;,'ery which is taken from the scenery anud 
whii li tfir Al^^onkins lived. It is very easy to identify him as 
the divmity t»f the Al;:«»nkins on this account. Still we must re- 
nu-mlKT that thtre were different divinities amon^' the A){;tinkins 
anil that they varied according; to the locality over whirh they 
h.ii! sway This shows how stron^^ly this |K-ople, which belon^;ed 
t«» th« s.iMK- stock, were influenced S^ their surroun<lin(js.* They 
were a wuie spread jieople. whose habitat stretched from Uud- 
s'>n\ H.iv to the north of the Potomac, and from the banks of 
I. ike SiijK'rior to the mouth of the St. I^wrencc. They were a 
wild hunter race. and their divinities were such as hunters would 
Im- hkely to Wf>rship. There were differences in their i^ods, but 
they weie dilTercnces which came from their surroundings rather 
than tri>m inheritance. \Vc shall make subdivisions of their 
territory, and study the correspondence between the imajjcry 
which they have used and the sccncr>* of the sjKxific region, for 
tills IS very striking 

I We liegin with the gods of the Abanakis. These generally 
bore the sha(>e of animals, but mainly animals which were known 
ti) the Abanakis — wolf. !ox. whale. Still there was a personal- 
ity alxiut their animal gods which made them seem to be almost 
hiini.in. t')r the lines t>etween the animal and the human were 
entirely obliterated and all were blended into a combined picture. 
\\\ wh:ih the scenery served as a background. They had their 
v.\.i\ :n the* e.isti-rn i)rovinces. and were very unlike the divini- 

*; • it< \\\f m;-*!:* 'H* «h.. li «« l>*>r T.j Ir %li i« tKat r4 ^•ifr-^.p J IrgrD S 

4i i t ' I. >..!:• t Ki-ft « i rf tj.n p •rtt •« al > ir . >Qt.firnl W r \ -iii t a nun 

! •' ■ N fi: !'•. .!» *n.S Ktx.\ . r -j*?* \Q.ither irr-r* me l-un I r »iiim. m ii 

• ■ K-rf. •■ r N fth \l jul an 1 the M I 1 «■ f^nhc i ia«i« I * « K 'WA ImI* 

■•■ .» 'if- '. t r u • *tr jt li '1 '. ei -..y •* V «<rni* t • rxicH t .i. nc i.'ir K k\ 
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tics which ruled the region along the great lakes and which were 
reverenced by the western tribes, such as the Mississaugas, 
Menominees and Ojibways. V'arious reasons have been given 
for this dissimilarity in the gods of the Algonkins, some writers 
ascribing it to the influence of the scenery and surroundings, but 
(»lhers recognizing in it the effect of contact with other countries. 
Mr. Charles Lcland savs that the mvths which are still afloat 
amon}^ the natives of the eastern tribes along the coast of Maine 
have ijreat resemblance to the Scandinavian myths, and makes 
nut that the j^od^ which ruled here were exact counterparts of 
the Scandinavian j^ods. Me aUo sugj^ests that these myths were 
introduced by the Norsemen, flurin*^ their various voyages, long 
before llie times of Columbus, and th.it tliey were adopted by the 
natives with wliich they c.ime in contact. This, hnwever, d<>es 
not acci>unt fnr the strange eharacter of the myths of the western 
tribes, for if the eastern myths contain Jragments of the ancient 
Sag.is, the western myths contain the fra;^ments of the still more 
ancient Scripture '^tory, the loc.ition of these lieing still farther 
m the interior anil more remote from any historic country. 

There is s«>mething very mysterious about this transmission of 
mvths' Whv are there so many more resemblances to the 
Scripture narrative in the mytlis of the Al^onkms than in those 
ot any other tribe? Shall we atlmit that there were strange 
visitors am»)ng the natives of the region, conrernini: whom there 
is no record at present, and th.it these visit*;, whether of pagan 
Norsemen or Icelandu Cluistians, had the effect to introduce 
among the natives the storieN which abounded both in the**KiJdas'" 
antl in the s.icrc*d Scriptures^ We lio not i laim lor any American 
race til'- mar\el«»us fe.it of remenilK-rin;; Scripture traditions 
thioughout .ill their history. t«»r we ascribe the preservation of 
these ti.iditions in lviro|>e ti* a written literature Whatever 
portion of the traihtion is ff»iinil aiiion^' the Algonkin tribe** 
mils! have come frinn a filtering' pri*, is^. r.ith« r than frt»m the 
emb.ilmm* lit <>f tradition. Mav it not Ik: th it there were influ- 
encjs whii h cnpt (i^wn Irom the larly C'»".onic> in Icelanil and 
transmitted bi»tli p.i. ;an and ( linstian le^eiiilN. and that the Al- 
•.;onk:in^ of the ctst and ot thr Wf-Nt appropriated them, but 
ciotheij tli'in \\\ ;ma^»Ty tirawn lr»im the dstTiren! ioiahties^ 

< arlisle ni ik« " th- ."^candMi.ivi.in my!hN a devilopment of 
pa;4an:'»iu 'lli-ri- wi^ a nal r.il r-.!i.;i'»n w hich brought a recog- 
ni!:"»!i '■! till !'»r^' ■» «»! n.itur*- .i- .^' 'Like an«i |H'rsnna! agencies as 
g.Mi-* iiui titniLiiH n»il inc^ncei* il>l<- t-* iis " * The infant thought 
111 !ii.i:i. op' fiin.; \\^v\\ with .iwf a\\k\ wmidrr <»n this ever Htu|>en- 
d»niN iim\t i^f. m tjlit brill.; «Mit -MMiithin.; ver\" genuine "The 
uttf). •»! nat'.jri, 1- -r rvtiy man i^ the tantaNV -f himself, the 
i:ii,i,e't \\\^ '^wn dnani li j: Low Ww^v \\<\^ • if Scripture 
h'-' rv ■ ;!tllie -u ';:f*»!e'i bv \\\'- wur^" '•! na!.ire is difficult to 
. Ji-i' r-tan-l " 111'-- '? » n-t *':ii f"r ••?» :hc i:;:nani.ib!c •subtleties 
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of spiritual taw. to which many |>acan tables owe their shape." 
The Abanakis arc supposed to have held the fi^reat eastern di- 
vinity — the sun — as their ''Culture Hero," while the western tribes 
situated on the ^reat lakes are iup}>osed to have had the rabbit 
and the muskrat and loon as their chief divinities. I)ecause these 
animaU were In-tter adapted to the water and to the scenery o! 
tlu* interior 

T\\r invths which have been gathered bv certain writers — Rev. 
^ I Kand. Mrs W. Hrown and others — illustrate this. They 
are li L;rnds which are affixed to ( ertain spots, which serve to 
in ike them s.u'red to the minds of the natives. The objects of 
iiatinr thus beeanie myth bearers, and through the influence of 
thi --e tiaditions are still reminders of the stranjjc tlivinities which 
i.;leil here. There are not many divinities, and such as are 
N|>'»kin i>f. w<-rc- |M-rsonif)cations of the ditTerent animals which 
aNoiiiidrd. such as the whale, the wolf, the wolverine and the 
tnoox,-. the wnlvenne l>einjj the divinity which corresponded to 
the Scandinavian A*'/-/ and was called "I.oks." The stor\' of 
ihr creatmn, or rathei the delu|;e and re-creation of the earth, is 
iii>t rnnspicuous amon^ the Al>anaki traditions. In place of 
this there is a series of transformations and local adventures in 
the forests and in the sea. and which makes the whole scenery 
alive with sU{K*rnatural l>einjjs. very much as the scenery in the 
north is filled with the spirits of the divinities which the Kskimo 
w,)rNhjped and as the Scandinavian scenery was alive with the 
spirits of the pa^an divinities. 

/ U'eturn now t<» the divinities of the western tribes, including 
ihosi fi the Delawares. ( )jibways, Hlackfeet. Ottawas and Crecs. 
n<*re we find animal divinities a^^ain. but the chief of the divini- 
ties IS .1 sort of culture hero and creati»r lie presides over the 
territory of each tril>e and is identified by certain objects in that 
territory. Mis name varies accordin|v to the tribe m which he 
ri:leN. th'»uj^h there IS a similarity between the names. He is 
1 ailed by the Delawares Manibo/ho and is identical with the 
hare, the ^lant rabbit.* Amonjj the Menominees he was called 
the Man:t)us|, Me was born from a virjjin. the dau(^hter of 
Niik 'iius lie was a little white rabbit with quivering ears. Me 
w.iN the means of destroying the evd manitou. or the great fish. 
1 1'.- !r.knNf(»rmed himself into a pine tree, but he at last went away 
tn.! «!Ael! in a Wi;^wam which is preser\'ed in a large rock near 
Ml '•.:n.i\v • This riH.k is noted for the tradition which still 
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lingLTN <iboiit it. It is in the shape of a wigwam and is still 
s.icrcd In the hare. The island itself is in the shape of a turtle 
ami is sujiposcd to be possessed by the turtle divinity.* 

|)r. Hnntnn says the names of the four brothers were, Wabun. 
tlic cast. Kabim, tlie west; Kabibonokka, the north, and Shawano, 
the south. W.ihun was the cliicf and leader. The tribes on the 
r«»toinac in loin, said, '*\Ve have five j^o(is, the chief is the 
niij^hty harr, the <»ther four are the four winds; the rays of light 
are his strvanls; the morning star, which horalils the dawn, was 
sacred to hi in; seated at the east, at the place where the earth 
was cut i»n. in his metlicine lod^e. he sends forth his messengers, 
calletl (if/!:; 'f/tn\ to make the day. " 

Am«»n/, the Winnebagos the earth -maker was called Mitnnna, 
the wolt When the wi>rld was cre.ited he was sittmg <»n a piece 
1)1 ;^ round l.icing the e.ist, because the cast was the source of 
Ii.^ht. .\t tlu" I re.ition there werf four brothers. The green 
woj!', black woll. wliitf wulf and giey wnlf. It is very likely 
that sofiif o! the woi! elVigies which prevail m Wisconsin were 
identified with the name .tnil memory of this divinity. 

The mo?,t rem.irkable airuunt of the culture hero of the 
AlgonkniN is the nne wiiich was preserv«*d by the I)elawares in 
the bool. whicii was c.ilied tlis* "AValum Olum." According to 
this act'oiint the i.ilibit was tin- thief divinity as well as creator. 
The ace i Mint is ^iven elsewhere. We ^nlv call attention to it 
hire to sh.iw ihc" siiniianty uf the ci»nception amon;; the Algon- 
kins r\{ f \ whiTf 

Wi- t.i'r.c It tor ;;ranted til. it tiiis tradition itf the flood could not 
have I omc from a mere 1«kmI frishct, fur thrre is no tril)e thjit 
wuiiii •i.i'i' tiie be'j^inmn;^ t)f Its history and the proiess of creation 
uilli a I'M.il ireslict. We m.iint.iin that the resemblance between 
the tV>itii myth of tht- !roipi<<is and the Al^i»nkins, and the 
ililii«»e mvth I't th'* easteni n.iti'»r.s. in too great for Any ime to 
.i-xTibe it to a Inc.ii treshit M^re- iver. ihr cnsni«»g<iny of the 
luu I "ntinents are very simil.ir. We shall dwrii, lhere!t»re. upon 
tills j)oiiit. b«*ia'.i>e it i» imp<iri.int Wt- shall find that there are 
ciitain p-nnts m these i »s;iii>:;.»n:es which are very prominent. 
1 iu'sf ar«' .1^ lnl!<iW'» 

I J 'Mils d.v'.r!:'v r\:s:i- I befoT'- ilic flo id and was a ;'rcat man- 
itoi .iini creat«»r t This is n-it s.ivin^ that theie was only one 
l»e:n_,' wiio WIS .i i real or .ind rii'ier. fur tiiere were, according; to 
th'- Am- ruin m\ tlioiiiL^y. as manv creat«»rs as there were tribe*, 
i.itli ii;be iliiniin^; tli it the irrat ir inittiu w.i-« their s|)ccial 
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.mcfstMr and ruler. This was probably the meanini; of the 
(irrat Spirit wht'ii used ainon^; them. The term was used out 
c)t .ICC »inni>datton to the white man. The (treat Spirit had no 
scmblancf. ami was a very mdefinitc bein^ to the sava'^e. The 
tctin mt.'.ht apply to the ^reat mamtou or creator, thnu^h to the 
particular tntn* he mi^jhl be the jjre.it rabbit or hare or any other 
aninia! which rxisled l>efore the creation. It ini;:ht be the |)er- 
snnific.it ion nf the sun, and yet was not kn:>wn or worshiped as 
sui h. 

J ) Thi- manner in which became inti» existence is to be noticed. 
(f.-ner.iliv it was by an untimely birth, through the side or arm- 
pit t't' hi^ mother, which caused her death. In most of the 
le^jrndN thrre wrre two brothers, one jjt>otl and the other evil.* 
who stru^i^lrd for the mastery, like Ksau and J:ici»b, bi-fore they 
were l>orn In this resjMrct the myth reminds us of the Scandin- 
avian myth antl also one contained in the ancient Vedas of the 
Hindoos Tins conception of a hero, born of a virj^in. who 
ttintMulcd with his brother who had caused the death of his 
tnoihrr. and uho afterward iK'came the creator and transformer as 
wcl: as benefactor, is very common throu;;hout the j;ljbe.+ It 
IS acc«»unlcd for by many as the result of |K*rsonification, the 
lij^ht brinv,' the ^»reat benefactor, but the darkness beini; the j^rcat 
enemy ot mankind. This conception is at the basis of the myth- 
olo^:> i»l the east and ^as common in Kjjypt, Assyria .ind India. 
Actordin^ to n)ost writers, it was transferred to Scandinavia, and 
there formeil the basis of the strange mytholoj^y which has been 
preserved in the ancient sagas. It may also have traveled further 
west anl become the basis of the myths concerning the culture 
herots and the threat divinities here. 

It the eternal struggle of Ormu/.d and Ahrimam, light and 
d.irkiiess IS so prominent in the Zend-Avesta of the Persians, 
and uas also emt>odied in the story of Thor and Midgard in 
S(.andinavia. and ot St George and the Dragon in Great Britain , 
we see no reason why it may not have been transferred to 
Iceland and been eml>odied here in the story of Glooscap and 
I.'»x. «>r Manibozho and his br<»ther. Certainly when one comes 
to tiie part o\ the story which refers to the struggling of the two 
br<»tMers in the mother's womb, and the issue of one of the 
br-ilirs from the mother's arm-pit, thus causing the mother's 

*I' '.* *> l.r ft' >ti -i.a.ntA t«« that lli.a il.tttO' t.on l»ct«mi ff -"l aci'l c^.l *p.t l« ««« 

' i;' t 4ri 1 '.Ai&nr«« an I lia.l ti>i rr(ffmt.c \ * m •! Jl tiual:tir». ll.efr .■ a 

« . • •. \et x*\r ■i.«t.n..i-jn tirtmcco a bcfir(act->r aii<l a m.»<.h:rf ma4«r :• 

V 'r .1. * I !' r . .'.4ia tcr •! thr t«3 btothrtt <ii.»«i«rjp. «h.> :« i ailrl a > heat 

.• .1 t -> :.'■ • tt • r> . J l<rorfavt •?. «h-.lc l-nkt. wh'* :• fit« rnrniv. feM!iit>-r* the 

I . '» • I :ii 4 .v.ri tiiakrr fhc an;fnai« air tuciir«liJt •igiiihianl (■[••••^(ap 

• '•• *uil -t* :« iNr ». liter. iir. a •lra.th\ animal 

* 1 :*.*- a.r-S 1 t*.r C"-"l m:ii i aii'l l!ir lia 1 m:n«l. hut FalKri Ilrrl^eut, 

' >• I'-rl I j> ir.r tTccclr •■( I j«krKa <th« wh.tr .>nrt«:thh.% tif-ithcf 

. — -•..' '. ■ 4 :ir I *. u« t«> • rntur.f^ haie ffitm tt r talr a ilLflrfrnt oi a m •Irrn 

■ .. ' •; ! ' ■ r -::4it n*1 .rn r I*. *f N|Jirr ««%« that M^n.lo/hn .« a'.«4%* 

. - r a .< ., -. - • ■ 4 cirjkt «rrt*riit. a tn.f .1 .•! r\\\. I. it Father l..r|eune. :n i^U. makes 

'•.: . ' J •■•;.^rir It • ii:( rf lain that the teriieiit ««• the If pr <>f ci:! alining the 
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death, it seems as if it must have been borrowed, and could not 
have been an original invention among the American savages. 
This struggle between the two brothers is very v/ide-spread in 
America. The Miztecs hold that two brothers dwelt in the garden. 
One was the wind of nine spirits and the other the wind of nine 
caverns. The first was an eagle, which flew over the watern ol 
the enchanted garden. The second was a serixrnt with wings, 
which tiew with such velocity that he pierced rocks and walls. 
Among the Dacotah^. the combat is waged between L'nk-ta-he, 
the god of waters, and Wauhkcon, the thunder bird. 

Schoolcraft has recorded a myth in which four sons were 
born at a birth, which caused the death of the mother. The 
first was the friend of the human race, Manibozho. The second 
presides over the land of souls, C'hipiopos. The third is the 
rabbit, Wabosso, who rules the north. The fourth was the flint 
man which supplies fire to men from the stones which are scat- 
tered over the earth. Chakekcnapok. Manibozho killed the flint 
god, tore out his bowels and changed them to trailmf^ vmes. 
Then he himself ^ave them lances, arrows and implements and 
taught them how to make axes, snares and traps, lie placed 
four good spirits at the four cardinal |)oints. whither the calumet 
is turned, in smoking at the sacred feasts. The spirit of the 
north givcN snow and ice. so that men may pursue game. The 
spirit of the ^ijuth gives melons, mai/e and tobacco. The spirit 
of the west gives rain, and the spirit ol the east gives light. 
The voice of the spirits is thunder. 

\y) The third fact, whiih in common in all the myths, is that 
there was a -^reat (Imul which came anil destroyed the whole 
race that covered the earth. The cause ot this flood is not 
always the same. Hy sume it is said to have «tri'.; mated in the 
sins of the pfople, and *>thers. in the i«.al»»usies nf the gods. 

Am« m^ the < )ttawas the ^oij of the deep was lealous i >f the wolf. 
Me killed the wult and made a ^reat feast, to whiih ^^ea scrpenti 
and water tigers were invite* I During this fea'^t .Manilnizho. the 
great divinity, i handed him^rlf to a black '^tump. The sea 
srT}ient coiled hiniseW arounci the stump .Nfanibozho then tied. 
piirMird l»y the nu»n*«ter'». The waters roM* mountain high, but 
M.inil)'j/h«» toinman«i' <i a i^reat can«H: to l>e farmed, in which he 
-.i\' tl lumsilf 

.\m«ii];^ the M-n- 'ininee-*. there weie three brothers, who de- 
stri>\ei! a j^reat t'i'«h, but the evd Manitoii from under the earth 
w.iN aii^ry at this and sri/>-d otu- «»t the brothers, Manibo/ho. as he 
trii d t'l ciMos the lake I he w.iter^ pouretl out nf the earth and 
pursuit! Inm. but the badger hid Inm in his Surrnw.and by throw- 
itu; bacf-. tiu eaith kept t>ut the waters Man'b-i/hothen took refuge 
< •!! the liij.ihest ir.ountain aiui climlietl to the top of a pine tree The 
waters Ci>nt:n<ud to rise, hut .M.inil)-^-ho lau^ed the tree four times 
to ^r>>w. Sf as to !:tt hitn above the waters. He then saw the 
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animals Mni['|;lin(; in the water, lie commandvd first the otter, 
then the beaver, the mink, and the muskrat to dive for the mud. 

Aiii>>n(t the Crcen, 'he Manibo/ho makes a monster fi'«h, which 
striken the water with his tail and causes the inundation until 
the tops of the hi(;hest mountains are covered and nu land is 
■^en. Then Manitwzho makes u r.ift and sends down the diver 
duck, and then the muskrat. Imtlatinf; the mode in which the 
inu>kr,ita build their houses, he formed a new earth, placing the 
disk of t-arth on the water, which t.'*^* t<> R''cat size. 

Amon;; the Missasaijas, the stury is that Manibozho hunted 
thi.- ^reat beaver around I.jke Superior, and broke open the 
i^rvM be.-ivcr dam at the foot ol the lake, exactly as Glooscap 
broke open the beaver dam on the coast of Maine.* 




Amon^ the Canadian Indians, the stor>' is that two brothers 
were hunters. They chased the deer out upon the ice. the sea 
lions broke the icc, and the brother was slain. His body was 
hun^ across the doorway of the sea lions' house. Manibozho 
t>>i>k down the body, but the sea lions chased him to the edge of 
the lake They made the waters to rise, and accompanied by all 
the hirdi and tx-asts, they chased him far inland. He climbed a 
very hi^h mountain, closely followed by the waters. He then 
built a raf\, t'Kik on it his brother and all the animals and floated 
.tw.iy Anotlxr story is. that Manibozho was walking along the 
side-, ot an enchanted lake. The waters began to boil, and from 
tlii'in .ii; iht' blasts came forth, amon); them the white lion and 
ihi- vilL.n' lii.n. Manibozho changes him^lf to a stump. The 
bi.tr liii;;s It ,iiul tears it with tooth and claw. The |;reat serpent 
I iiiU himself around it and tries to crush the stump. 

Ihus ihi- story of the deluge varies with the uifTcrcnt tribes, 
for c.ii.h tnlK- makes the river or lake on which they dwelt the 
-I (.-III- where the tragedy was enacted. Generally the myth 
tKr-ticr" aic certain inscribed rocks or caves, in which the serpent 
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is a conspicuous figure: sometimes an iiiland. or a headland, or 
a waicrfall will be pointed out as the place where the scene oc- 
curred. 

What is most remarkable about this myth is that it .M.'ems to 
have prevailed anion); ihc Mound-builders. At leaht a pipe was 
found, by Sijuier and Davis, in a mound in Ohio, with a snake 
wrap|H.-d around the bowl, in a manner to suggest the stor)' of 
the sirpent and the stump. See I'ig. j. There is also a pipe in 
the Canadian Institute at Toronto that embodies this >ame myth. 
At first sij;ht it may seem as if it was a representative of the tree 
and the seq>ent,'but in reality it embodies the myth of the pine 
tree, or pine .stump, with its branches taken off. See I'"igs. 4 
and 5. The pipe was found in a moun<l in Kentucky, opposite 
the gnat fort at Ijiwrcncebnrg, Ind. It shows the branches of 
a tree in relief on the side of the f,ice : also the coils of the scr- 





\kM twisted tight about the throat. The fate is very ghoulish, 
and might well Im.' taken as the portr.iit of M.imbozho. The 
eyes are expressive, as they are deep set, and yet the eye balU 
project and licpiLt agony, as if the person w,»s iK-mg strangled." 
(.(J The re-cre,iting 'i>( the earth was the chief work of the 
divmity. The manner in which this was done varies according 
to thediiTerent trd>es. The Canadian Indians say that the great 
hjre or the dawn god, which was virtually the same as Mani- 
bozho, fl.i.ited on a raft of wood, on which were animals of all 
kinds. Seeing only sw,-ins and waterfowl, he pursuaded the 
beavtr, tilt- otter ami the muskral to dive lie took up the gram 
of sand and made a moiinuin of it Manibozho started to go 
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aiojful the mountain, but it increased in si/c anc] became the ;;reat 
(Mrth When the InJiani hear noises in the mountains they 
kni>w th.it the ijreat hare is continuing hi> work. The story i« 
th.it he ts still travelin(; about the mountain and the earth is still 
^;r«iwin^j. Schoolcraft says there is scarcely a prominent lake, 
mount. iin. precipice or stream in the northern |>art of America 
whirh Is not hallowed in Indian stor)' by the fabled deeds of this 
^le.it «iivinily * 

The Totttjwottamies say there were two great spirits. Kitche- 
mant to .ind Matchemaneto. The former was the creator of the 
worhi. Me piled up the mountains and filled the valleys 
with streams. The first creature made was a woH. lie threw it 
into a Like and it was drowned. A storm arose and washed the 
bones of the animal ashore. They were turned into a woman, 
who bore the likeness of the Potto wottamies.f He made five 
oth«r !)eini;s for her companions, smoking weed fUsame). the 
pumpkin (Wafuho), the melon (Kshkosimin), the bean (Kokee>), 
th'- \ellow maize (Montamini.4 

As to the process of world creation, we have a remarkable 
analogy between the American myth and the story given by 
I )i«>dorus Siculus as the common tradition among the Egyptians. 
After the floo<l there was chaos, and the mud (maut) was the 
prevailing element. The mud was changed to human beings. 
Some of them came out fully formed and were completely human; 
others were partly animal and partly human; others still stuck in 
the mud, the upper part perfect, but the lower i>art unfinished.^ 

I ; ) The chief point which we make in connection with the 
myths of the creation is that the imagery is drawn entirely from 
the local scenery, objects which were iamiliar to the aborigines. 
This varies according to the tribe which repeats the myth, that 
of the Ojibwas having been taken from the region of the great 
lakes and the falls of St. Marie, but that of the Abenakis con- 
taming pictures of the rocks and forests of the coast of Maine; 
while with the Dakotas the imagery is taken from the pipe-stone 
quarry, and that of the llaidas from the scenes of the northwest 
ctMst. and that of the Clif)- dwellers from the region of the great 
plateaux. 

The whale figures conspicuously in the Abenaki myths and 
thosr of the northwest coast, but never appears in the myths of 
thf interior. There is one Algonkin myth, however, which 
seeriis to refer to the whale. The story is that a great fish — the 
kin^' i»! hshcs — swallowed Manibozho and his canoe. When he 
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found that he was in the fish's belly, he sought to escape. He 
looked in his canoe and saw his war-club, with which he struck 
the heart of the fish. He tlien felt a sudden motion, as il the 
fish was moving with velocity. The fish said, "I am sick at the 
stomach/' Manibozho then drew liis canoe and placed it across 
the fish's throat, to keep from beini; vomited into the deep. He 
then renewed his att.ick upon the hsh's iieart, and succeeded by 
rejKrated bl<»ws in killin;^ it. He then heard birds scratching on 
the body as it floated <»n the shf>re. All at once rays of light 
broke in. The birds, which were sea-<^ulls, enlarged the orifice 
and in a short time liberated him. The spot where the fish 
htippened to be driven ashore was near his lod^e. This story 
is given by Schoolcraft, but he does not tell what tribe it came 
from. The event is evidently located on the sea rather than on 
the lakes. It re.sembles the one among the Haidas already re- 
ferred to. and reminds us of the story of Jonah in the whale's 
belly. There is another myth of Manibozho acting as a fisher- 
man. His hook is caught by the great ser|>ent. It reminds us 
of the Scandinavian .story of Thor and the Midgard serpent.* 
IV. We next come to the "Culture Heroes" of the !roi]uois. 
This remarkable people had many divinities, but the chief of them 
was called loskeha. though hcjresembled Manibozho. the Algon- 
kin divinity enough to be taken as the same. Hiawatha, the 
founder of the Inxpiois confederacy, has al.so t)een deified and 
worshiped as a culture hero There is no doubt that the 
divinity !o>keha was a personification of a nature poA'er, as the 
story of his birth and life and many adventures would indicate. 
His brother was the troublesome Tawiskara. whose obstinacy 
caused the mother's death. His mission was to water the earth. 
He called forth the sprin^^s and bro<iks. the lakes and the broad 
rivers, but his brother created an immense fog, which swallowed 
all the water and left the earth as dry as it was tK*f(»re. He 
pierced this fog and let the water out. and so fertilized the land. 
He (»|M.*ned a cave in the earth and all<iwed to come forth all the 
varieties of animals with whuh the woods and prairies are 
peopled^ He contended with Tawiskara. Ins brother, and dealt 
him a bliiw in the side The Motul !l<i\\eil trom the wound in 
stre.ims. The unlucky coinb.itant lleil toward the west, and as 
he r.m drops (>t'l»!<K)d ftll on the earth and turned to flint stones. 
The home of loski-ha is m the far e.ist. There w.is his cabm. 
and therr li'- dwrli with his grandmother, the wi^^e Atten^^ic, 
This Atlen-if w,is .1 supernatural Inring who dwelt abi>ve the 
earth when it was coveretl with water, and whrn the aquatic 
aniiii.i's .mil rnon^tcr^ of the deep wrre all the iivmg creatures. 
She tlitrw- lif Tsf It thf'iu^li a rift in tin- sky and fell toward the 
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lartli. I Ivrc a turtle, which dwelt in the primeval waters, offered 
ht-r Ills hro.u! l)ack as a resting place. Upon this mossbackcd 
turtle nIu* Nat. while a frojj, or beaver, or some other animal. 
l»riiiiL:hi her mud. Irom which she. with ma^ic |K>wer, formed 
dry laud. It was the dau|;hter of this Attensic who i;ave birth 
Ut {hr two suns The birth cost the mother her life. Her body 
was liutK'd. .md from it spranc; the various vegetable productions 
uhi« h thr new earth re<]uired to fit it lor the habitation of man. 
Iroiii her head (;rew the pumpkin vine, from her breast the 
ruai/c. from her limbs the bean ami other useful esculents. 

Thcte arc many myths and traditions which perpetuate the 
van MIS exploits of this culture hero. The state of New York 
alM>unds with U>calitieH where his spirit was sup{K>sed to have 
ilwelt. The point, however, which most interests us in this con- 
nection Is the extent with which the tradition of the flood was 
asscH latcd with the culture hero of this entire region.* 

Knou^h has been said to show that the chief divinity of the 
Al^onkins and Iroquois was ver>' similar. About the only 
difTerenee is that the imagery of the Iroquois divinity partook of 
the scenery of the stale of New York, while that of the Algon- 
kins partook of the different regions in which the several tribes 
formerly dwelt. The same may be said of one of the divinities 
of the hakotas. This divinity, railed Ictinike, is represented as 
a trickster, resembling Glooscap. He answers to the Iowa 
Ictcinke. the son of the sun-god. and to the Santee Unktomi 
(spider I. Ictcinke, the deceiver, taught the Indians their war 
customs, but he was also a creator. He created fruits and veg- 
etables out of parts of himself, as the Iroquois Attensic did out 
of herself. 

V The chief divinities of the Dacotahs are to be identified 
by the objects of nature in their territory. Cat tin gives the 
mvths ot the Mandans. a branch of the Dacotahs. The one in 
rctrrenoe Xo the pipe-stone quarry is very interesting. The great 
spirit at an ancient |)eriod called the Indian nations together 
here. Standm^j on the precipice of the red pipe-stone rock, he 
broke from its wall a piece and made a huge pipe, which he 
sm.>ked ti> the north, south, east and west. He told them that 
tlijN re- 1 stone was their flesh; that they must use it for their 
|.i|K N ot |>caie; it bcl* mged to all. At the last whiff of his pipe 
h:> hea«i ucnt into a cloud, but the surface of the rock was 
ni' Itr<i an«i glazed. Near this spot, on a high rock, was the 
:: ..nd'-r^r -» n<'»t. Here a bird sits upon her eggs during fair 
•A' itiirr A' the approach of a storm the skies are rent with 
\>n.i- .! :);under. which is occasioned by the hatching of her 
br • '! H' r mate is a serpent, whose fier>' tongue destroys the 
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young as soon as they are hatched, and the fiery bolt darts 
through the sky. Not far away, in the solid rock, are the foot- 
steps of the thunder bird, the track where he formerly stood 
when the blood of the buffalos which he was devouring^ ran into 
the rocks and turned them red. A few yards away runs a beau- 
tiful little stream, which leaps from the top of the precipice to 
the basin below; and on the plain, a little distance beyond, the 
five huge granite boulders, where was a shrine tor the guardian 
spirits of the place. Here offerings of tobacco were made, and 
on the surface of the rock were various marks and sculptured 
figures, which were totems of the tribes which resorted there. 

The K'nisteneaux version is, that at the time of a great freshet 
which destroyed all the nations of the earth, the tribes of the 
red men assembled at the great rock, called the Pyramid Rock, 
to get out of the way of the waters. The water continued to 
rise until it covered them all, and their flesh was converted into 
red pipe stone. While they were all drowning in a mass, a 
young woman, K-wap-taw-w (a virgin), caught hold of the foot 
of a very large bird that was flying over, and was carried to the 
top of a high cliff not far off that was above the water. Here 
she gave birth to twins, but their father was the war-eagle. Her 
children have since peopled the whole earth. "The pipe-stone 
is the flesh of their ancestors, and is smoked by them as the 
symbol of peace, and the eagle's quill decorates the head of the 
brave." 

A tradition of the Sioux is as follows: "Before the creation 
of man, the great spirit (whose tracks are yet to be seen on the 
stones, at the Red Pipe stone quarry, in form of the tracks of a 
large bird) used to slay the buffaloes and eat them on the ledge, 
and their blood running on the rocks turned them red. One day 
when a large snake had crawled into the nest of the bird to eat 
his eggs, one of the eggs hatched out in a clap of thunder, and 
the great spirit catching hold of a piece of the pipe-stone to 
throw at the snake, moulded it into a man. This man's feet 
grew fast in the ground, where he stood for many years, like a 
great tree, and therefore he grew very old. He was older than 
a hundred men at the present day. At last another tree grew 
up by the side of him, when a large snake ate them both off at 
the roots, and they wandered away. From these have sprung 
all the people that now inhabit the earth." 

This tradition of the tree and the serpent gnawing at the root 
of a tree, reminds us of the Scandinavian myth. According to 
this myth the ash tree was the tree of existence. This grew out 
of Niffleheim. Its roots were in Nidhogg, and the fountain 
Urdur- fount was near its roots. The great eagle perched on its 
branches, but the serpent gnaws at the roots in Nidhogg. The 
giant Hraesvelgur sits on heaven's edge, in the guise of an eagle, 
and the winds rush down to the earth through his outspreading 
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pinions. The M|uirrcl, named Ratatosk. runs up and down the 
irrc .ind seeks to produce strife between the cajole and Nidhogjj. 
There arc so tunny snakes in Nidhojjj; that no tongue can 
recount them. These myths, contained in the Sagas, were put 
t(»^ether in Iceland about loco A. D.. but som<rnf them may 
have been easily transferred to the red Indians of America. 

Among the Dacotahs the ash tree was very sacred, the serpent 
was a great divmity, and the bird reseml)ling the eagle was the 
chief divinity. These were the symbols of the nature powers 
and the conception may have arisen as a result of |Krsonifica- 
t*on, but the resemblance between the myths of the Dacotahs 
and the Norsemen ii very striking. There is a myth among the 
I )acotahs which reminds us more thoroughly oi the Scandinavian 
myth. A chart accom|)anies the myth. On this chart is a tree, 
which represents the tree of lilc. By this tree flows a river, and 
beneath the river is a red star, the morning star. Near this are 
six stars, called the elm rod. lieneath these are the moon, 
seven st.irs. and the sun. I'ndcr the "seven stars," the |)eace 
pilK- and war hatchet. Beneath these the tour heavens, or up|)er 
worlds, through which the ancestors of the people passed before 
they came to earth. They arc represented by four lines, su|>- 
|H)sed to be pillars. These four heavens are supported by an 
oak tree. Beside the oak tree are earth lodges and villages. 
There was a chant or song connected with this chart. It was 
used by a .secret .society. The chart was tattooed on the throat 
and chest ot the old man belonging to the order. The picture 
of the chart and the picture of the ash tree of existence are quite 
similar.* 

The tendency to leave signs of their m>^hology upon the 
rocks and cliflfs, and in the caves, was very strong among the 
Dacotahs. There is a belief in the Omaha tribe that before the 
spirit finally departs from men, at death, they float toward a clifT 
overhanging the Missouri, not (ar from the present Santee 
Agency, and cut upon the rocks a picture .showing the manner 
of their death. It is said that these pictures are easily recog- 
nized by the relatives and friends of the deceased. The place is 
called, *'\Vhere the spirits make pictures of themselves.*'t 

The thunder god was a being of terrific proportions. It bears 
the sha|)e of a bird. There are four varieties of this bird, one is 
black, with a long beak, and four joints to its wings. (Set 
Fig <* ) Another is yellow, without beak, but with six quills 
to Its wing. The third is scarlet, and is remarkable for having 
eight joints to its wing. The fourth is blue, with two plumes of 
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down lor winf^s. When tliis bird flies, it is hid by thick clouds. 
The lit^htning is Ihc flash of its eyes and the thunder the echo 
of its voice. The house of this cod is on a mound, which stands 
on the summit of a hill, and opens to the four points of the 
compasK. Kach doorway is watched by a sentinel, a butterfly 
at the uast, a bear .it the west, reindeer at the north, and a beaver 
at the south. He is represented in the human form. Mis eye- 
brows are lines representing the sky, from which two chains of 
li^^htnini; ^ig-iiiK downward. 

Mere we have the symbolism of the sky worship which pre- 
vailed amonf; the Zunis, but localized anion^ the Dacotahs. 
Another divinity of the Uacotahs is called the "movini; god." 
lie holds the four winds. He invented the s|>c;)r and the toma- 
hawk and gave them 10 the In<Iians. His home is in the 




boulders, and the boulders are always worshi))ed as symbols of 
the divinity. The .stone ).;od To 'hkan is another divinity. He 
is tne oldest (;od. His symbol is the Lingam. His home is the 
round or oval stone, about th* sirx ol a man'* head. This is 
often painted re<! and covered with swan's down. 

TlnTf i". a ri'uml stone at Red WintJ which was formerly vis- 
ited by the lJjii)t.lhs ,tnd i>aintei) red as a reminder of the 
d'virity. Thi-> ■'tone w.is thrown into the water by the whites, 
hut was repl.tced by the Inih.in- Amither >l<>ni-, near St. I'aal, 
u.i<. p.iintei! in a sinid.ir w.iy. Thi-- h.is been ilesL-nted by the 
K<v II C IIonv R.'ck inscri|>tiiins in a cave near St.' I'aul 
havelH-end.s..ribcdl.y Mr. T II. I.cwis Oik- of thrse has the 
.sh.ipc o* an iiiuiunte bini with dmopin;; winj;-!. See Fig. (j. 
Till- W.1-. rviiiently .l.Nittii.'.i t-- n-prescnt tin- divinity. The 
ftalhtr-. in the wmt;^ nf ilii<. binl .indr.iopinj;. .xnA |»ossibly may 
vymb-ili/c the liUm^ i.f rJin Ih. le is s(f[K-nt f.>rm attached to 
the lie.i'l. Tins may synib-j/t- tli>- li;;h:ninL; It was evidently 
designed to represent th>- thiin>l<T bird, .\ similar figure may 
be M-en m .i ca\c in All.im.ikee County, [ow.i. In the same catt 
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arc lium.iR (jcci, with homi rising out of the facet. In the 
■hime r'-^^ion are picture of snakcH. animaU. canoes and cres- 
C(.•l1t^ in Kcno cave, in Houston County, Minnesota, there arc 
iMrvinR-i tiJ (cprcsent birds and men. One figure represents a 
man with l.ir^e hands, to represent clouds, and a crooked head, 
to njircscnt lightning, and a circle enclosed m a triangle, to 
rcjircicnt llie sun. See Fig. 7. In I..amoillc cave, in Minnesota, 
then- is .1 m.in with upraised arms. The upper parts of the arms 
.ire in the shape of plants, See Fig. 8. This was a human tree 
fi-ure. 

Oonklaghc is the god of the waters. Ho wears the horns ol 
an ox as symbols of power; but has the human form. See 
Figs, ij and 10. This divinity is male and female. The dwelling 
place of the mule is the water and the female the earth. The 
lljcolahs offer sacrifices both to the water and to the earth. It 
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was this god which Carter speaks of as a spirit which dwells 
under the (alls of Sl Anthony, in a cave of awful dimensions. 
The god Oonklaghc taught the Dacotahs what colors to use, but 
Meyoka told them how many streaks to paint upon their bodies. 
The use of {Hint with the Dacotahs wasalways symbolic. Scarlet 
<'r red was always for sacrifice; blue was the symbol of the sky. 
There was no tcinpic for worship among them. Rites of initia- 
tion -ind of purification were common, as among other tribes, 
hut the detaili were peculiar to themselves. The tniation of 
warriors was similar to that of the Mandans. and the same 
cruelties were practiced. The medicine men were sorcerers and 
utrti as jugglers and exorcists. There was a religious society 
ainon;; theni that was full of symbolism. The .supernatural was 
.i1w.iv> present with them. Everjthing mysterious was called 
\V.i'k.iii, winch is identical with the Great Spirit of modem times. 
Th< .iinm.iK were mingled with the human beings. 

VI The i'hcrokees also had their culture hero. This singular 
l>copI'' W.IS formerly located in the mountains of north Georgia, 
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eastern Tennessee and North Carolina, and mi^ht be called 
the mountain jK*ople. They were once located on the Ohio 
river and were probably a branch of the Iroi]iiois, but they were 
driven south by the AI|;onkins and became mingled with the 
Musco;;ec»i. Their divinities are not so well known as those of 
other tribc'., but there is a resemblance between their myths and 
those of the northern Indians, and yet there was a minj^lin^ of 
the southern system of sun worship with their mythology. Wc 
find ourselves on the borders of another system, a system of sky 
worship, which was allied to that of the cliff dwellers, and yet 
has the characteristics of the Iroquois and the Algonkm myth- 
ologies The best information is that furnished by the collection 
of manuscripts gathered by Mr. James Mooney. written in the 
Cherokee alphabet. Mr. Mooney says that the ex|)osition ot 
aboriginal religion could be obtained from no other tribe so well. 





for the simple reas<in that no other trit>c has an alphabet of its 
own. Like the Celtic Uruids. the shamans or priests found it 
neccssar>' to cultivate a long memory, but among the Chcrokees 
the alphalnrt enabled them to commit the record to writing. 
The religion of the Cherokecs is animal worship, and the begin- 
nings in which elements and the great |>owers of nature were 
deified. 

Their |)antheon includes goils of the heaven above, the earth 
beneath and the waters under the earth The animal gods 
constitute the most numerous class. Among these are the great 
horned scr{>ent. rattlesnake, terrapin, hawk, rabbit, squirrel. 
The spider was promment ; his tiuty was to entangle the soul ia 
the meshes of his web, or to pluck it from the l>ody and to drag 
it away to the black Coffin and the darkening land. There are 
elemental gods. fire, water, and sun. The sun is called uoc' 
lamihi, "the ap|x»rtioner;*" the water, **long person." referriag to 
the river. 

In their myths we recognize the culture hero as a creator; also 
he tuo brothers. The earth is a tiat surface; the sky an arch ol 
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sciliii rock Mi>|>cniK-d .il>ovc it. The arch rises ami falK continu- 
ally liay antl ni^ht. The sun is a man ><> bright that no one i an 
look at him. lie comes throui^h the eastern ^iiK-ninj; every 
mornin;;. traveU acrsss the heavens and ilisapi)cars m the western 
tUKMiiii^ an<l returns by nij^hl tt» tlie startmi; pomt. This sinry 
of the suii tiavehn^ back to its starting; |M)int by an underground 
path. IS very common and wide-spread. Klhs speaks n\ it as 
prevailmj* in the South Sea Islands. 

Onr story is. that here lived '^reat snakes, ^litterin^j as the sun 
and having two horns on the head The last of which was 
killed by a Shawnee Indian, lie fi>und it hi;^h up on the 
mountain. He kindled a ^reat fire of pine cones in a circle; as 
he jum[K*d into the circle a stream of poison poured from the 
snake. He sh»)t his arrow into thr seventh stn|)C c»f the ser- 
ixnt's skin. ( >n the spot on which the serpent hail been killed, 
a lake tomuil. the water of which was black. 

This ( onri ption of the lu»rned snake is very common. The 
JrsmtN Itaind a legend among the Ilurons o( a monstrous ser- 
pent, called Nuniout. who wore on his head a horn that pierced 
roiks. trees and hills. Dr. D. G. Drinton thinks that the talc 
was f.irried from the Creeks and Cherokees in the llurons by 
the Shawnees. It may. however, have been inherited by the 
Cherokees from the Irocjuois.* He also thinks that the horn 
symbolized the strength of the lightning, the horn of the seri>ent 
t>f the heavens, which pierces trees and rocks. 

Another story is connected with Looking Cllass mountain. A 
man whose name was "Kanati.** the lucky hunter, and his wife, 
wh'i was calletl 'Selu", the corn, had a son. who was accustomed 
ti» play bv the river ever\' da v. The bov told about a wild boy 
who called himself elder brother, and who came out of the 
water The parents managed to seize this wild boy and take 
him ht>me. but he was always artful and led his brother into 
mi^rhiet and to tn* disobedient. Kanati kicked the covers oflT 
from four jars in the corner, when out came swarms of bed bugs, 
tl( as and gnats, which crawled all over the boys and bit and 
*>tun^ them. The boys finally killed the mother and dragged 
the body around in a circle. Wherever her bKHxl fell on the 
^; round the corn sprang up. This is the reason why corn grows 
only in a few places. They contended with the wolves; they 
ran around the house until they made a trail, except on one side 
where they left a small open space. The trail changed to a high 
fence. When the wolves came the boys passed in through the 
npcnin::; the wolves could not jump over the fence; the boys 
t*H>k their arrows and shot those inside the fence, and alter- 
w.inls set tire to the grass and bushes outside the fence and 
b::rned nearly all the other wrlvcs. 

Their next exploit was: The wild boy got a wheel and rolled 
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it in various directions, so as to find their father, the Kanati. 
The wheel rolled in the direction in which it was always night, 
but came rolling back. He then rolled it to the south and the 
north and it came back; at last he rolled it toward the sun land, 
and the two brothers followed it. After several days they found 
Kaniti with a dog by his side. The dog was the wheel which 
they had sent after him to find him. This conception of the 
wheel is very rare among the uncivilized tribes, though it was 
ver>' common among the civilized rrces of Europe .md Asia. 
The liasques were accustomed to roll the wheel through the 
fields as a symbol of the sun. There are symbols on the rocks 
of Arizona which re.semble wheels. Others which resemble 
sphinxes, and there are shell gorgets in the Cherokee territory 
which contain circles and crescents and crosses with cur\'ed arms. 
symbolizing the revolution of the season. Mr. Stiniland Wake 
has an article on the subject. 

Among the Cherokees there is a .story of a serpent. The 
conjurer, by his magic spells, coils the great serpent around the 
house of a sick man to keep ofT the witches, but he is always 
careful to leave a small open .space between the head and tail of 
the snake, so that the members of the family can go down to the 
spring to get water. This myth .seems to have been wide- 
spread, for there is an efTigy of a snake in Wisconsin which 
marks the site of a lodge circle. This efligy is near a spring of 
water called Mineral Springs. The o[>ening bx-tween the head 
and tail of the snake is toward the spring. There are not many 
of the Cherokee myths which have been identified with any 
particular objects of nature, though the old men who retain the 
myths always look back to the region from which they came, 
their memory associating the myth with the mountains and 
rivers. A fragment of the tribe .still remains east of the Allegheny 
mountains. These identify the myths with (^articular spots. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN ARCHi«OLOGY AT THE 

WORLD'S FAIR. 

By Gror(;r A. Dorsky. 

The collections I shall speak oi are all from the west coast of 
South America, and include the most important localities in 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile. 

From Colombia are two collections ot pottery, one Irom the 
province ol Chiriqui, north of Panama; the other from Ibique 
and Garcia, in the Cauca river valley. These collections mclude 
only the well-known typical specimens, and contribute no new 
tormn to those already described from these localities. 

The collection from Ecuador is from the island of La Plata, a 
place heretofore unknown to students of South American arch- 
«eolo^y, hence ol peculiar interest and value. La Plata is a 
itmall, almost barren island, about twenty*five miles ofl the coast 
ol Ecuador and within two defjrees of the equator. It has never 
been inhabited durin^v historic times, yet the resuhs of the ex- 
cavations show that the island must have been inhabited for a 
lonj; period in ancient times, or was the seat of strange cere- 
monies performeii there by the people of the coast. Explora- 
tions were carried on at two places on the island. The first 
place explored was a triangular portion of ground formed by 
the junction of two small ravines, near the sea level. Here 
were found a large quantity of cut stones and potsherds. Near 
the center of the triangle, and at a depth of sixteen leet, was 
found a grave which contained two skeletons, earthen-ware 
ve!(Hc*LM, gold, silver and copper images and ornaments, and a 
most remarkable stone ax. All of these objects are quae unlike 
the material found elsewhere on the island or on the coast of 
Ecuador, but, strangely, they are in all respects similar to that 
lounci in Cuzco, in the interior of Peru and 1 200 miles distant. 

l^hr squared stones and potsherds above mentioden evidently 
form an mirin^ic part of the material found at the other point of 
rXi .iv.itiun. This was on a high, plateau-like portion of the island, 
al>t»ut j^ix) yards from the triangle explored. 

'Flu* cut stones average about six inches in length and breadth 
.inil two in thickness. They are marked on one side bv two 
p.iirs ot parallel lines phiced at right angles and running diagon- 
.illv acrtkvH the stone. Within the hnes are inscribed circles. 
Tht^oi* stones are not found elsewhere and their exact use is 
unkn'»\vn. Thev are probably connected with some game. The 
poiirrv is all fragmentary, and consists principally of heads, 
portions ot iKxlirs, arms, legs, etc, and a few portions of jars. 
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The type of ihe pottery more jjenerally approaches that of the 
Cauca vallev, Columbia, hut in many respects is very diflereni. 
There is prohahlv much of ^real mterest awaiting future inves- 
tigators on the island, and that which has done may ht consid- 
ered as I he introduction to a new field. 

()t the many im|>ortant localities in Peru represented in the 
colU'Ction, I shall only mention Ancon, louique and Cuzco. The 
necropolis of Ancon is |>erhaps the l>est known and most exten- 
sive burying ground in all America. Kasilv reached by rail 
from Lima and possessed of a good harbor, the work of search- 
ing lor relics rarely ceases. 

It has been attempted to .hIiow a portion ol the rainless, barren 
coast at t)u* Exposition. Two large sections of the main floor 
have been fenced otT, and within have been reconstructed shallow 
graves, in which have l)een placed the bundles or packages con- 
taining the desiccated iMxlies. Around them are the earthen- 
Wiire vessels and calabashes of focHJ, work-baskets, looms, 
implements of various kinds, tablets, etc. 

Besides these two enclosures there are tour cases which show 
the contents of many other Ancon graves, which were in such 
a poor condition that it was not possible to place them in the 
enclosures. From these the contents of the graves can be 
studied in greater detail, tor not only can the objects found mside 
the wrappings be seen, but from the skeleton the sex of the 
occupant of the grave can l>e determined. 

From such data it will l)e |v)s.sible to work out much entirely 
new concerning a most interesting field. Some ol the results 
already obtained are very interesting, and are genertilly such as 
we might exjx'ct to tun\. I can only mention some of the more 
important. The women are generally buried at a greater depth 
than the men, and more olten are their graves covered with a 
roof. This rcH)f is about seven feel square, made of reeds and 
supported by sticks ol Algaroba. The objects accompanying 
the men are war-clubs, agricultural implements, slings, tablets 
and the llama and dog. Those tK*culiar to the graves of the 
women are work-baskets, containing spindles, thread, wool and 
cotton, l<N)ms and other implements employed in weaving or 
manufacturing garments. 

Kiirthenware vess(*ls and calabashes of food are common to 
the graves of both sexes, and furnish us some insight into their 
means i»\ sustenance, and, further, an additional standard to 
gauge their height in civilization. Corn and beans are found in 
almost every grave, while peanuts, dried tish, crabs and many 
kinds of dried Iruit are not uncommon. 

The <legree of ^klll reached by these people in the art of 
weaving is little short of marvellous. Garments woven alter 
the manner ol the celebrated (iulH'lin ta|Mrstry are freoueiitly 
met with as weil as s(>ecimens of embroidered and printecl cloth. 
Two looms were found, containing partially completed products. 
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while incomplete npindles of thrend are found in fjreat quantities. 
Indeed there in nothing wanting to tell us the complete story 
ol their d.iilv lite; more complete, perhaps, than that ot any 
other ancient and hy^one race on the American continent. 

Another ot the important localities represented is Iquique, 
now a cit\ in C'hile, hut Irom the arch:eolo^i7«t*s stand |H>int, a part 
ol I Vi u. l^hiH collection, so far a;* I know, is the only one to be 
louiid It) ihiH country. While not at all extensive in amount* 
the lijuupit- c.iM* takes place in prominence alon^ side ol Ancou. 
Onlv three ^r.ives were f«>und, hut they \ ieldeii twelve very 
h.ui!v deiaveil mummies, or more pr<»perlv, skeletons. The 
i^ravf-s were quite >hallow and rou^nly made, and the h<Kiies 
h.id bi-en c^viieil with lar^e pieces «>t Mkms. The accompanv- 
mii ohjfCt?» *»how that the ancient |H*ople of lipjique liveil princi- 
pally upt»n rinh and corn. The series ol fishing implements is 
\et\ ioinpirte and interesting, -uid contains l>oth Wf>oden s|>ears 
\\:ih well-ni.tde tl'Ut points and curiou<Iv made ho(»ks ot hone 
\%ith .1 ti'ni;>le cactus spine harh. Several well-made lines were 
aNu iMUiiii, .itui ohion^ sinkers and cop[K'r h(N>ks. 

IV-ili-ipn ol greater interest are the rude round hows and 
.iii«»\\N. The>e are not lounil north ol Iq*m|ue. Ol the remain- 
in ;^ ()i>ii*i t> iiiund in the graves I can only men lion, the baskets 
and pjif.fiv, H.indals and head band.s,paint boxes and pigments, 
iiiifti ti^h .ifui «luuble bladed paddles ot three pieces. 

Tlir fttiu-r l»Kalitv ol Peru yet to Ix* descril>ed is Cuzco. In 
ioniui '1MI1 with the collection made by the department in this 
ieL'i'"K inrniitin should In? made of the verv valuable and inter- 
(*>::n;^ ni.iterial i ollf^ted and e.xhibited in the Anthropological 
bn.ldjfi^'. In" St II )r Kmeli«> Monies. This gentleman is a re.si- 
«lent <it L'u/a'o, and has drvoted his lite time to the collection ot 
the ao'.iijuities ln»m the principal .seats ot power near the <»ld 
Inca i .ip'.tol. Ills collection is invaluable and deserves careful 
>iuiiN . Trie buri.ds ol" the Cuzco reijion were n4)t made in the 
ground an on the coast, but in caves, either natural or artificial, 
;ii the >iiifs ol the mountains. Fortiinatetv lor us the same 
cuHioni ol bur V inn the objects of the owner with him prevailed 
.i> on iht* coast. I shall sneak onlv ol' three classes ot objects, 
H!one, lopprr and earthenware. The first j»roup is ol most im- 
portafur, as scarcely any objects of stone are found on the 
i o.is*. I lere, however, they tound a considerable portion of the 
d'l'uestic and warlike implements. The collections include 
inanv mrtates or mortars and (Leslies. Some are beautifully 
made ot hard colored stone and decorated with serpents or 
hraiis ol pumas or llamas. Another common object is the 
>tonr spintile whorl, and there are many stone knives, hatchets 
and s;.tr-<«ha(K'd objects which were mounted on sticks and used 
as w.ir ilubs. The collection ol Sen »r Montes contains numer- 
ous IhmuhiuI small idols of turquoise, lapis lazuli, and other hard 

•*tolU-S. 
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The copper objects include knives, hatchets, spindle whorls, 
shawl pins, plates, idols, etc. Probably the most curious objects 
of copper are the long ear ornaments, made by fastening a 
round bar of copper into a disk of two inches diameter. 

Nowhere in all Peru is such beautiful pottery found as in 
Cuzco. It is remarkable both lor its graceful form and its pure, 
simple decoration. One piece in the Department has been 
greatly admired and is perhaps the most beautiful vase ever 
brought from Peru. It is of the typical Cuzco shape, with an 
inverted conical base, elliptical body, and long, graceful neck. 
The decoration consists oi concentric squares made of triangles 
of different colors, and done in such a manner as to resemble 
the most delicate mosaic work. Mention should be made of 
several vases of wood, carved out of a single piece of wood. 
An animal's head, generally a puma or llama, is otten worked 
out on the side, and the whole is painted in geometries or alle- 
gorical figures, and gives the appearance of having been inlaid. 

Peru is a wonderfully rich country for the archaeologist, and 
nature has assisted most materially to preserve for us the most 
delicate fabrics as well as the fortresses and temples. The col- 
lections tell only a part of the interesting story of the ancient 
Peruvian. There are yet many localities, containing equally 
rich and instructive material, awaiting the future investigator. 
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ON THK WORDS 'ANAIIUAC • AND "NAHUATL* 

Bv Danikl Ci. Bkisios. M D. 

Ihcsc two words arc of constant occurrence in works about 
Mcxici\ An.ihuac bcinj; used in a i;eneral way to signify the 
country, as in the phrases, "The ancient empire of Anahuac/* or 
"The pl'iteau of Anahuac;" whilcthe princi|)al lan^ua^e of its 
inhabitants, sometimes called A/tec or Mexican, is now generally 
spoken of amon^; scholars as tlic NahuatI, and those who use it are 
referred to, by the plural form <»1 the same word, Nahua or Nahuas. 

A learned writer. Dr. Kilwanl Scler, has recently challenged 
tlif correctnesN of the term, Anahuac, in this sense: claimmg 
that ori^mally it had no such signification, but was introduced 
intt» Spanish through a blumler of one of the early missionaries, 
br«>thcr r«>ribio de Hcnavente. better known t>y the NahuatI 
name- he adopted, Motilmia, or "The I*oor Man;'"* while the 
rnip'.i'vnunl «»! the wt»rd "NahuatI** for the toni^ue in general, 
.mil " N.ihuas" for those who N|H»ke it. has been questioned by 
Ni vcial writers, and wa-* rtjvctfd by liiischmann in his monu- 
iiu nl.r. work in favor of "Azlec" and " The A/tecs." ' 

h sctiuN worth while, lh« reti>re. to submit these words to 
renewed analy.^is, t*) ascertain their pr/eise original sense, their 
rr!.ition^iiip. if any, and the propriety of their employment with 
the i o:inot.ili«»ns I have allutJed ti» 

I. ft UN Ingin with Xa/tUtitL That venerable fountain of 
kn«»u'.e<l,;'/ about ancient Mexico, the history written by 
I-.itiu r S.ihagun, has a secti«»n headed, "In this it is explained 
wh'» tho-^r were who called themselves Nahua." It Iw^ins with 
tlu-Nf worils. "The Nahua were those who sp<»kc the Mexican 
'arv^u.i'^c, although not pronouncing it like true Mexicans. They 
called liu-msflves Chichimecs, and asserted that they were de- 
NCi Hiii d fp»m the Toltecs who remained in the country after 
tlu :r 1 omp.itriois were exiled." ' In another |>assage it would 
appear that they sjKike a dialect sufKTior to that of the Mexicans 
propt r. tor the writer says, "Those who to-day speak clearly the 
Mcvici!) langua}^e and are called Sahua, are the descendants of 

thr Tolttcs" • 

A still more ancient and trustworthy authority corrects in 
tiuN the Spanish historian. I refer to the document known as the 
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« «ri. .r. "Sur i« mtii 'Aoauac'." ;n the C,-mftr AVwt/if uf the Coocres lolef- 
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Codex Ramirez, an hiNtorical account of the native tribes taken 
down shortly after the Conquest, directly from their pictured 
records. It starts off with these words: "The Indians of this 
New Spain, according to the uniform statement of their own 
histories, proceed from two different nations. The first of these 
they call the Nahuatlaca, which means 'people who speak intelli- 
gibly and clearly', by this distinguishing themselves from the 
second nation, one of barbarous condition, living by hunting, to 
whom the Nahuatlaca applied the name Chichimeca^ hunters, or, 
as another name. Otomies" * 

In the Codex Ramirez the whose story of Tula and the Toltecs 
dwindles into an episode in the history of the tribe Mexi, and 
all the Nahuatl-speaking nations are embraced under the term 
Nahuatlaca, a compound of Nakuatl and Tlacatl, people, the 
plural of which is Tlaca, 

This generic sense of the word was also adopted by that very 
respectable authority. Geronimo de Mendieta, who. in his Eccle- 
siastical History, defines it to include "the Mexicans and all 
the tribes who speak their language."* His copyist, the Franciscan 
Torquemada. muddles the matter somewhat, as he often does, 
leaving the impression that the Nahuatlaca were confined to the 
valley of Mexico; but he is always a second-hand authority. * 

Nahuatl, therefore, must stand as the stem from which the 
Nahuatlaca, "the Nahuatl people." derive their appellation. In 
an abbreviated form they are also called by Sahagun Nahoas, 
and by Mendieta Nahuas and Nauales.^ It was undoubtedly 
also the sole and genuine name of their language as a linguistic 
unit, as Buschmann frankly acknowledges, though for certain 
reasons he preferred another. * 

What now does Nahuatl mean ? Is it a radical or a derived 
expression? All previous writers have accepted it as a radical 
of the language, and have contented themselves with quoting the 
rendering of it given by Molina in his dictionary : ''Nauatl, some- 
thing that sounds well, as a bell, etc.; or, an accomplished man.'** 

All have seen in it a primary reference to the language, as one 
which is sonorous, or agreeable to the ear, or intelligible to those 
who speak it. Here, I believe, they have committed a grave 
error, and quite misunderstood the purport of the name. It is 
easy to see from a comparison of allied words from the same 
root that the original sense of Nahuatl is something much more 
important than this. 

1 Codice Ramirezs ed. Mexico, 1878. 

2 "Los Mexicanos y los que participan su leng^a." Mendieta, Ecclesiastica Indiana^ 
p. qb. 

3 Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana^ Lib. III.^ Chap, X. 

4 "Mexicanos o Nauales." Mendieta, u. s. p. 128. 

q '*Nahuatl ist der echte und einfache Name fur das Aztekischen Idiom.*' Buschmann, 
Ueber die Aztekischen Ortsnamen^ s. 742. 

6 "Hombre ladino." literally, a Latinist, but applied to educated and accomplished men 
fi^enerally. Molina, Vocabutarto Mexicono^ s v. fiiondelli translates it expers Itng^tt, Vo^ 
cabulartum Aztecum. 
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Wc have, for instance: Nauatia, v.. to command, to give 
permission, to j^^wcrn inferiors; Nttuatil^, v., to have authority 
or command, n.. an authorized pK;rHon, one holdm^ authority; 
XiiftNiitilli, the acknow!edc;ed laws and ordinances of the state, 
an<l the hooks in which they were written. ' 

I'Vom these come the words: Xaua/i\ io s{>cak cleailyand 
distmcily. to explain; Xauaf/tj/o, an expounder or intcq)reter. 
The sense of Xahuatl, therefore, is "to speak as one havm^; 
authority or knowleiljje," and hence, su|)erior, able, astute (as 
Simeon has to some extent recognized in his dictionary).' The 
trivial meaninjj of well -sounding, or sonorous, is a later develop- 
ment o! the connotation. We thus reach the real sense of the 
appellation. Xiihuathca. It is "the Supi-rior People," "the Com- 
manding l*etiple." Those who bore it applied it to themselves 
oiit ol a teelin^ of that national pride and tribal egotism which has 
tK*en the parent of so many sucht self- laudatory appellations the 
worM *»ver. 

Can w«* trace this radical still farther back in its history? 
I t)('lie\e we can, and thit we can show that it was not a genuine 
property oi liu* great I'to-Aztecan stock of tongues, hut of some 
oiht r. t«» the south of it. the Zaj)Otec or the Maya. The evidence 
«»i this I have collected elsewhere, and shall not repeat here. If 
the supjiosition is correct, it would have this corollary — that the 
pitr >nyinic .Wthudtitwa was not adopted by the i>eople who 
applied It ti) themselves until some time after they had settled 
in Mu* vaiiey of Mexico, and had acquired some important 
elements of their culture from their neighbors of Zapotec and 
M.iya Iine.igr. 

S » much f.>r the .V.1////1I//. let us now turn to An^huac. Here 
the prohlrm is ctjnsjderably more complicated. I will first attack 
tile crunal <piestn>n pro|)osed by I)r. Seler: Was it as a geo- 
;;r.ipii!/a! term, employei! by the NahuatKica themselves, to 
in«iuati- the territory in. and indefinitely around, the valley of 
Me\N •>. si> that their example would justify us in speaking of 
"the ri.ite.iu «>f Anahuac." and so on?'* Dr. Seler denies this. 
He I'e. l.ires that any such use of the word "is absolutely false, 
and. m>rf than that, illogical"; that it means " by the side of the 
water' , .it\K\ could not be so applied; and that the worthy Father 
Mi'tiinia. to whom he traces the res|x)nsibility in introducing 
th'* term, was not much richer in his knowledge of the NahuatI 
ton.Mie than he was in name or in worldly goods. Moreover, 
I >r. Seler suspects that the Jesuits have had a hand in this 
in ktter. Axv\ have darkened the truth about it. lie is willing to 
f co;,'nij!e an Anahuac, "by the sea," on the coa.st of the gulf of 

■ • !' * » f '. <»rt- s !i.^-o. .Imm^.fi J* ikimA',f:jk\n. Introl p. 7- 
J : • . <- '■«: I*i.rt.mm^ire Jt ,j t Anguf \uAmJf*. tut* %oce I thmild add 

'"Af •- - > -lit t'.r '. .n thr«r w.if.l« '.« pfAM. a\\ ii-ilf.mK. It t« iii«ertrfl bv «om« 
• • ''I* !i t I* 1*1 «*{< ijic. tut t.tiii'I) tu .n<l.«^atc lliAt th* l«a \o«el« are !•> 1< S'>%e« their 

* . I J . I :. U :• 4t • •!. 
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Mexico, and another, " by the sea," on the Pacific ; but none in 
the interior. 

It appears to me that Dr. Seler can not have carefully read 
the passage in Motolinia's History to which he refers. It is a 
remarkable paragraph, revealing to us the primitive geographical 
notions of the ancient Nahuas, and illustrating the extraordinary 
similarity of their conceptions of the physical world to those 
in vogue among the northern hunting tribes and among many of 
the early geographers of the Old World. 

I translate it from the first Treatise of Motilinia's History, as 
follows : " The proper and general name which they (the Nahuas) 
have lor this World is 'the great Earth encircled and surrounded 
by water,* the particular and special meaning ol which is 'World'. 
* * * When speaking of the whole World in this language 
they call it Cemanahuac, a compound of Cent and Anahuac, 
Here, Cem conveys the idea of union or conjunction, as if we 
were to say, *The whole united Anahuac' Further, this word 
is a compound of atl, water, and nahuac, within or round about, 
that is, something which is within or encircled by water; there- 
fore, as they hold that all the earth, or the World, is within its 
shores, or surrounded by the water, they speak of it as Cefn- 
anahnac, which properly includes every created thing beneath 
the heavens, without distinction ; such being the real force of 
the syllable Cemy 

It will be noticed, in the first place, that in this passage Father 
Motilinia says nothing about the question whether the natives 
used the word Anahuac as a designation of their own country. 
He is explaining their general cosmical notions, and it is very 
interesting to find them identical with those which in one of my 
works I have shown to be prevalent among many other Ameri- 
can tribes. Dr. Seler's criticism on this passage is, therefore, 
quite wide of the mark. 

But I do not take refuge in this. It is quite true that in 
several passages, some quoted by Dr. Seler, Motilinia distinctly 
writes the name Anahuac as synonymous with New Spain ; he 
says, in various places, "This land of Anahuac or New Spain;" and 
there is no gainsaying his responsibility for this. He leaves it 
clearly to be inferred that while the expression cem anauac means 
terra firma, in general, nahuac by itself meant, of course m a 
general and vague way, consistent with their defective geograph- 
ical knowledge, the country of the Nahuas. 

There is certainly no reason why Anahuac, in its ordinary 
sense of "near the water" or "the waterside," should not have 
been applied to the land about the lakes in the valley of Mexico 
from the first moon in which a Nahuatl-speaking people came 
into that valley. Buschmann ^ justly remarks that they doubtless 
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iu,iii<* u^c <»! it in that region lonj^ Iwlorc they cvrr saw cith<T 
ihf <'iiilf of Mexico or the Pacific < )cran. Thev would n.itiir- 
,illy txtriul It. as their own borders extended, to take in a terri- 
toiy oi' iimrc «»r less circuit, not bordering nor in '^ijjht of tlic 
iake^ < ico^raphical ap|>ellations con%tantly ^^low in this man- 
ner Mow Miiall was the area once included under the names 
l>iitain or Italv' 

# 

iUil. lorlunately. uc arc not lelt to conjectures and specula- 
tion-* al>Mui thi*i. We have in print, in ^ood Nahuatl. written 
«io\Mi l)\' a natise in the sixteenth century, what his ancestors 
uiidc-r^tooti tinder the term Anahuac , anii this settles the 
.jiustn>n The <iuotation I ^:ivc is from the Annals of ChimaU 
pahin * Iv.l Sim»on, Taris, i88wi- 

With iel«*rcnie to the death of the chief of the Mexi. Ouetzal 
Ma/at.'in. which took place in 1410, he writes: "As soon as this 
brcame known, the ("hojoltccs of Totomihuacan, the TIaxcaltccs, 
the rh!uil«iiiitepet.s ol 1 lucxotzinco, the <Juauhxuecholtecs, the 
i InrN »>t Il/coian. of Tetzcuco, of Xinhimilco, of Totollapan, of 
< ^iiauhnahij.ic. ot Culhuacan. ot Tullocan, of Atzcaputzalcn, of 
1 riian\ oran. of Oi]uauhtitlan, of Teocalhuiacan. of Matlatzinco, of 
Ma/.ihu.i< an ami of \'i(]utpilco fell into <;reat an^er, and said, 'Let 
us ally "Mirsclves against these Mexicans; let us declare war 
a;.;ain-t I hem lor having driven out the chiefs of Chalco. Are not 
•ilu- pi-«>j/.e t»t Chal«.i< our protectors^' Hy this ap|>eal thi ihit'fs 
' A^i'i.t.:, suinnioneii each other from all jxirts " 1*1*. K5-6. 

In llie I oiirse of the narrative the chiefs o< these confederated 
tMt:o!is .ir« i onstantly referred lo as "the chiefs or lords of 
. \ft t';.t i . 1 Uilit.uiut > // Anahutii </, and, yn Attthiuiiti Tlahtoijut, 

lilt I' can be no reasonable doubt but that Chimalpahin 
: epr.it' >! tatthfjily the traditions and forms of his ancestors; and 
thu-- th« .;eoL:Mphical and historical propriety of the use of 
An.ih.i.u to desi-^nate the interior of Mexico, or Mexico as a 
\\h««!e, IN tully vinilicated by aboriginal authority. 

I h- le remains for further analysis the term Anahuac itself. 
O! lairse its composition, as (^iven by Motilinia, is, «f//. water, 
dr4M)p:n::. as usual the // in com|>osition ; and nahua^, a familiar 
postpi>siii.in meaning near, by, alongside of, round about. But 
thi XV is a curious similarity between this ^Xahuiw and JS'tt/tua//, 
Moret.ver. the early lextcof^rapher Molina gives the ver>* word, 
Ct^nauvihiniK , the World, also under the form, Cfrmanahuatl. Is 
It possible that there is some occult connection or identity 
bf-tween the locative }>ostposition, meaning; near, around, within 
the I ompass of. and the adjective which we have seen signifies 
•able, skillful, or ^u|K'rior?" The bridge which I shall endeavor 
t<i erei! between them may seem a hazardous one, but I think 
•ts buttresses are firm. The root of nahuatl^ meaning able, 
ski'.itul. siijM-rior, IS the monosyllable na, which in several closely 
located linguistic stocks in Southern Mexico means, "to know, 
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knowledjje.** The man possessed of knowledge is everywhere 
he who is able, tie can, because he kens. There is no need to 
teach the world the Baconian maxim: "Knowledge is power:" 
it is always recognized. 

Knowledge is always that which is within the mind, within 
the self; it w the nearest what there is to each one's own per- 
sonality. Ilence, we find that in these same stocks — I refer 
particularly, though not solely, to the Nahuatl. the /apotec, and 
the Maya — the independent pronoun of the first ]x-rson I is also 
closely akin to this root fta. 

In the /.apotec it is <]uite the same. Ptti, I ; ftia, mine. In the 
Nahuatl. ;/<\ I, separable; ;//. I, in composition; no, mine. The 
Maya is more remote, but preserves the consonant; «•;/, /«. /«■«, I. 
Hut let us lake the /apotec. Hrre the verb "to know," is a 
reduplication of the fir«»t j)crson of the |HTsnnal pronoun, ;/<f, I; 
»fi'9iii, to know, littrally, "my mine," that which is with me. 
essentially mine. It is absolutely the same in the liuasteca dia- 
lect of the Mayan ^^tock. 

N<>w it has lr)ng been recognized that in many languages the 
differenre in the three persons — first, second and third — is m its 
orii^in ni»thing else than a difference in direction; thai the jK-r- 
snnal pronouns are, in fict. adverbs of place. "I" and "mine " 
referring U» what is nearest, "thou" and "thine" to what is more 
or less remote in comparison They belong to what Steinth.d 
calls the class of "ilemonstrative." in contrast to "tpialitativc," 
roots.* So true is this tfiat in some languages there are three 
forms of tiie pronoun of the third |KTs(»n, expressive ot the |H:r- 
son b« mg near, rather distant, or very distant.' That this is 
notablv the c.ise in the / ipotec has already Inren pointed out by 
I)r S< ler; and this accounts tor the paralleli-^m which tinally leads 
to identity in th<* radicals i.f the wunU .\ '///.v*/// and .WiAutu. 

And tmally. lest I sh.iuld be chaigeil in •►rlerin'^ such an ety- 
mology, either, on thr inie hand, to have taken an unsupported 
and whimsH al position, or. on the «)thrr.to have borroweil with- 
<jut acl^nowledgement the siig«^e^lion »»f an e.irlier and a distin- 
guished writer. I clc»se with the word«« of Huschmann : "From 
the \\«ir<l -\ i// ■•//// waN *!• riyed, in my opinion, the p«»st{><i!«ition 
*\ i/'/.*/.;4 . .ind into .\".//;.'/ 1.'.' we s^-t- it afterw.uiU return * • 
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Editorial. 



FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

Francis Farkmao, the eminent historian of the French settle- 
ment in America and the war with the English colonies, died 
at his home on Prince street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., on 
the afternoon of November g. His last sickness was brief, peri- 
tonitis being the cauw of death. It was only recently that he 
celebrated his seventieth birthday in an unostentatious way. His 
home on the south bank of Jamaica pond was one of the most 
beautiful residences in the suburbs of Boston, and it was here 
that he did his best work in his last days. He was bom in Bos- 
ton September |6, 1823. His father, Francis, and his great- 
grandfather, Ebenezer, were distinguished clergymen. His 
mother was a descendant of the Cotton family. In 1850 he 
married, when twenty-seven years old, the daughter of Dr. Jacob 
Hifl^clow, of Boston, who died in 1858, leaving two daughters. 
I lis first book, "The Oregon Trail,*' was published in the year 
1847. His second book, "The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the 
Indian War after the Conquest of Canada,'* was published in 
1851. His third book, a novel, is not generally known. It 
was called "Vassall Morton," and appeared five years after his 
first history. In 1866 he published his *'Book of Roses." For 
a lon(; time the thought of writing the history of the early French 
settlements in America was ever present with him, and after the 
death of his wife he again visited Europe for the purpose of 
gathering material for his work. In 1866 "The Pioneers of 
France in the New World" appeared, and two years later "The 
Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century," and in 
1869 "I^Salle and the Discovery of the Great West" During 
the following five years he was engaged upon "The Old Regime 
m Canada." which was published in 1874, and in 1877 "Count 
Frontenac and the New France Under Louts XIV." was issued. 
After a lapse of seven years, in 1883 appeared "Montcalm and 
Wolfe" in two volumes, dedicated **To Harvard College; the 
alm«i mater under whose influence the purpose of writing it was 
conceived." By European scholars he was regarded as the first 
of American historians. — Chicago Imter^Ocean, 



ARCH.f:OLOGICAL NOTKS. 

I\i»i \\ I.ANut AUBs.— A laper was read by Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, at the 
riiccdni; «if the A. A. S. at Madiwn, on Piol>'Siatelliis in the Indian languages. 
The author Uyt down several principles which are radical to the most off 
the^ laiiKuaKes. Among these are, Firsi^ The ose off prefixed petsooal 
proniiuiiA . SecomJ, tMy two stems can be combined in a word sentence* an 
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tticsc must he not ni tin- saiiur parts of spcixh: Thirds I hf \er)) and 
ailict tivt' iiuist he |il.i4C(i .iftcr. .iml noci before the noiii}, when tlicy .ire 
( n:nt»iiu*tl; /i'/////', An a^iiet tive < atinot Ik- loinliuuMl wit!> a ver!», Fifth, 
A <|iiaIifvinL: M«>r<l nni^t not )»e interpose*! tx-tut-en twn toiutMnril stein<^, 
but must he pri'tivt-ii or ^^uttixr*!. I he .n th^r takt-n the k'roun*! that thi- 
ho:iip(ira»ti< mcthoil i«« not sn iummon a> has l>crn supiMisi'd , that there •'« 
svnt.iN in tht'sc laiikiu.i^cs a> in others, the ah^Lrlutn.atue tpiaiity iiiav ha\'- 
heen t>\erratiil. Let us tumparc Mr. llt-\%.tt uith Aihirt tialhitMi. llt- 
savs. that th«* pinrtnun \%as tht* nj'»si impurt.iut pail o! -peeth; /-.•/»/. All 
mtlct tions are proiinuns v^hnh repiesent the a;;ent an<l tht ai ii«<n «•! ihr 
verli; S*- .v/./. I hat \ .inations nf nouns exprrsscti .tn.ni.ite aiui inanimatr. 
as well as male anii ft-maie. llieit* ucre thi«-e number^, stn^til.tr. <lual an<l 
plur.il. //;//./. 1 here were tuo sorts ••! verlis. suhotaiitive an<l actuc. 
There weie \erhai atliective- whi« h weie Conr.Jii.iicI .is wr!I as ilet hnc«l: 
I-Mifth, 1 tie manm. r uf < iiiiipouniiin^ viciiis }i\ wiitii.^' the alihre> latmns i«* 
live (ii siK, III more wnrils Mas ahnnst unucrsa'. The tlexihility uhi< h 
Miiuhi innvert an\ part of spi-c< )i into .LHnther, an<l uhich pr'*<lute<! a 
fliulttplh it\ lit ftirm-^ and t nin f-ntf.tte«l romplex nle.is into a single phrav 
or )iniophias:i« wiii*l. ua-* a «-trikin;^' i l..if.t< Tt r]ot;> •'! the Indian '.an^ua^r. 
Mr. Meuiti'^ \ leu is a n<iv(l niie. We -li.i! (••r< i^h an ans^ci !ii»:ii I »r 
I > < f. lirinto:! m nur ii« \: numlier 

I'm 1 > \' ••; \n. c MM.Mkii \Mi I i.iM'' «.i ^ I I iiii . I hi- «-t!it'.f i»t !r.f 
Ami hi* \N AniI'>> \I1\s h.is made the -!atr:ur:it ttia! t!ie I)aki*!ah« 
hel««ii-;«'*i t«» 'he s.ttur si.n'r. \%,ih tin- Ir'^i'i.'is .n.i! i h< rnkt rs. aiid h.i* 
t|U(itcti (lallatifi .I-* ta'.ni.i)^ tiii*> I'piiih'n. I 'i. I ltiraTi>- lia'.e i i>rrf'i t« the 
stateitimt. .ind d< !< tids (lallatih N<>\%, a» \%( ri-.id > iaiia:in s *.\:.ii|.%^ 
a;^'atu vie \\\W\ that hi- d««es t.nt inuimt hirii*e.!. !■ tl •, .titi-s li.irt'in a* 
auth'tiKv i>;i th<- ali.riitN ••; the t lieruk' <'s and lri-|:< -s a.'.d ii:aki ^ * - 
spe« \.\. •«*.aii men I .is \,. \\\v \ »a' nt.lh^. lie s;.i ak-. h<'«e\ t r. nI :hf* 1 -itr"' « -. 
a hraii' h "f the I '.i* iitali--. .i^ foi!Mer'\ -:T'j.i!i- I ■- \i'r:h * aml-iia. and s.i\ * 
that !h< \ on. grated tt> the i.i-rth an<i 'fii.ed thi i\ *: iti »t :ri l~^>. azotic ••? 
the vo'iiii't! iriesnlHfs i.f the enutt <)erai \ * ''il pi"s!:i.ti, haso! i:;h»!i 
tradition and .ii« ha ii|i>»;i« al ev iden« e. ^a-* ti.a! \\^^. I 'ai otah" i ame Ironi !rir 
sauie «>Aarmir<.: i enter, \» ;th the ( hei-k4r<> aiid the I ri'ipit-is, i.aiiu !\ . !hr 
head watt r-» ••} t!ie » >hi«.. the turk'- «•! the \I'.e.;t.eik\ .iim! Nf. nonfat rla 
( nir • «it:i'-i t'lre wao. that the Pai ulahs leaii.id !h.« [xMrjt li\ Mii^'r.it:ti|; 
nititliward tr<>m }l<rida.and the a^-ertiit:. •* Mr Hale. '.hat thrl)a4ii«ah 
'..in^^'ia^e was nui ii-.a'.ed to the Iroip^ns .irpl was re.atctl l«» the 'rutr!«>c* is 
s'lttK «-nt warrant t^r ust>>lavt!ie rmite •!.>wti a«i a « ertamtv rhrckidrmr 
that the lastet:. i>ai<>tah iarit^ua^'e 's •- 'ier :n turin than The wcstrrn <•> n 
f idi-s with the ai> h i «i!i>^i« a! e^ideme tttat the rrtif^y hailtlrrs. wlio wi-rr 
serpt'i t wnr-hiper^. prc< edcil the « in ie h-;i'.drrs. whu wrre sun wor^hipcrtt 
and viila^'ers. i !ie I uttdiK's were in i~ i.tai! likely men. having plcni\ of 
liutt.ili's and cvc-rv Mut t>t i|e«-r amnii^* them. 1 hr lr<>«iuOiH said of thrtii. in 
I "4;. '"Ue ha\c lia«! ^» inveterate an rnrm\ wc arc willini: lo rrrcivc ihcrn 
intK {teat r ami hir^'et a. I the past l>r. Male ^ t unto, ture that the caHtcm 
Mai Mtahs t<>Ui>wed the butt a Ins aa»n^' tlie |V||^> >Andy lo the west of the \\\c- 
j»hernes, atii' mi mi. tn thr rr^H'n wc*t n! the Mt«!it»si|jip:. \s contiriDCil bv ihc 
sf.iiU ot th'- cYtt,;ies. I he tin .•r|r<'rati"n ••! thr la^! fra<;iii(-nt of the tritK' 
With the lr<»i|u**is is f xpla.mil bv tht- abo\e t(iiotAti«»n. I>r. Ilalr'ft corret - 



(lott *\nvs iiot tcfiitr. txit r;ithf*r it>niiriii<* ttu* iKiint wlm h Hr iii.iflc as In thr 
iiii;:r.itu>tis ii{ tlit* I>;ikot;is from the ciM to the u «-*-!. Aa to titc Chrfitkrc^. 
the cxhIcih r i^ th.it they ini^f.itrtl ftoiii the iu»rth s(»(itt)w.ir«l .iftcr thr tiinr 
th.ii thr h.tkdt.is iiii)^r.itril u'otw.iffl. In thi<« tlir toiitnoriN nf Kin^uaKt* 
.111(1 •'! .iri lit Ml(i»;y i^ the s.itnr. 

1 III si( \u M I s wvir tlic ripi tu^ lAnsni Atnrrii :i. Thry diil not nri^inutr 
.inv I u!i ••! thfir own, liiit were lonstniitly horroMini:. Thcv were v:re:it 
u.u.iltrrr^. thev h«-;,MM MMiu'Mherc in MMhii;.in, went south to tlic « »hio, 
u.iridrret! over the mount. iins to North ( .iri*!in.i. « .tine ntirtti to Del.iwnrc 
ami Mrtit Im* k t«> < >hio ;iv:.\in. I>r. C'vius Thomas thinks that the\ m.(\ 
havt- I'liilt t!ie ^t«»tu' graves m Irnnessee. pl.i< e<l the roppcr ti^urrs in the 
l.t<»u.ih iiifuiiil in ('>e(»r^M. He aM fthe!« !•• them tlic nKnlern hM>kin^M)>: 
tirrs vkhiiti h.tve win^^s is^iiin^ from the s)i<»uKlero, after the pattern nf 
aTikjrls. Iir s,i\n vihatever tra« esi there are of Mexrtan ornaments ami syin- 
tM>,s Ml t'tii-^e mouniis %iere tlenveil frum the Spanisli miners. It ts t<H) r.irly 
III the )*r«i< «'-s «if inve«ti);ation for u<«t(> aserihe all these tokens to thr Sha^^ - 
ne<-«. \".:\ It iloes not ronth* t with any position which we have taken in 
re!«-r(i.<f !•• the antiipiity of the Mound huiltlers. If >^r K^-^'^t that the 
miHleri:'Io..kMi^' reius were plated in the pyramid mounds hy Miawnees. then 
tl!«>M rr:ii.irkah!e relits whn h attracted m) muth attention at the Wocld's 
\-A\i. «}::« h i arise from the H*«pr%%ell uiiiunds, may have l)een plaecd there 
!>v tin >l.auiu<s. Many ot these rein > were in the »hape of disk*. < ailed 
r.tr r:ii.-s, i.r spmi! ••inamcnts. uhn h were to\ered with a plating* <if silver 
.it:d \Mre \rr\ tiiiiform in sire and shape as if they had heen stamped. The 
i:i.< .1 rnamrnts ii Hiked .i- it they mi^ht ha\elK>en < ut with shears ami were 
ii.a<!i rn ii.iidefii p.ittenis The topper plate<> whith resemhie trefml 
<.r-..i:-u tj;s aipd T urope.iii metli.i-\al sxmUtls (if the i ross, were very likelv 
!• !..ui- I'een made hy s^une white man. perhaps hy »ome l>ut(h tr.ider. 
t^t\ .1*0 ! ••: : the nat:ve Amerit an tvpe. I his tmd loiupln ates the Mount! 
]' . :.!i rs ; !.*!• frti. and vet. hv nt» means, overtlimws the iKisititin that there 
wa- .1 *•! >i;:<: '.' ..I«:et'>' A^v. It oiilv makes it more important that we should 
I I t' I'c- r: ( pr<>!i*lii<^tont frtim the prehistori* relies, and that we study 
!i:..ri :• : ■ ■'» .\ \\\v Moun«M>uili!er>" tult as thstincuished frtuii the lnd:aris' 
• t:!* ! .1 !: •. .it. thc<ir\ tia* hr tiii^ht ^feat confusii»n int(» the prulilem. its 
.ii!\> < t:i > iiei'l otils to t u! titt deliate and the wht^Ie <»uhiect will Ik:« ome 

\ii\\:i> \M» r\«irn T«»ki %»• I lie {MiMtKiii whirh I>r. Cvki s 
ri.K'ii.i^ ;.oM takes in reference l«i the western ti»kens, as having retcived 
an "liiiprt ^'S fro:n Polynesia tir from Kastern Asia, is one whuh we readily 
t:.d<-rsr. thou^'h the I'at iti* < oast presents tw«i tir three distinct areas t»hirh 
furiiish i!:*:ereii! tvpe^ <if art. I he Atlantn (tast shows no such evitlencc 
o! A- at I ::!.pre*H. W hate\er there is must hive ct>me fr«»m Furo|»e. rather 
than Asia Th «. however, thtes ntit (tmthct with the tipuiion of the linguists 
in reft-rerii e ti- the un.ty of the lanj^ua^e. ftir the race ami laniTuaj^e may 
\..i\r hren one. ami \et the art. ftirms and symbolic types may ha\e been 

I HI Ilk \\i \N. I'hr l.iik'uists seem to Inr tlivideil as to the use of this 
wtifi!. I he Amer.tan linguists. su« h as Dr. Hale and t>r. Hrin ton. make 
the .ai.^* la^e i«lentica! with the Sil>erian-Finni< . white the Orientalists, 
in< lud lu' Krv. l>r. A. 11. Savce. Dr. j. C. Hlat k. and many tithcrs, make it 
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include the Malay and Mongol tongue, .mil i<lentify it as the ancient 
Accadian and inako it the language of the so-called ground ra*:e. 

Tiir. Kin Indian. In our work on the Mound-huildcrs. we took the 
position that the pttttcry not only furni>hed the i*ortraitH. hut also showed 
the rolor, of the people who made them. \Vc are sati>ticd that this is the 
<:a>e. The editor, in his childh<MHl. was accustomed ti» ret'o};ni/c different 
tribes niamiy liy tlie color. A Winnebago was very difTcrcni from a I'otta- 
wattamic. a M on* iinonie very different from an Oneida Indian. These we 
nou know belong to different stocks. The examination of the difTercnt 
tnbfs which were biought together at the \V<irld'> I'.iir ronvinces us that 
the lommon idea tliat the Indians were all of a reil ra< e. was a mistake. 
The .-Mgonkiiis Mere a ted r.ice. and this lias given the impression that all 
the Indians were the saiiie t olor, but the (hcrokecs were alw.ivs de-<i rd»e<l 
as h.i\ in;; light roiiipicxmnN. The Patoiahi differed trom the Algotikins 
111 Color a^ uell a^ in form. The > olm .intl r>ther peculiarities are l>ei oimng 
blended, distim tive tratt'^ lo^t. 1 hd any <*ne see a red Indian at the World s 
Ian ' 

liii Pi I.I.MAN SiATM at Chii a^'o h.is bten critn isr*l. an*l nisily. toii. A 
.Simix Indian uas taken .in a mrxUl for the ^tatue. vilu rc.is .1 rottowottamir 
shouM h.i\e brrn t.ikeii. I'tns is like t.ikiii.; the F r< n< h 4 oinMiatnler. 
Napolfoii. .!>. .1 iiiimU'I t(tr thf ^t.itiie <>t the >>p.LniHb !!:•«• 1.^ rrer. 1 obmibus. 
or the I >uke of Weliin^t'in tor ().ttil>.ilcii. 

Till- n.irr.i:i%e ot tin- » hief. I'iik«-i:an. ihi* s-irvivor of the i hMa>;«' !n.i«»s.i- 
< It. 1: IS l»eiii pubiishfd m the htti'f t).^in. He cI.mims that it wa* n«it a 
ma-^.n rr, Imt .l ]».ittlr. vit spraks nf the Indi.ins haMii;; be* o!i:r frrn.'Uil 
b\ tl;e ulti<'ke\ \vhi< \: v^.is tbro\Mi into the river, but \%.i^ ^ei/i'd arid dr.ink 
III tli.it sli.ipc. lie < liii .i^'o river proxin^: liad ei.niu'h .it th.i! frnt* to r\ 
terminate tin- x^h^ili octtlenit ni. H«* « I.inn^ th.it thire vnre • a^c^ ol ris« 11 
in;: uliiti" \*»'iu«-!i ahtj I liili!r«'ij b\ !nd;a'.i !»r.ivex. Km thi-rc had \>rtn n* 
gr.itefiil Tf ov;nilii>n o! liii- fa* t bv the w;i!tc> wh«» «err rcMMi I or ti.eir 
friendv l%%o I n^lish'r.t n, w ho urre visitors .himim.: thr ri't!.ii».it?.ri:-c^. 
in« itid ihr Indi.iii'' t" thr nias^ai rt-. 

I ill (fill I)\lillll^^ I oti< (-<s:fn iiii the \\ tir.d^ I air •:ri>tiiid- ^.is b«-t ti 
I mil i"»ed .IN iinrrh.lblc. ll prr>b.ib!v h.in ^ii, but •■••ilii l! havr ^»reri •'•hrr 
\%i>>i*' I h<' tt I hlii« .i!it\ *>i .1 Si :t'iiti!M rxh'.bit rcilui nl to .1 m i!t* '•{ : < ' 1*^ 
uotiltl I."! b.ivf iijtiri Njrd thr p'i!«li« .\s it w.i«., hi>»(-\er the •■ •,• r«»*ori 
«l.d 11. ti rr^i. It w.t* s. n.ii .irii! ijireiuli d t^' bt- s",- li 1 tie p.i*;!:..: ' t. ddcr; 

av*.iy iu the « .im-- u« rr \vi\ /"oil I hi- rr!:i •» « t»ri!.i" -.'d in '! ibii.et 

i»fr«' « \< • Lent. I l.i- .v i.«-r.i! p. .1:1 \\a". .is ]^*h^\ .i<. it • ■ •!■: br riiaiii ui-.drr 
thr • ir- iini-t.i!.' t ■> Mr M. I "s-.tt?. vksth the ,1 •'» nt Mr ll.i\Mard •■! 
MiTi* lap'ili", .in- ill -ri \ .'I.; •■! *;ri-.i! ♦ :%■*'.■*. 

Amvii-k C'MM' I' • i ■< h I. <• .i"i i ij:» 'rLin! Tins-*!"*!. :."*vk th*' i:. l.n.; thf 
ilo« riilit ' • < .is:<>{i.i, \ ti.r* An upon tlictTi bv Npct i.iliitN | hf\ tia\r srr^ril 
a j:-"' 1 ; ir! t"r •»* icn- « :• 1 ....n tiiu* » ' M •Iwiller'. reli< ■* an«l Mi.ikii.i: thru 
habit.it' ■'.< kr.tiMn. Ih^' W itht-relis ot C'o!i*raito .%re aMi.iteur lolii-ttors. 

tlu> }».\\ *■ •«« I \ I •! a -J : ji.irt Inr s« »ci.» r. Mr. I «!Hard .\\rr'., «•! i hi* a»:i». 

iN.tiii>!htr .i:ii.i!i-iir ••■iliitr. He 1- .1 b'>ine^N fi.in. rr ^.i^nl :r. the Miuk 
ot '•e!.':!,: tn" to railroji!'.. b\ the frairdu'. but he 1.4* a *; !rnditl (ollect:on 
4it re!:i ^ ar.'! .1 V.t.v • «•!!!• tion of r.irr lHi..kN. It » i^ ow n.^j. in jTriat rnra«urr. 
ti' i.iN .ntrri-Ni in ar« \.* "\n^\ th.it thf « it.reii^ •'! 1 huakTo were led to organ- 
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t/r .iiifl rsMh!i<.|i thf (.'oluiiihian (iiiisi'uin. The trchim .ilitic^ nl the st :rnt'r 
tiiav Im* \%rl! t i»tiiiinttrtl t<» ^|>r^|.lll^Is. t»iii « rrMiii of t)ii* (iimii-ns nifii mIhi 
li.i\i- .1 L;rnrt.i! .it(|n.iiiit.itiCL* v^tth tlic rrsi»ur<c« ni il.c irstrrior, :ii the iiric 
o! .Ml li.i dIo^v. .1^ well a> of j:ioIo^\. arc t<» \tv i oiiitiic-:;«tril for \\.v\t f!l»»rl> 
It 1^1- I'tri'i tioM. The ut'st Ua-* <>iittf*rc(l \**** inui h .itnl tiHj ]i>:i^' tmin thr 
iiTiilri I iif ii«» own iiiii'ri*'«t. Ar« !i.riiloi;n .il rr!ii s h.ivr ln-cii ^;u» ri .i^\;iv 
v%itf.<M.i »>tint, .111(1 cM<ttctn iii^tiliilii'tiH li.i\ c rr< i-i\«'-! till* Srnr'it. A \\t-!rrii 
ii:.iti. i! Ill* \%(Milil lif-i otiir :i« «|u.ii:itt'il m'.i!i thr rrlh « u h;« )i \%>-i<- T.ikv:i ii**ii\ 
thr :ki- ii.ii^ or imiii \\\v i litfo, mn*'! ^n to \V.i*>hMi^'tiiM or t>o«tiiti. ti>r hr uottM 

• F. I \« !\ IfW t'\ thrill 111 tlir wf^l. 

t.ii In !■» iiif Ml N| t M. A liiiilioi. ..t ilu:!.!!- h.is licrn !.r-'. .m.| \t\ 
\\.\} !..il 1 k!'I. *.hv MH n h.ili: {'iiiu r <■: * hn .i;j«», •':! i iiiitl:!;i.:i •.:.it ,^ » haj,.^mj 
il "r M k I'f .'iviTi. A '..irj^'f |friipiiit:«i.t **\ tl.c .ir:uIfN f,.!* uiri :;i tlic 
\i.:'it'ii.i»;i'/ ■ .li hij-.Mtij^ \M.l V.'" i-'^* ihf i\v\% ni'i^'ruin, fH i.ii!,:.^; !li' W'v- 
li .1- I •■ .'. • '■*''.. f Nlii'.itiil I'liiMrf -" ri'lh -. iii.i:ii.\ fri»m W';-! ii"i •. i*,r ^:nith 
.i:.-: \! 14 '.« j«l I i-'lf- tn'!j fr.'i'.i « ilim. the I »«f'r\ • ii!.r« \:<r. it I'l rii, .likI 

A'i\ •■'.i.« ♦- 

W ! : ] ■ \ At ' n I ••l.«»».:^l -. Tl.r ii:in)!>t-r ol i ::-:.! i!;.i:js \%h:' h s :ri.inn«l 
t ■ t ,1.;.. u.Oi:. .t T.iiiiMN ••! i.*i Thiii ^ \\ ]\ ••iiri'iisf .ii:\ •■:.<■ wl.n [..i- i.nt 

.■'•■'.: t!:«:'. Mii-^t- .ii>»4i'.i!!i'::"' -iTi I :i. nl i^i .^'ii!. .n I \ r \. . i .• i,n i.. 

t w'.ii;ijw.!! l»i»'-:m' -in" ..il'^l-* :ii iliiJin:.! •Ifparlim :.:- .ii.«i \%.ll 

\ II ::.»::» .it :1ji' \*r-:. H« ictnt'-rf .i sj.i-, ;.i;:*i, ij hr u.is ;ii iiu .iti\ 

:■ ".r ! :•<• ••! •'! -..J'.r.i! ::.% rN:s.;.i!;i-'., iim-t In- i «»riiiit tr<l wi h "f.iic 

'. vr .•:■ n. ivtls*! Ihi- ^''ix rrtii;u -i! •^iirviv. tl.t* 1 'h: nIi ..::i .i. r»:iii-.iti. 

•! •«• :r ir. in rfM*MM!\ \1 ii-»«;ii:i!. ii ("■ Iijni'iM t.'i«]!f^r. \^ r-!cTU :iirii 
i.i\i '»• J iiM.r t.u.i!.\ * .li.f'l !•■ tin* v.i"*.. Nt.ir!\ .i;l i.t liii* j-ri':ii.i.i-f.t 
... ■. -:« .i-.il .If- I.I !".:i'tN -.1. \N .i-l.iti^t<'ri .iiL' HiN'rf:, mi f.. \ jfw l-..nc 
'!::..» M ! .1' •! I vki N?. Nut wirt* iMM-.ntiil with :"'.«• s-.jr\f\^ at tin* i .ist. 
1} . r \\;.ii \%iTr ii-ti. t..i\ f h.ul kTrtMl «!:!Tit >iit:t-^ !•• i •lilciul w itfi, tnr tlicrc 
iv.i .t ii'' •.*.»:.! tr:..'.i-:.i \ t" -li.iw l« the ea'»: no: oii!\ tin- it. in ^ .iinl the 
u r'>k'*- ' .* t \ rii the I oi,ti:'iiitioiiS to ill tt^.t' iK'N .tt:*! ;>c'rL.i|i- 'iM* i>rioi iou*>Iv 
:•• . ■ ■ I !: • \\iiik \k!:.ih ^v.iN ilotje .it the we^t l»v .i::v pru.tTe i!i\eo*;^.itor 
.: '•\ .i:i> irv.itf !«• irn.il It I-* retii.irWal>!e. hf^^tv*-?. that thr iarfc;e*l 
■ ;:. I r . ! ' ii.i'kn ■.;j».iri an h.i ojOijH al n>i!ii« i t^ h.is r l»eeii written \\\ w e'«lrrii 

• t : ■■ r.-.ari- nut < iTinei tnl uiih the Niirve)^ ami KiStitiilinn**. tt.*<ii,s'l) 't'<-* 
ii.i «.; .1 .j'-li- rip'Ti'. have hcen ]>uhhshe*l at the east. A leiy jar,:e 
r . . • r •■; !! r • I'l.tr.Siitions t** the eastern iourna!> haveheen from western 
■It*:.. • .if f-.iNtrr;) tiitii have rontinunl to oeml (heir « ontritiiitmnA frec!> to 
T t .\ *»;;•■: \ki\n. y^\,\^ h in the onlv lournal puMishcci aX the we-*?. It ha« 

• « I ■ .1 » Ml! fi.i «>iira^'eiiu'iit that k'ctilleinen of aW hccIioiik liave for hfieeii 
\i .ir- ■ ; ' rate*! «o fTi-el\ in siistainin>; it. For this we are »:rateftt!. 'there 
-! i!l he ;.• < .i>t or Mfst in the ilcpartment. \V c ncetl the uniteil srhniar- 
-^.[1 <•! a!! parts ! the country to carry it out. While the libraries rAhinei> 
.t:.-i r.sM'itix:.!^ are in the east, the tiehl i% in the west. KaMcrn men must 

• 'f.i.i- west if they are to stu<l\ the fiehl, ami ft«» rcW'ipcration i& a nccc^*>ity. 
W t^reiii ::.i-:i need to interchan^'e thout:ht> with the s|*ecia:ist> at the east. 

l)i( IfiiN^Kit IN C'liK A(i4». The visit of l*nnce Na|Mi!ei»n Iioria|>arte 
ai.<l I)r loptnatit. '^f fans, to C'hua);o wa*« early in the ^ea^on, in March 
.ir.ll Apr ). ttefore the e&p<isition was really ready. These )*entlemen did 
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not ^ct as ^'04kI an impression a% they would othcrwJM* have done. It inij^ht 
have heen betier if ihey liaM waited iintil the Conj:re>«« of Anthrup<)Io);y. 
They would have at leaNt «iren a few of the >|>ecialist«» and learned a^M>ut the 
new [>oint'« in arth.rolo^y winch were before the Coinrres-. In the depart- 
ment of Folk Lore they would have learned many new thin>;s. |>o*'Sibly in 
etliiiolo^y. though the view of the different tribes in their inoderni/e<l C(»s- 
tuint't did not quitr satisfy An)eri<*an students. The latest phase of the 
paleolithir question was brought out. without any one to present the other 
sidi*. I'erhaps these Kuropeans wouUl ^o back to revolutionize the seienre 
of p.deolithit •« in their owti rountry; perhaps not. '! he •^ulorrt is very new 
here, ami is liable to iinder;;o another f haukre before the \«i>a^e to Kuro{>c 
wttuld be < oinpleted. 

\Vr. will rorrc' t the statement made in the last number of th:s ma>;a/inc 
in lefereiH e to ilju forei^rn visitors to the ("on^jre-s of Anthroptilo^y. There 
were -evi'i.d yeiiilemen pieseiit while their papers uere read. .\mon^ them 
were I)r. Matthews, nf l.n^'I.iiiil. !>r. M. A. Mum/, of the I'eruvian army, 
who had a tine < ••lie* t:on of ^kiilN; I>r, ( .trl l.iiinliolt.'. who vpoke of the 
«;ive dwellers of Uie >jerr.i Maiire; Mr. Ki< hard'on, nt r.ipi- Town, on the 
ethno;;r.iph\ «•( .^o>itli Alma. Mr. Wiidiii.in, ••ii the < iilture <*f the Nfalav 
penni<«ul.i; l>r. l.iiiil ll.t<«s!er. «*ii the ethnolo^'v i>t I'ara^u.iv. wlin exhibited 
native ttather work tr^Mii th.i: tei^ii.n. Mr, .\. I'arrv on the 1 aletitlar ."stone 
ot MexH o, .iJid others. 

Ii: I I'ANMS*.. I'he h.iper liy 1". Mmi.j.-.oi. trep.iT.ri.n.:, w.ix brtt rU dt«- 

< U'^^e*! 1 hi nhifir tiHpk the po^itin!, th.it tiep.ti.ii::.^ dMriiik: lifi* iiiu^t r:i»t tn* 
« iinf«ititid< (1 with the ii«Tf<M.il!ti.: "t liie 'on :i! aitt r i!« .ith. I ht ttrsi m.iv 
h.i\ e been lor thi relief of •il-ea*«i' tht- i.i-! (riMM snjn rs»-;.n;.. ti> let the ^oul 
i»til. I he •'.line e<»iM «-ptn»Ti iiiav It .it tl:e *\ir Im^jn i.f 'nitf,. fur i|.«»r.ise w,i* 
a spirit whh h iiiu<«t be let out. or t.ikt i> <>ut :u ^nr.-.r w.i\ Tlie r?Sirt ■•{ ih.e 
itiedi* I In* i'.ii M w.i-» to drive it out. 1 hr s.in.e s jj-i r**!.!,!-:! pre\.iii-» :m Atr;i a 
and tliv >»iuth Sea Ul.ind-. I he Iie.i'!- of iihr-* u:r -.i:!!!! ::,es pcrtor.ited 

to Ift tl.«' •«.. il I.-. I 

I'nf Ml \\* \N * Ai I M»M-. I lie paper l.\ \1 f - /< . .i NiiVii; .i:ira« tcil 
MTK h .itt< litioi. Mr 1 . H. ( u-tiitur s.ikI r^ .it !h«- s\ :i:'.>i;/[i:^' .1* !Krila\9 
of tin- 1 1 reiiioni.iN Ml .tn or'lerly -"ji • i >».i»!. i nrresp.inili •! !-' the ph i*rN of 
th«- Mil. .it.d iiuhiu thri>u;^h'Mi1 the ve.tr. I hrsr i eri-t-.iiiii.t.s ueie t unit i« led 
bv the pr.r^t^ «'f /iir;:. who v\»'re mrnibers o} l!.f i'.:r!trn sii. < (-s<>t\riy 

Cr.ided ' ui! -.1. ;e!i«'-« 1 hi- wi» I'l .i .m! t.if !*.e tMrteeii an«l twenty 

whit h Mrs. N'it.iM il «i ovcreil !•■!■«■ • h.ir.ti tir-stn . •: t-.r N1e\.i .it; « alendar. 
Il.u- .iTi..!l;« r • ■iiiiif tin/ liiK ^ctwif, the / jfi -» .if..i the \.tei s has tKcn 
turirsrird 

I Ml «.i I I K lilt Ml ». Ihf fufttt: t f hi. i ^\ I. f .Xpril. i%ii. ha4 
an .irti' le • !; tft p« n:1:i'I. <•: t'le ai liir-. n the (ireek thealri o| ilir liflh 

< enttirv , !'•. t . !>v iuhn I'm kard 

Till Ispiw Si' lit M r.'Hi. /•;<'«// •' Amffi t*\ ^^runt^i S.\iet\, for 
I. "■-,-'. \ ••! \\ . No J. has .in .irtH ii- o!i Intba. the stiirrn ^'iHl. an^! the tletnon 
Naiit'i' :. t>\ Mtttris iMiHuntield 

t IK' I.I ^ \M» .\v I St I s jN Wai I s. Mr. .\ I. lewis has l»ecn pul>lr«hinie 
.1 series ..f ,irt* ies i»!j the Manibn>* -toius i.f (Weat Itr'tain. The imnl of 
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ilirsr ;irc ii»a<lc up of ctfclcs antl avenues. They ate a> follows (ifrlc^ at 
\\< liiiry Monc Ilcnj^e. 'I'hcre an* als«irircles!iiii! avenues in wall* in Wales. 
in one ( alie<l C'crrik; v-l»c<I(lan, wlii<h is fortv-one feet iti dianieter. ami an 
.i\ ciiiic ninety-one feet lone, ami another earthwork < alletl C*a>tell Hn >);yntyn. 
It Is .1 rr^MiIar < irrle. fifty yanU or so arross, contained within a Itank of 
r.wsh from four to six feet hi<h. out^hie of which is a <lttrh. 

Li wis AMI Ci.AKKK. The l*fiKecdin>:s of the rhilosopliiral Society 
to* January, iKi;^, i ontain*» an at count of the on^'iual tnanuM'ript of I.cwis 
II. il Clarke, now in |><>sseNsion of tlie >oriety, l»v I)r. Kili(»t Cones. Also a 
\"' .iTiulary of tlie Kwakiutl Indians. 
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rowill. ( io\ eminent Printing < Mtire. \Vashim:ton. iS.ji. 

rir^ report is tmnposed of two \ery itiipitrtanl inom»);raiihs. The first 

^ entitled a Stutly of I'lieldo .Architecture ami 'ru<«a\an and CiImiIa. hy 

\ii;i>r Mindi!eff. "Oi ond, a Ceremonial of Ha»^etli l>al^i*>.aml Mythual 

■^.11. d l'.uiitm;;s of the Navai4» Indian^. hy lames Stevensun. They ate Inith 

•\ riidiillv illustrated .intl convey a \ast amount of information. Tlie 

I ;hnoi"v;ii -iI liure.i.i :<> (crtainly worthy <if all the support uhich it );rts 

'!n;ii \\iv krovcrnttuni. for it is accompItshinL: a vast amount of work, work 

'^.i! < onli! lie (arricd iUit in n(» other uav. and whuh needs to he done rnm , 

■ <«l"!r tlicre .s any further invasum ^^{ the de-jH'jIerN into this region. I he 

i!!« re^i in tljc • lilt dwellers !»as mi reaseil within the past few year*. Tho-c 

y^'.- ^v\ lift tli)^ Vi>lt:me wil! form a pretiv t tear idea «•( the Puehlf^ .ind of 

'.\ V I S.iiik:c*« uhnh have occurred m their l<>i ati'»n during tlie p.ist three 

S.ii.ilrcd \i.iis. Tlie ilescription i-» « oni'iiied to one particular loc.ility. hui 

t::( fr.idrr ui!l have the Mpportuniiy of i ompannc the strut tures here and 

X ■»! \%l,«re I'V t.ikiiiL; the dittereiit re|H>rts »hic h h.i\e heen puh]i<«hed. 

/';.\ '.'w tn * *t\/ /Cfti^i'.tn.f. By .Aiiuiry H. llradh»ril. New ^ «»rk Fords, 
M-\*aTd A Huli»eri. iS,^. 

! ■f l':l.;!i:iis were the lirsi -rttlers at riymouth. Ma*-*. They differ from 
V I i r-MiiN ^^hii settled in I^i^toii. It was the landing i^f the rd^'rinis in 
:■ : } th.it ha^ made the date ce]elirate<l. This U)ok is matle up (»f various 

• • t iTi s heti-re the Miidents of Afid<»ver Seminary. It ^Tives the principles 
A!.:ih were ear!\ ailopted hy the I'dv^rims, and for which they contended 

1. s'Ti r: :• -iv'.v . riie-'e print iples were transferred to this country after 
'.hv.t ^:.iv ::i Ihillaiid. The InMik is a histifry of their hetfinnirif: in OM 
I •..:!.ir:). The author is .i pastor of the church at Mount Ciair. lie was 
re> <-:it'v • ailed !<■ ^e the pastor i>f one of the l.irk;e»t churches in Lomloii. 

I ^.e p\:'-!:%li(-rs .ire well known and have furnished a very attractive hcmk 

\ ifw- . /'; >.v/. ffufur.il anJ Iht- Hftij^ion »'/' /sr.ii'/. \\y JoMah Gill>ert. 
New \i>rk Hunt %V l.aton; i'lnnnnati Cranston <\ Curtis. 

I \.r • r-! tw.i I 1 apters nf this Nmk are very sujjkresiive. They shi'w j^reat 

r:»:.:..ii:!\. .iml it is a pity that the ttook could not have l>ren carrietl out in 

<*)f- sa:ne !::ie. fur it shows the principles which lie at the liasis of nature. 

The pfifM iples may have t>een exercised in the history of the Ifraelites. hut 



